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A good mind easily amalgamates with religion ; but one 
soured by discontent, or agitated by turbulent passions, will 
admit nothing ^xhilaniting.- 

Bidlake's Bamfton LsCTURSSk 



Tbere i& no virtue more amiable in the softer sex, than that 
mild and quiescent spirit of devotion, which, without entan* 
gling i^elf in the dogmaa of religioxi, iff melted by its chaiities 
9Qd exhilarated by its hopes* Cowfer^ 
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..CHAPTER XXVIII. 



JVXadaMe D'prsette now advanced : she spojce 
politely^ Ju . better French ithau her servant j^ 
but on bis hint that the young kdy was[Eng-: 
lisb, she expressed pleasure, and .requeste4/ 
her.to consider her house as her own, wd to, 
inform her how she could be useful to her. Ro , 
sanne: bardiy understood, .her; but she replied 
by. wyipg, that.she was .j^tigued in walking, 
farther than she had designed, and would ba 
grateful tP be allowed to rest for a few mi 
antes, . . . , 

;It.wa» impossible that a lovely girl, who wish i 
ed to be:iiisell accepted, should not make a fa : 
Yourable impresi|ioD> where all that she had pro ^ 
mise^drliera^lfr seemed to depend on the sucoeas 
of b^r first onteryieW' ) Hiat sl>e wa3 not used 
to dxe m^iAAy I was; evident ; but lier waut of re \ 
semUftOifi^tQ pJther^i was not a disagreeable s'^n* 
gularity, and Madame d'Orsette soon showred, a; 
welUbi^jd. ipteres^ in prevailing on her to accept 



S ROSANNE. 

Bellaripine's embarrassments. She wished to ac- 
count for her being found so indecorously ou 
the road, for it needed little knowledge of the 
world to feel herself to be wrong ; but what she 
decided on saying to explain this, seemed more 
likely to want than to afford explanation. 

Refreshments were immediately brought, and^, 
to avoid the necessity of speaking, Rosanne 
made a show of eating. 

PajLises, awkward and distressing to both, suo- 
ceieded to common obeervations; and erery reply 
frij^m Rosanne made the next pause mofe awk* 
ynvd aiMi more distressing^ The hostess seemed 
compelled to silence by the mj^terious leurvQ 
of ,her guest. 

A little girl about five years old caine in ; and 
JBtoeanne f^t thankful for what she told Itersetf 
was a provoking interruption. 

The interview was still barren 4>f all tliose! 
graces that decorate description. The child, ut^ 
if not used to strangers^ and to6 jgtiorsdit to 
fear them, asked questions which mamma eoulid^ 
neither answer nor parry .-^^ Mftrnma, who ij»^ that 
IftdyP^H^Where does that lady live?-«*«Wteredoes^ 
ihe coma from ? — ^Is she come to stay#**HEdl in- 
good French, which she very leadiljexchangetl 
lor English, whenever her mother spoke tie kw 
HI it. 

Madame D'Orsette tried to silenoe^libe'eliM; 
with ^ Hush, hush, my dear ;' and Rosanne wilife* 
ed to seOtt BOt to bear her; for ^ Hush^lmsht 
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my deSr/ was Tcry awful ; but the one succi^d-^ 
€^ ih/ better than the other; and the attempts' 
6n\y increased the distress. For a motnitti% 
Rosanne resolved to teii the truth; and her 
brow deared, and her pretty lips prepared to be* 
kigemsons ; but Mademoiselle Cossart's plans of 
tdacation had not facilitated the business ; and 
truth was put a^ide as the last resort of the ini^ 
prudent. 

She looked roun'd for the means of escape. 
She would have given, as she though t, the wdrM 
if her Hew acquaintance wotfld have quitted* 
^e room, that she might steal away ; but the 
lady's politeness, or her curiosity, kept her in hfer 
place; and there seemed nothing to be done, 
Vttt to stand np, and take a respectful leavie; 
* Even if 1 do this,' said Rosanne to herself, ' I 
shall betray my folly; for she will be curious, 
ahcf any body will tell her my name, and where 
I live.* 

Mad&me D'Orsette now tried a remark on ther 
Weither— purely tnglish : — Rosanne shook het' 
beld^-^Bfadame D'Orsette rose — Rosanne stood 
lip, as rf understanding that this movement 
TttesxH ^ Gof.* The distress became ludicrous :• 
Hobaunfe lauglied, because she was ready to 
&y; and; as if dbspairing of herself, she moved 
tbwards the door in silence, under the mptft' 
tittintelli^ble, aiid almost condemning appear^ 
ances. 

13i0]WimarpDdt wandering msoiac 4bocit tht 
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cbuntry — the last of a sacrificed family — 2ind 
who qbt^iQcd relief at the houses some fiiiles 
round. Rosanne recollected her : ^ I shall be 
toJcen for another Julie,' ti^oqght she— ^I wish th» 
lady ^ would speak — if slie would ask . rae somCj 
question such as I musi answer! She will not 
help me — perhai)s she cannot— I would not do^ 
as she does, were I she — it is not what I want.' 
Madame D'Orsette took out her purse. Ro- 
sanne put her hand before her eyes. ^ She pan 
do every thing but what I wish/ thought she^ 
while the tears, which, made their way to sight 
through her £ngers, seemed to lend their silent 
aid to her paralysed tongue. 

Excess of embarrassment at length gave her 
the pow:er which she wanted. I must give up for 
ever, and continue miserable,' thought she, ^ if 
I go : — I will not— I will tell the trutli/ 

. Looking up for a moment, she gabbled out, 
in all the precipitation of nervous terror — ;* I 
\yished very much to see you. Ma'am — I had a 
reason for wishing it— -and I was afraid, if I. 
waited for a proper introduction, that either 1 
Aould never comcy or could notspe^k freely to 
you. I never was out of the papk by. myself 
before ; I did not think you lived so far .beyond 
it ; but I shall go back in less time — and now I 
must not st^y^ — Monsieur Lahorde has said so 
inuch about you !— Has he told you that my fa-. 
ther Wiirmake you a visit?' 

„.Xh4^..Q^irchipii^s,.bo\^'ed; aadLJlos«Bae» ctiU 
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ttioredjs^mayqd^. increased her velodiiyj arnrd saul^ 
* You linow, I'suppose/. that be has - broken hur^ 
1^^— ^jt in sucli a tedious business !•— hfe^ liOMr, 
can only move on his crutches from his bed ixy 
the couch ; but we have had his bed put into the 
little ante-room, between the diniftg-pafloiir and 
his study; so, with help, he can go nicely* 
from one to the other, as soon as he can din# 
with us, which, I hope, will be very soon ; bii* 
he is very weak with his confinement, and hw 
spirits are so low !— I hope he \irill not wand^ 
me or miss me ; for he does not suspect that X 
am come so far, and you must not tell him.' i 
, The marchioness drew up. — ^ Does not yoiip 
hther know that you are absent from yoiir< 
home?'.. » "J 

* Yes ; but nobody knows that I am gone Be- 
yond the little wood ; and you will not, I am 
sure, tell him/ ; ' •! 
. * Had you not bettet let my ser\»aut attend" 

3^ou home ?' i 

* O no— on no account.' 

' * Are you used to walk out thus?' ■ - ? 

f O iio; it is very wrong — but I x^'^a^ deter- 
mined to do it ; my heart has failed me till 
to-day.'. 

* May I ask what made you so desirous of 
seeing me, and in this way? — If it was Tcind- 
ness, lam greatly obliged, but should be sorry 
you had put yourself to inconvenience for my 
I5akc. — Sure it could not be curiosity !' ^ 
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^ I wfl^h kindness W^e ip my power ;;.; but I 
al^pulil be grieved that y<w needed it — I bop^d 
ym^r troubles were poflt^*-! 6axm merely out 
9f curiosity——' 

\ 
[ Not $ble to stretch her imagination to morci 

ttem one species of curiosity, and that not de* 

serving encouragement,. Madame D'Orsette look-' 

Q^itiil colder^ < Uosanne was surprised that shior 

4)d tiot seem.pleajsed with, the great effort she 

bftd made to*' bell^ wljat she called, the truth.r~ 

Jud^ging of tliat she had done by the expense 

it had bi^eu to her, she thought herself very liber 

ml^rrshe .imagined she had been communicative, 

aoftd looked for a prompt requital ; but she had 

told nothing, and nothing was told her. 

* Are you indeed ErtglhhV &d\d Rosanne. 

.' The mardhiioness assumed a little ' nationa- 
lity,* while she said *Yes;' but^ soon relfentiug/ 
jdbe added, with a smile, ^ A3 far as being born in 
London can make me so/ 

* I too was bom in England, therefore I am 
English. — You like being English— do you not?* 

* Why yea, I suppose I do— though I can- 
not say I ever a^ked myself the question/ 

* I hope to see England some time or other; 
but I do not know when. My father does not 
t-alk of it now/ 

^ A person with a broken leg, my dear young 
htdj/ said the marchioness archly, / is not in 
the best state to think of travelling.' 
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^ Siirely, Madam/ Mid Rosanne, colouring, 
* there was no need to tell me that — I am not 
80 very ignorant :'but I meant to say j - ^ Then 
hesitating, and changing her tone, she continued 
hastily — * Indeed I am so frightened, I do not 
know what to say; and if any poor timid gir)^ 
who never was out by herself befpre, had come 
to nf)e, as I do to you, I do not think t should 
liehave qmte a» you have done. You hare been 
very kind, you have given me refreshments, 
and ypu liaye offered me iponey ; nay, I dare say^ 
you would give me any thing I wanted; hfik- 
you might do all this, and yet I might be v6rj^ 
much distressed. Do not be angry with me-^ 
I did not mean to be rude ; but you should xaA 
leave me to say all for myself. Had y(m onlfi 
sai4. Dear Rosanne*?— ' ^ 

* I beg your pardon,' said Madame D'Orsetttt 
with nibck gravity; * but how was it possible 
lor me to know your name?^-rSune you c«ittOk 
be Mademoiselle Bellarmine — I thought Mad^ 
moiselle Bellarmine was such a. rarity, she hardly 
was alk>wed to set her foot on the ground, t 
was told she never was seen alone.^ 

' I am indeed Rosanne Bellarmine, a^d I ntveir 
till now was seen alone. I have done the most 
foolish — the most preposterous — the maddeat 
thing possible. I se^, and indeed ytm make 
me feel it;---*yet it did not appeai; so at the 
time when I iirfft thought of it If any body 
tells you of something that it would pfa 
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ypu to see, do you not wish to sec it ? Is it not 
natural?' 
:^ * Certainly.' 
.,/. And if they say that it is an excellent 

thing— T-' 
,* I should certainly very much wish to see it/ 

.. ' And if it were something that you thought 
^quld do you good, and make you happy 
-. * My dear Mademoiselle,' interrupted Madame 
D'Orsette, laughing, * I cannot really proceed in 
taking to myself all the compliments you are dis« 
fl9$ed to pay me; — you have hurried yourself-r— 
you- have disturbed your nerves and. your spi*- 
lits.-^I know nothing that could make you wish 
tp^see me, unless my being an English woman 
*wia great goose: somebody has been too civil 
to me, I assure you. When I am in spirits, I 
am a complete mad-cap ; . and why you sliotild 
imagine me excelltnty or fancy that I can do you 
good^ or make you happy y I cannot imagine-* 
\vhatever is in my power, I should be very glad 
ta often' 

[ Rosanne did not know how to use the kind- 
ness she had brought out. Madame D'Orsette 
|)roc€ede^l : • These are sad times here, and it 
is impossible for ai3y^body to attempt guessing 
iUvWhat way people are unhappy.' 
j,^ B^9sanne looked at the child. 
, / I^iscttc, leave us,' said Madame D'Orsette, 
,* s^4.4 ^9 ^?* J'ctMrn till I call you.' Ljsette obeyed 
gbplijcitly j^ and Rosanne, , for . want of some- 
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* 

tWrig^cTse to say, remarked on this prompt subi 
mission. * 

'^ O ! she is to be all tlje better/ said her math* 
ma, * for my having'been spoiled ; for you kiiOMT 
spoiled children never spoil their children—* 
they see 1k)w wrong it is. I nevt^r in my life wat 
controlled; I always did just as I liked. O I yoti 
do not know what a naughty 'thing I was ! btli 
it was not my fault, \t was the fault of those who 
had the care of me : / was not to blame ; and I 
am 8ur€i I sliould have been much happier if f 
had been kept in order. I would not have Li4 
sette like mc for all the world : I will bi'eak hei? 
heart or her-spirit; but, poor little soul! she is a 
swectj atmiable, dear morsel ; and I am detiemdried 
she shall be good. I intend her to be perfection 
|)ersonified; but, Lord bless me! I could not un- 
dertake it myself — my spirits are not equal td 
it now—but I have a most excellent creature^' 
who was my own servant when I was quite « 
child; and she seeing how shockingly I vrdA 
spoiled, and fancying, poor soul ! that all my 
misfortunes are the consequence of it, takes 
special care to keep Lisette in order. I let her 
do just as she pleases ; for she understands tbo 
management of children better than I do, a!hd 
she v^ a most excellent needle- woman ; she maket 
all Lisette's frocks and my dresses — that she has 
on, IS' her making; and she hears hef vead and 
say her prayers, which I think a very necessary 
article^ (^specially in these times ; and when I 
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gft settled) I ifaall have a complete governeds 

for her — so I trust she will not be spoiled. My 

g^u>4 dear uncle will, I hope, soon fetch us ; 

for I am quite tired of living in this horrid way. 

1 ihall be so thin, that I shall never recover my 

]po]^s, if I stay moped up here — for I have no^ 

^ing but a few old books that my good uncle 

ffiye mCf and the child, to amuse me. And it 

IS scarcely possible to reckon the day$ of the 

^oek here;^f I did not make a rule of reading 

4 chapter in that book, once a week,' said she, 

pointing to a handsome oqtavo on the table, ^ I 

^ould not know wheii it was Sunday,' 

J. ' What book is it?' said Rosanne. 

; . ^ O, I mean the Bible, there !' answered the 

inarchioness. 

. * O I that is t\\e Bible, is it ? Can you tell mo 

Hrho wrote it ? — May I see the title ? has it got 

the author's name? Perhaps my father may 

Jjave it — for he has a very fine library-r-ond it 

|i?Ould serve to teU ^ne wl^en it is Sunday.' 

.^ J^Iadame D'Orsette stared; then very awkr 

yr^dly correctiqg herself,, she said, ^ O ! I beg 

yo^T pardon •— you must be a Catholic — ot 

PSjUaps — r-' 

t / I am nothing,' said Eosanne, no longer 

diffident — no longer embarrassed — ^no longer a 

fuppliant 

, * Nothing ?* j:epeated the marchioness : * I 

^Uj^tyou said you were English; and my 






pbyskiflxii Monsieur Laborde^ told me tliat yctt 
had been' here but a few years — Moniiettf BeU 
iaraiioe must be, I suppo^^ either* a ProteatOiikl 
or a Cathotic' 

• * I know nothing of the difference^' replied 
Bosaime*'— ^ I hear of nothing but supers tition-— 
may I .look at the book ?' 
. ^ Certainly, if you wi«h it^— Monsietur Laborda 
has told nle, mdeed, what a sad shocking fevw 
yoii have had/ — She then turned the book toj- 
wards her. 

: Bxisanne sniiled*^the cbnnexito did oot esv 
cape her. She advanced, however, to tht 
table. She opened. thbBi Me, in the bodk of 
Proverbs^-^' These ^e sentenced of advifce,' 
said she — ' precepts of wisdom, I perceive. Dq 
thay resemble the Maxims of RocliefbiiCf6i1t ? 
I have seen a few of them.' • ' . ' 

■ ■ • • '■?..': 

: Madame D'Orsette begat) to think diflBereetljl 
of her visitor. ' She muist be an odditrf 'r^sba 
had been * an oddity' herself; and she remen9h» 
bered some few ^ oddities' companion^ q£ hm 
own vouth-^yaung ladies, lovers of fun and 
frolio-^who, by the much they would ^^^, g?tvo 
itto be understood that tiiere was little thejr 
would not iftT'-^bouncing^ bawling, ejaculating;^ 
almosi romping^— setting their dress to rigfatt 
before the gentlemen-— asking, befota thejt 
guessed at a cliarade, if it was indecent-^-and 
quissziug any decorous female who turaed ^wa^ 
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Irom iuch WretiJhed vulgarity in p^rsoii^ sti^^k-^ 
ling for * rank.'^ She had not followed to iheae 
extremes; for she was then sentimental^ and 
subscribed her poetry ' Mimosa'— but she had 
ieen enough to make her ask herself if this might 
ifiot be a visit of frolic — for she was to be ext 
tused if she never yet had heard it' seriously 
:4skedj whether the Proverbs of Solomon re* 
Mmbled the writings of Rochefoucault. 
- The * Sorter Biblic»* led- the young examiner 
into the book of Job; and she showed' her 
, ocri^tural erudition^ by taking it. for a part of 
Ossiasv which she had not yet read. 
:: * Are yob in jest ?' said Madame D'Otsettc. 
\ ^ Rosanne's * No, indeed/ acquitted hen 

f • . • • - . ; . 

Madame D'Orsette's inclination to be ser-» 
viceable to Rosanne in her inquiries, .sood 
proved itself greater than her ability. Her 
ll^eas^of the book m question were rather foggy: 
♦^he had,' of courie, however, '^ome knowledge 
of it She knew that Genesis came before £xa-. 
4us/^nd that it was near mackerel season whea 
ihe story of Balak and Balaam was read at 
ilhapeh ^ It was/ she well recollected, ' gene* 
i^illy nasty weather, and she was always in the 
country, when they began to read Isaiah ; and it 
was very cold while it lasted, which made her 
long to be out of it :'— she * remembered getting 
a sad cough by going in a muslin pelisse ^nd 
\iA shbea to their church in the country, for i^ 



"tfn -ycng^ daiBpir-yQu might fanby piotufet, oAu 
the green walls; and her mamma xw 'ao aBgrjf 
inth ber!!-riQf : »«he: wa» such a treoA^re^ tl|a$ 
nothing wa3 ISO: severely. pjuniahe^ as not takiag> 
Cftr6 of herselfrrsbe. might do, >vh^t she woiild^> 
if she iWQuldi hut we^r a hundred petti;cQats aii4 ; 
tw^ty pfdri^ of $tocking^/ Beside these for^; 
tujQate. associations of idea^, idhehad her favourita 
ch^ters andstories, and quoted Scripture with; 
admirable adroitnegfs and infinite humour— >: 
t}iougbt;of. ^ Job's comforters' when badreport». 
were f^eque^t; and observed, when she could^ 
not please her taste out of a large box of artifi- 
cial ^QW0rs, that. ^ many were called, but few; 
^hosen^' / r 

Of the; history or the tenets oC the religion w, 
i^biph '9^ had been bom and reared, she watr 
not ; piartiigulttrly well informed : the HindoQf 
ll](Stitution9;:she had studied with predilecti(N(i;:> 
and; yfn^ this study^ had strengthened her partiality^j 
for tht?. disciples pf Brahma;-*^ but who/ as sIhM 
herself veiy properly asked, ^ would havfki 
thought of teaching an English girlr^ligion jm 
)ier 'ow;n Qouptry, where th^y have so nqai^^ 
Opportunities of learning it without taking agjn 
pains ?— -It came of course/ she told Rosanne^ 
' likc^ eatipg atid drinking. There weie^^'^n 
I/)!!^^^^' she verily believed, ^ masters fon^inpiV 
l|LiiigSr-7-^ut sjhe never yet; heard of a ]}i^^ 
9l9|ter^ wd yet h^rs w;is a very fashiwajyili| 



edkicMioi^ jaild Ae im ' taught/ . risi^ l^fivvtd^ 
^'CW^jr thing/ 

^^ug-tmidM to anirwer her tnaiiy and raridur 
4i«&Cicinis btt« iri^ t^eriibte bmiesty and great 
good htmpouT avowkg and regretting hor 
iirsttlHlftf, Mad)i,iiie D'Ordette tried to tnak« tip 
fbr what she could not tell, by rokitt^ritigf 
i^hat^he eo«ld, and with the beet ii^teiitions } 
bwty through inexperience, wad lea<£ng her 
pnpit forward to things which she could not poa^'^ 
afbly comprehend, the external <bb8eVvaneesaii4^ 
oeremoiked of the Protesta?^ chtiifdi. 

Kofiianne, impatient of listening to what waa 
by many links deficient in its connexion witil^ 
that which she hiad gained, went back tx^ hef 
€fmi imperfect recollection, and a^ed if ^ ttiMre 
was not some great flood in teWgi&tk/ ■ ThW 
marcbkme&s'g he^ty laughtef dtd not now dte^^ 
CDKage iier : she obtained a confirmaticm* tf^ 
ber BuppoBition ; though the very ctuestion^ whM^* 
IWr imrth subsided, made ^r Conner ^huddi^^' 
gt the ideaof what the Dannfce at tiMes exhl-^ 
JMfed, and ben^an the fr^uent fkte of a couii^^ 
fif;^ (i^ua«e4, like Holland,, below the level ef^ 

Ikd-aM. 

•t ■ ^ 

• 

Ptf%ap3 ki hopes of directing her to w^t- 
iMtl'^feaj^eat construction, Madatne D'Orsetttf 
tUi ' l M lt tfee leaves tilP i^ecaine into dne oF<fef^^ 
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; jUmaaiie askefd if it was the KatmA, or the fiff 
gf tliat otlier prophet of whom she had heard. 

The marchioness had bow advantage enough 
to entitle her to look wise. ^ Can you be st<* 
noiis?^ s^id she — ^is it possible you should not 
loiow tiiat the Bible is the word of God?-«>0 
fieV 

/ Is^ it my fault?' said Rosanne, her lip aH 
pulse — her hands almost raised to the actiom of' 
svpplieatioB — her limbs inclined to bend — ' how 
should I know ? But you said, the word of 
Gk)d — ^what do you mean ?' 

* Why, God, to be sure, Mademoisdte ; at least 
s^- / was taught — that God who made thf 
world-—* the Supreme Being,' as he is called/ ; 

' What r said Rosanne, striking her hands oxk 
hep bosom, * did he, after all, m^e tlve worlds 
and write this book, too? O! my head goc«. 
poundi—-! must read it, for this is just wlmt I 
wanted to know. I am afraid I alafm. you^- 
l[a4aoi; but why should I? — Is it alarming^ 
diat I should not know a book whieh I never, 
saw before?-— Js it absurd to wish to read it tW^ 
Is it wreng?' — if it is, teli me so/ -- 

^^O HO, my dear ma'am, it is a very goo4" 
^Mld that wishes to read its Bible^— ail good*^ 
Sttle girls read tiie Bible/ 

Resamie was puzzted.-— Was this jest or eai^ 
^wt?— herw was it possible to a^?— * It it 
right tbea, yon mean to say ? ?aid she, ending 
aia note of interrogation. 
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(; And now. the marchioness popped thegrtslit 
weight into the other acale, and made it appear ' 
«c heinous offence not. to.i^e very well acquainted 
Witji the Scriptures : ^ she must say, that she had ^ 
iisver before met with any jbody not acquainted 
A«ith -thetni-r-in. England,; the Childreft.of.the 
very lowest people, all read their Bibles; at<d,. 
in Scotlai^di which was apart of England, every 
bpdy made a point of reading tliem in. Latin/. 

* How unconsciously do We mount a ladder of. 
l^dy assertion^; when there . is no one to say, > 
* Is your foot firm ?' Madame D'Orsette did> 
aotknow exactly that matters were notiquke 
aj^ she stated them; she had heard — and ^she, 
8upposed-*-and she made allowances for pro- 
gress since; she left her own country; and.the 
sum- total of effect on poor Rosanne was com* 
plete shame. 

} * I have been too proud^ I see,' said she; M 
did not know it till now; but it shall not hinder, 
my learning: I am more ignorant than any. girl 
3|0U ever saw— for I do not even know what, 
iDpe^rstitiop is : I thought you could and would: 
ihow me a little of it — ^how to begin to leara. 
it; — ^and it was toask this, indeed, that I came. 
I have seen a very few superstitipus persons,, 
and I like them so much, that I am determined^ 
to learn it: I would rather learn superstition 
than religion ; I do not quite like my governess'sr 
account of religion — O then/ said she, seizing the^ 
marchioness's hands, Mo teach me:supei*$titi9%t 

i m 
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* I cannot teach you to be superstitious,' replied 
Xfadanie D'Orsette, drawing back — * I am not 
at all so myself; you have been brought up, I 
dare say, on the new plan — I have been used 
to it, but I cannot say I like it; and I am sure 
my uncle would not: so I take care/ added* 
she, with humorous grimace, ' as the good old 
soul has neither chick nor child, that Lisette 
shall be taught all the pretty stories in the 
Bible — more than that, I do not attempt yct> 
and indeed I make her maid do even this ; for^ 
as to teaching, you might as well set me to 
plough, or plant cabbages ; but any body can 
teach such a child/ -/ 

There was nothing in Rosanne's mind that 
could controvert any part of this information ; 
and the attention with which she listened might 
easily be mistaken for acquiescence. 

The marchioness's frankness was every mi-. 
nute more pleasing. She was solicitous to 
Cfitablish' an intercourse with her agreeable 
neighbour. She promised secrecy and patience 
while it was arranging, and obligingly offered 
to accompany. Miss Bellarmine part of her way 
back ; a civility which was gladly accepted. 

Whatever conversation could do to facilitate 
acquaintance, was done in the course of their 
walk together. To the questions which the 
marchioness put, Rosanne could give little more ^ 
than affirmative or negative replies ; and Avhen 

VOL. u. c 
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sire wished to be communicative, slie had little 
mbre to speak of tlian of an indulgent father, 
and ^ governess ' who was ignorant of nothing/ 
for ^ interesting adventures/ she had only the 
4uirrel of the bailiff with the old man, the 
story of the * reveriant/ and the circumstanoes 
of Nahnette's pious services and death, all con- 
nected by the principle to which they referred, 
and reverberating on that curiosity which at 
first had made them important to her. 
' The marchioness had much more to tell ; and 
even if it was not all very interesting to ano- 
ther, her spirited countenance and lively man- 
ner gave it effect : she told of happiness pre- 
ceding misfortune — of the hidulgences of a 
father*s house, contrasted with her miseries as 
al wife. . She described the marquis in glowing 
colours, as one of those driven from their coun- 
try in terror and despair ; but when Rosanne, 
in her native simplicity, asked whether he 
might not have done some good by remainibg, 
slie had nothing to reply: she might have 
added, that he was young, ardent, presuming, a 
philosopher in his own estimation, and in that 
of rievoliitionists — something very different in 
the opinion t/i the conscientious and the pra* 
dent. Linked in scientific and speculative 
friendships, he was the dupe of others, till Jie 
learnt in his turn to make dupes. Having taken 
Jialf-measures, which he had not the courage 
or the malignity necessary to perfect, he had 
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forfeited his estimation with the innocent, with- 
out sharing in the plunder of the guilty; but in 
escaping from his own country, he had the 
good fortune to avoid the resentment of those 
whom he had deserted and those whom he had 
renounced, and to arrive in England at a time 
when generous predilections prevented unhand- 
some interrogatories, and Compassion said to 
Prudence, * In pity be still and sleep (l)/ 

Connected as he was, it had been his hope 
and belief, that his exile from his country 
would be short, and his return gratifying to 
himself (8); and his spirit had stooped to receive 
obligations, under the delusive persuasion, that 
he should soon have the requital of them in his 
power. — ^The parents of the lady whom he mar- 
ried, had, in the enthusiasm of feeling, beeii 
lavish of kindnesses to one who did so much 
honour to their sympathy : they had feasted, ex- 
hibited, and extolled him, till it became an en- 
viable distinction when he chose their house 
for his abode : his manners, his talents, and 
imputed misfortunes, had enchained the young 
lady's affections, and thwarted dll the views of 
hier fainily for her advancement in life. Their 
affliction had been as great as if they had not 
been^ by their want of foresight, accessaries to 
the cause of it ; and some emotion, when speak- 
ing of her deceased father and mother, left it 
to be imagined that the misfortunes consequent 
oil her marriage, had sat too heavily on their 

g2 
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minds (3). She could not dwell on this part 
of her story. . She turned from it to tlic kind- ' 
ness of her uncle, who, she really believed, did 
not like, even now, to trust her in the land of 
Frenchmen ; — she was persuaded he gave her no 
credit for being willing to return to England ; 
and, indeed, she must confess, that, were France 
settled under any secure form of government, 
she should prefer it ; but there was no prospect 
ofthis at present, therefore it was certainly be^t 
for her to take Lisette to England, and she 
should have said^ an hour before she saw Miss 
Bellarmine, that she cared not how soon she 
set off — for the manner in which she was living 
was forlorn to excess. 

With the kindest reluctance — a sentiment 
which was new to Rosanne — the marchioness 
quitted her at the park-gate, expressing the' 
most gratifying anxiety to see her again, and 
laying herself out to receive directions how she 
should be most serviceable to her. RosanneV 
joy could be equalled by nothing but her gra- 
titude : the ardour of juvenile hope saved her 
from all doubt, and her inexperience from all 
dissatisfaction. The mixture of feeble inten- 
tions and weak performances in Madame D'Or- 
sette's description of her habits of acting — the 
tr^gi-comedy of her successive sentiments — the 
causes for seriousness, afad the frivolity that 
counteracted them, could not strike such a no- 
vice in society, veiled as they came to her sight, 

4 
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by prepossessions. . She perceived nothing but 
the kindness, the poHteness, J^good humour, 
and the many personal graces 4C>f her new friend ; 
and comparing her only wifli the very' few 
ladies whom she had ever seen, and more closely 
with Mademoiselle Cossart, she was not to 
blame if she thought the world could not pro- 
duce a woman equal to Madame D'Orsette. 



NOTES. 

(1] The reader will perhaps not be offended, if led a 
little out of his way to possess himself of some facts con* 
nected with the mention of the emigrations of this period, 
and tending to set in a fair point of view, the private conduct 
of distinguished personages. 

Amongst those who took the benefit of that noble charity 
which Great Britain exercised towards the * Emigres* from 
the revolutions of France, some of the most conspicuous were 
the three sons of the deservedly infamous Due d'Orleans, 
who, shame to say ! had been, even in the full blowing of 
aU his odious vices, the chosen associate of some Englishmen; 
who ottght, like St. Paul on the isle of Melita, to have 
shaken the viper from their hand. As refugees from the 
fire he had helped to kindle, these princes of the house of 
Boarbon, after wanderings and sufferings that cannot be 
new in the recital, settled themselves in a house of a very 
inferior description in the outskirt of the village of Twick- 
enham, where the bounty of our government, if not wholly, 
in great measure supported them. They lived in a way that 
could give no umbrage to any one. Instead of the splendid 
tri-coloured livery of their house, they gave a plain dark 
blue frock turned down with scarlet: the duke kept a hand- 
some carriage and six very fine grey horses — this was the 
.^nly distinction they assumed ; and the decorous conduct of 
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their household was remarkable ;— their steward- and hotise- 
keeper were husband and wife, and two house-maids com- 
pleted their female establishment. The affection between 
the brothers was most amiable, particularly between the 
Due d*Orleans and the Due de Montpensier, who were 
within two years of an age, and of the same quiet habits and 
elegant pursuits. Whoever had seen their house must have 
admired the utter disregard the elder brother showed to 
kis own comforts, and the anxious concern for those of hip 
brothers. The Due d 'Orleans' bed had neither curtains, 
posts, nor tester — those of the Due do Montpensier and the 
Comte de Beaujolais were curtained and canopied. 

A taste for painting, and a very great proficiency in the 
use of oil-colours, distinguished the Due de Montpensier* 
One large room was hung entirely with the productions of 
his pencil, and he was indefatigable in his application, per- 
haps to the additional injury of a constitution which had 
suffered by his misfortunes and imprisonment. In March 
1807, notwithstanding the great care he took to conceal 
alarming symptoms^ the state of his health discovered itself 
by all the indications of rapid consumption. He fluctuated 
till early in May, when, a little recovering, he set out with 
bis brothers and a medical friend for the coast of Devon- 
slnre; but at Salthill grew so much worse^ that it was neces* 
sary to stop at the inn there.-<-A blister was applied, and he 
awoke the next morning relieved, and with a peculiar feel- 
ing of satisfaction, which he expressed to his valet when 
dressing, by saying he viever in his life had felt so refreshed 
and so happy. To give him air without fatigue, he was 
drawn into the garden of the inn, in a chair which had 
been sent by a lady of distinction for the purpose, his elder 
brother and tlie physician walking by him. He had gone 
but a few paces, when, turning to the duke, he said, ' Donne 
moi ta main, moYi frOre — je meurs, mon ami'-— and almost 
instantly expired. 

- On opening the body, two large and five small abscesses 
were found on thelungs. The corpse was embalmed, and, 
nnder the imperious dictate of circumstances, it was pra^ 
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posed to inter it by niglit in the catholic church, Soho, in 
such a way as to admit of its removal to France, in the 
event of a restoration. The sentiments expressed in the 
discussion of this business — the delicat^ forbearande of any 
thing that could give offence to a protestant people-— the 
grateful* acknowledgment that too much had beep done by 
the government, for those who had no claim, to admit df 
asking more — and the sense of indefeasible pretensionsi 
which must be veiled where the means to assert them were 
wanting, would have excited interest and respect even m 
persons the least incliped to pity. 

Here was again an opening for British generosity to set a 
glorious example. He of our royal dukes who had the 
most consoled this branch of an illustrious family under 
its degradations, immediately went to the king, and stated 
the deliberations at that time carrying on, and the prop({- 
sition as to the place of interment.<^The reply given needs 
no decoration : * Why cannot the Due de Montpensier be 
buried with mi/ family ?' 

We all know what followed. What does pomp afford half 
so gratifying to the heart of a Christian, as the recol- 
lection that the funeral of the first of the Bourbons who 
closed his life in this country, attended by all that could 
demonstrate perfect charity and noble generosity, in pasjif;- 
ing through the streets to the place of regal interment, 
affected the minds of the populace with an awful feeling, 
such as nothing but profound silence could e^pres^. — *, You 
might have heard a guinea fall,* said he, the descendant of 
the great Sully, who represented the body of Frencb peers. 
— * When the Abbey doors opened,' saidj Mrs. S— , < l 
felt proud of being an Englishwoman.* 

But regal goodness^ though it might lead th.e way, did 
not monopolize these powers of consolation— nor, alas ! did 
the need of their exertion cease with this perfected act of 
benignity. The sudden ^ock and extreme grief attending 
and consequent on this misfortuni^, deprived the elder of 
tbese affectionate brothers, of all ability to think for.hija]r> 
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8^1f : but he was pursued with kindness ; and an example of 
discretion, as well as of humanity, was afforded by a poble 
marquis, who possessing a variety of residences, offered one, 
-apt then occupied, to the Due d'Orleans, and suffered him 
for several days tQ remain there, uninterrupted by the in- 

. trusion of any of the family. 

Nor was this all. A return to a house, endeared by the 

'Due de Montpensier's society, embellished by his taste> and 
now rendered gloomy by his.deatb> was not to be thought on ; 
and this exiled prince would, by choiqe, have been again a 
wanderer: — ^but he who had stirred the royal feelings of his 
sovereign and father, had now a house to offer him ; and 
thither he removed. — The thoughtless passenger might say, 
when w^ggoqs bearing a distinguished badge were seen 
in readiness to assist, that it was polite in a royal duke, thus 
%0' meet the want of the moment — or John Bull might growl 
Ojit his hatred to forei^crs, or advert to the just causes 
of dislike towards these foreigners in particular— but the 

, coptemplative mind looked farther, and presumed to offer 
up to Heaven a submissive wish that such deeds might be 
^ remembered for good,' where alone they can meet their 
reward. 

Sad was it to perceive, that soon the cup of sorrow was 
filling again. The decorations of the elegant residence be- 
stowed on these princes, were not finished, when the health 
of the younger gave way ; and, to avert fatal consequendes, 

, it was nepessary that he should quit England. — No command 
intended to produce good, could be more repugnant to the 
feelings of the Due d* Orleans— he had an antipathy to the 
sea; and whither to go, and how they might go without 
being made prisoners, were questions. Nothing could have 
been more acceptable to the French usurper, than the 
capture of a vessel carrying any part of the Bourbon 
family. 

To Malta-^in a frigate provided by our government — they 
decided on proceeding ; and the duke spent the two last 
lUgbts pf bis residence at his pavillion, in taking care of tl^« 
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pictures painted by his already deceased brother— He 
was seen in tears performing this office of respect — he em* 
barked, reckless of every thing but the object of his volun-* 
taryexile~-and—- buried him for whom he submitted to it, 
at Gibraltar! — While we cannot understand^ let us not 
njurmur. 

(S) Many were the emigres seduced by the hope of 
return, A party of them who settled near Tunbridge 
Wells, when visited by the ladies of the neighbourhood, 
would show their garden ; but when advised to allot a part 
of it for a store of winter potatoes, they admitted, that > the 
advice might be serviceable to persons likely to remain here; 
but they did not doubt that, long before the pptatoi^s could 
be necessary, they should be again happy in tbeir own 
country/ This w^s in 1794. 

(3) A sight of the late Lady D— — , a short lime before 
her death, might perhaps have made some young ladies, on 
the eve of disobedience to kind parents, waven Being takea 
very ill in her carriage, in London streets, she asked for 
admission into a house which she was passing ; and being 
received there with pitying attention, and recovered, in 
some measure, from a dreadful state of nervous agitation, 
«he expliuned her indisposition by saying, that she had 
l^een to visit her wretched daughter, who having*-as all the 
ivprld knew — xpade a desperate match, was left by her 
unprincipled husband with two children, and not a guinea. 

* Her last words,' said the old lady, * overcame me. — I 
asked her, what I should send her<— and she told me — * A 

* Jialter^^ 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 

- Miss Bellarmine reached home in safety, and 
in a' mood of artificial courage that almost 
defied her reception there. She first sought 
Mademoiselle Gossart, resolving to impose si- 
lence on her, by taking on herself to plead her 
own cause before her father: but her heroism 
was all superfluous; for the lady had received 
visitors, whom nothing but Mr. Bellarmine's 
confinement to his chamber, allowed to enter 
the house, and had not been able to dismiss 
them when Rosanne entered her apartment 
The time had flown ; and she had not been con- 
scious of that of Rosanne's absence. It was, 
therefore. Mademoiselle Cossart, who had to 
beg for forbearsmce and concealment. 

She then went to her father's chamber. He 
had been engaged in an arrangement of aflairs, 
which Rosanne's presence would have inter- 
rupted. Thus, it being oonvenient to both her 
guardians that she should be absent, the length 
of her absence passed unheeded : had it been 
inconvenient, it would have made itself felt. 

Rosanne soon perceived that Mademoiselle 
Cossart had some secret to keep, respecting the 
persons whom she received. At the first op- 
portunity, she introduced the subject; and with 
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90 many good reasons for her fears of discovery, 
that Rosanne was convinced she had not yet 
heard the true one. The visitors might have 
passed unregarded, and the visit as matter of 
private concern ; but she would not be quiet 
She would not be satisfied with telling one fal- 
sity — she must tell a hundred; and, in ctoing 
this, gave the sharpened intellects of Rosanne 
tin>e to contrive an attack where she meai^r 
only defence. — Rosanne began : 

* I have had a delightful walk to-day/ 

* Did you make the tour of all your favourites 
and collections? Ah ! I have forgotten to ask 
you after your beautiful demoiselle : what can 
be so graceful as the movements of that bird2 
Indeed, my dear, you must study them. They, 
are those of the first professors of the heroic- 
ballet — such steps — such graces — are they not 
fine?' 

* O, very fine ! but rather too short, in my 
opinion-r-I should like to take some- steps a 
little longer — I hate measured paces : the. bird 
and I are just in similar situations-^! may wall^ 
as much as I please, but always the same dull 
round-r-if /had wings, /would use them.' 

*^ fie ! this is very unpolite to your dear 
papa, as well as to me. But you say you h44 
a "sweet ^alk to-day — how happy I should have 
been to have attended you ! but I was so ill ! 
and walking does always so fatigue me! aud,. 
indeed, I rather expected these friends; but aitj. 
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any other time, I should be very happy to ac- 
company you.' 

* Well, then, you shall accompany me to- 
morrow; and I will show you my beautiful 
walk/ 

TRe morrow came ; and Rosanne held her 
governess to her professions, not letting her 
into the secret of her destination, but suffering 
her to suppose that a path which she had once 
explored, would be the extent of her fatigue. 

Miss Bellarmine was always well dressed. — 
Mademoiselle Cossart was^ in this point, perfectly 
French ; it was either midnight or high noon 
with her external: — moderation, she had none; 
and cleanliness was, with her, a despicable 
anxiety. If she had never been obliged to ap- 
pear before Mr. Bellarmine, she would have 
resembled a Hottentot. 

In the vilest of her morning-attire, when in- 
dulging too long in her bed, she, who had na 
method of despatch, had run the employment of 
two hours into half an hour, slipshod, unlaced, 
unpinned, tied together with ligatures tied to 
each other, bustling to get her clothes into their 
places, she followed the sylph-like figur^f^ of 
Rosanne, snowy, light, and flexible jfe^a per- • 
r feet ostrich-feather. — She led to the^'sfarden : 
• and Mademoiselle Cossart did not think her- 
self at liberty to complain, when, having passed 
the toucan, the demoiselle, the American 
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plants, and. the singing-birds' aviary, they had 
jeached the new grotto* 

But Rosanne proceeded still forward and into 
the park; and her companion then began to 
grow uneasy ; nay, she went on to the extent 
of the park on that side, and this was alarming ; 
and now she was so much before, that she might, 
or might not, choose to hear the call for her re- 
turn. Slie reached a gate, and was seen to take 
the key out of her bosom : — the panting satellite 
was in dismay : she called — she screamed— she 
made a speaking-trumpet of her hands : it would 
not do :— Rosanne proceeded to the foot of the 
hill ; there she stopt and turned about, but only 
to beckon with the authoritative pantomime of a 
stage-ghost. She proceeded. 

Having reached the top of the hill, she again 
turned, and waiting for the toiling lady to reach 
the bottom, she encouraged her by pointing to 
some object near at hand, saying, as she ap- 
proached, * We are close to Madame D'Orsette's 
cottage: do not hurry yourself — we may rest 
here/ 

A cottage was a palace in the estimation of 
one who \vas rendered unable to move, more by 
the want of a moral principle than of physical 
strength ; and had it been a church— supposing^ 
Monsieur Bellaimine at a due distances-she, 
would not have scrupled to enter it. 

Invigorated by hope, she gained the summit^ 
' Now,' said Rosanne, * only look round— what ^^ 
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* lovely view!— how well our chateau, and the 
woods about it, and the water, look from this 
Spot, and how pretty Madame I>'Orsette's cot- 
tage !—6tily let rtie look for a few minutes — just 
while you cool, and then I will not detain you. 
I will go back directly; and you know it is 
chiefly doXvn hill home ; we shall bowl along 
like two pippins.' 

•'* What! ^nd not rest at all? O! I shall be 
dead !— pippins indeed !' 

' * Well! if you are tired so very much, sit 
down on the grass, and I will sit by you and 
5ing to you.' 

' * Sing? — ^^I sit down? how am I ever to get up 
again if I sit down on the' ground? You may, 
but wha.t am /to do? No, no: I will not die 
for any body's humours ; there is the house, and 
to th^ house I will go.' 

'* If my father should ever know it!' 

'*' Let him know it, I care not; I must go xty 
and get something to eat; I shall ftint' 

^Tiint! why, we have not breakfasted three 
hours.' 

^* Wfett!and'is not that long enough? I always 
ttDW-KaVeiny jelly before this time — I Cahnot' 
do without it, so I must get something. Odearf 
hoNT I'ivisli we had not come! — if we had but 
one of the carriages^^if there were any body to 
send 1 — ^how could you serve me such a trick? I 
am piersuadied you did it on purpose to laug^h at 
ijie««^jt*i very unpolite/ 
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Tfte unfavourable suspicion inight have been 
confirmed by Rosanne's laughing immoderately^ 
as she drew nearer the house, calling very loud 
to her companion, and unaccountably depart* 
ing from the usual propriety of her behaviour; 
but the effect produced, and on-^ which she had 
calculated, dismissed all surmisesr, Madame 
D'Orsette' opened a porte-fenfetre, and her main- 
servant sodn appeared coming towards the 
ladies. 

The weary one now found the use of her feet 
-^she iidvanced to meet the ' herald of comfort,, 
while Rosanne, completely sheltering herself 
behind her tall broad*figure, left her to say, that 
Mademoiselle Cossart and Miss Bellarmine, 
being much fatigued, requested permission to 
€inter the house to which they had • approached* 

* You had better be * cautious,* ^hiipered Ro* 
sanne, taking her governess's arrt, and leaning a 
little heavy as she was posting* almost at the 
heels of the man ; * I am afraid • this lady is not 
a woman whom my father would like me to 
know/ 

* I care not if she be a Witch/ 'said the pro* 
fessor of philosophy; * I will riot* die on the 
ground for any body.' 

' V ■ ■ ■ 

' Madame D'Orsette behavfed admirably — ^she 
received the ladies as strangers, and paid by far 
the greater attention to her who least merited 
it Light refreshments were brought— Made- 
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moiaelle Codsart begged for something morcf 
substantial, and was indulged. The child did not 
ippear^ and the visit was concluded in the com- 
mon way, and with perfect satisfaction to the 
sufferer, who, in her gratitude for being well fedy 
saw her hostess in a very favourable point of 
view. An offer to send to Chateau- Vicq for tha 
cabriolet, completed the obligation, and ^ Ma-^ 
dame D'Orsette was a woman with whom Monr 
sieur Bellarmine must be acquainted/ 

In the way home, the fertile brain of Ro- 
sanne's companion contrived a story of full ex- 
culpation, which she knew her pupil dared not 
contradict Bellarmine listened with curiosity 
to her narrative, and felt some self-complacency 
in Iiearing that the widow of the Marquis D'Or- 
aette so exactly answered to his idea of the wo- 
man whom such a man would have chosen.-— 
Bosanne embellished the whole with what could 
scarcely be called caricature of her governess's' 
distress : her father was amused, and expressed 
hi$ willingness to make a visit to their agreeable 
neighbour, as soon as he could quit his house. 

The. danger which Mademoiselle Cossart had 
so narrowly escaped, perhaps more by the ca- 
pricious apathy of Bellarmine, than even by her 
own dexterity, inclining her to be more vigilant 
IB her guardianship, Rosanne saw that, unless 
she actied \v;.ith firmness, she should be more fet- . 
t^red than heretofore, but that she had every ^ 
thing to hope from the success of her first expe- 
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riiheiit ,At the first opportunity, therefore, the 
next day, when the circumstances of their visit 
were the subject of their conversation, she sud^ 
denly quitted hfer tone of mirth and banter, con- 
tradicted every attempt to extol Madame D'Or- 
sette's imagined merits, and, to the evident 
astonishmentof her governess, said, 

* I will tell you fairly what I have done, and 
mean' to do. — When I told you, on Thursday, 
that I had taken a walk, I had made a visit to 
MadameD'Orsette. — You see, by this, how easily 
you are deceived.— I have long had a curiosity 
to see people who are what you and my fa- 
ther call superstitious^ because I am sure they 
are happier than I am ; and I should like to* 
know what it means. Nay, do not start, my 
sweet governess ; but hear me. You must not 
betray me— you will not, I am sure, because 
you recollect you suffered me to be absent more 
than three hours, without any inquiry about me, 
though my father has charged you, while he is 
confined, never to let me even walk in the gar- 
den alone; from w^hich I begin to conjecture 
more than I choose to tell you. — In the visit I 
Inade to Madame D'Orsette, I found out what 
I had suspected, that I have been cheated and 
imposed on. — I have been most cruelly kept ig- 
norant of that which I have been striving to 
learn, and which, I am sure, you must know 
I ought to be taught, or to learn for myself. 
What I have heard always blamed as supersti- 

TOL. II. D 
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tion iS| I am convinced^ something good for 
tJie whole world. I cannot find any thing 
that has it not, more or. less, except my father 
and you ; and I cannot tell you how I feiel, that 
nothing will satisfy me but knowing if I am 
right. If you will let me suppose, what. I am 
almost sure is true, that some very good Being 
made this beautiful world, and takes care of it, 
aud that, when we die, we do not die quite, but 
revive again ; and that whatever state of ex- 
istence we come into, will have some relation, 
hi its happiness or its misery, to our conduct 
while alive here, there is nothing I ever saw, 
or heard, or observed, or wondered at, that I 
cannot account for. Now, when I ask my father, 
or you, questions, I perceive there is always some 
point beyond which you cannot or will not go; 
— both of you give me some answer^ at last, that 
provokes me — I cannot believe you — I would 
not answer you so, to any thing you asked me : 
I should think you would find out that I was 
ignorant, or that I had some motive for deceiv- 
ing you, if I did.' 

She then proceeded to a succinct detail of 
those circumstances which had first awakened 
her curiosity and alarmed her suspicion. With 
correct memory, the most perfect honesty, and 
a firmness over which her auditor had no power^ 
she recapitulated her ideas; she avowed her 
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bias; and she related every occurrence that had 
^ded her or distressed her. 
'' * I have now/ said she, * almost by accident, 
or by what you call necessity, learnt that neither 
we nor the world made ourselves ; that therd 
was a time when it was not made : there is no 
trutfh in what I have been teazed with, of things 
that never had a beginning : in short, I do not 
believe there is a word of truth in what either 
you or my father have told me ; and how either 
of you could have the heart to tell such trum* 
]>ery stories to a poor ignorant girl like me, who 
you knew, or thought^ or hoped could not con- 
tradict you, I cannot conceive. Who was to 
tell me, if you and my father would not? What 
wene you afraid of ?' 

- The agitation of her mind now giving the ap- 
pearance of passion to her manner. Mademoi- 
selle Cossart had an opportunity of making a 
diversion {' and she began her often-repeated re- 
monstirances against that dreadfully natural cha* 
racter which Miss Bellarmine would suffer to ap- 
pear. * What was the business of polite educa- 
tion, but to correct nature ? What was the fruit 
of a)l the pains she had bestowed in this en- 
deairour, if Miss Bellarmine were still as shocks 
ingly inclined to give way to violent feelings, 
as when she was ten years younger P 

* I would answer you,' said Rosanne ; ^ but I 
«ee you intend I should, indging it, forget what 

p S 
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I meant to say. You cannot now over-awe me. 
I am not sensible of any feeling improperly 
violent: if I x^ere, I would check it; for I begin 
to hate feelings — my father and you are all feel- 
ings, and they tire me. To myself I appear calm 
and firm ; and as the idea now uppermost in my 
mind has occupied the hours when I might have 
slept, and my thoughts when awake, I cannot 
suppose I am committing any fault that can be 
ascribed to my impetuosity. I have striven, to 
the utmost of my power, to repress my curio- 
sity, my vehemence, every thing that could be 
blamed. I have tried to be content in error and 
in ignorance — I cannot Think of your own 
maxims of liberty and independence ! — do I of- 
fend against them ? or will you deem it pru- 
dent to treat me like a peevish fool or a refrac- 
tory child any longer, when I tell you I will be 
heard?' 

Mademoiselle Cossart started back, as if in 
astonishment and despair: she even took out 
her handkerchief; but Rosanne only continued : 

^ My resolution is taken. — Madame D'Orsette 
must be capable of giving me the information 
I want : I dare say that her opinions are exactly 
the same as the old man's, and not very different 
from any that I have obtained on the subject of 
what I shall, from this time, call Religion. If 
the rich and the ppor, the educated and the ig- 
Morant, the young aiid the old, agree, without 
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any consulting between them, that there is a 
God — ^if I do not find, in their manner of stating 
their sentiments, that concealment, that incon- 
sistency, that unsatisfactory stopping short, 
which I observe in talking to you and my father, 
it is natural that they should have more credit 
with me than those whom I have every day 
more reason to suspect, are— I cannot tell why 
—misleading me; and consequently I must be- 
lieve that there is, what Madame D'Orsette 
called — ^and I like the term extremely — a Su- 
preme Being, in inquiring after, whom I shall 
obtain satisfaction for all my doubts. 

■ My resolution, I repeat,' continued she, ' is 
taken. As I am persuaded of my ignorance, 
and nobody will teach me, I will learn for my- 
self what I am to think and ought to do, and I 
will not mind being called superstitious. I will 
know this Maker of the world, and, as I supr 
pose, of myself; and as something within me 
tells me that he must l^e good, and wise, and 
kind, and I am, sure he must have more power 
than any other being, I feel that it is my duty 
to love him, and to strive to please him. I am 
astonished, that, as I am so shamefully igno- 
rant, and he can do every thing, that he has ex- 
cused me so long — I wonder he has not killed 
me. Why does he let my father and you neglect 
and despise him? All this puzzles me: some- 
times I think there can be no such person ; 
for, if it were a king in the woyld^ and there were 

p3 
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people who presumed to deny that he was king^ 
ht would puuish them.— O ! you cannot con- 
ceive the head-ache of being so puzzled a:nd' 
confused; but I will not bear this head-ache 
much longer.— If I find I am wrong, I will tell 
you so ; nay, I will own all my folly to my fa- 
ther ; — but if I am right, and there was a God to 
make the world, and if he takes care of it — and 
if it is he who does us good, when he might do 
us harm, I will understand that God ; — him I 
will know — him I will serve — him I will obey, if 
any body will but teach me how — and if it ia 
not too late. to learn.' 

t 

Mademoiselle Cossart opened her mouth—? 
but Rosanne put out her hand, and she seemed 
to accept it as permission to be passive. 

M shall, if possible,' resumed Miss Bellar- 
mine, * see Madame D'Orsette to-morrow, with 
you or without you, as you think best; for I 
must make the most of my liberty, before my 
father gets his. My purpose in seeing her 
^ill be to learn all I can of this religion from 
a book which she has ; and if it agrees with my 
notions, I shall immediately begin to be reli- 
gious. If you choose to betray this to my 
father, you certainly may ; but remember the 
danger to yourself. You let me walk alone, and 
this I shall certainly not conceal. If he H 
^^giy? I will endeavour to appease him ; but if 
} caonot do it^ I know not to wh^t I ma^f 
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nest be driven. I may endeavoar to get to 
England with Madame D'Orsette; for I long, 
to see my native country, and. to live amongst 
religious people; and this would be all you^ 
doing.' 

* But you would not go alone, or with only a 
person of whom you know so little as of Ma- 
dame D'Orsette, into a strange country, my 
dearest anxious charge — ^you would want ^ 

* Not you, my gentle governess,' said Ro- 
sanne^ with a triumphant archness. ^ You may 
be assured,* said she, smiling significantly^ 
* whatever travels I undertake in search of good 
religious people, I shall never request the favour 
cffyour company. My father's friend, Moni^eur 
Prieur's wife, was not much older than I am* 
now, wh^ we were first staying with them; 
and I could iK>t but observe, how much kiss 
childish she was than you, Mademoiselle,* ait 
times. I suppose her being married at^ mis;^ 

^ . think, 

without being either, I could be very grave 
and steady, especially if I could read the book 
that I saw at Madame D'Orsette's, with goo4 
advice in some parts of it : I asked her if it waa 
like Rochefoucault, but she told me rt waa Qot : 
by what she said—- 'but I was so confused, I can 
hardly remember any thing-r-my head ach^d 
so~^but it seemed to be the laws of the Supreme 
Being; and X saw some regulations which I 
think my father would have called very sen^ 

d4 
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sible. This book, I suppose, would be a good 
guide — I shall try to get one like it. 

* But,' said she, recollecting how far she had 
strayed away from her first ideas, ' if you will 
only be quiet, and say nothing of what I have 
told you, you have nothing to apprehend from 
me : I do not conceive that any thing which I 
wish to knowi can do me harm in any way.' 

The guide of Rosanne's youth took a few 
turns in the spacious apartment, while she deli-r 
Iterated on the choice she should make of two 
very opposite characters offered to her. Ro- 
sanne waited with politeness in silence and 
candour : she did not perceive that her governess 
had a. wider field of action than the simple 
alternative sh^ allowed her ; but Mademoiselle 
Cossart , was a little * scenic' in some of her 
movements, ^nd fond of interests, surprises, and 
striking situations ; and she now indeed astor 
nished her pupil, by raising her eyes and hands, 
and congratulating herself on the success of 
endeavours on her part, which she was sure 
every one must commend — blessing her talents, 
which had rendered her dear pupil — the pupil 
of her he?Lrt ! — a perfect pattern of goodness ; 
and, at last, thanking the * bon Dieu' for put- 
ting it into the mind of Miss Etellarmine to act 
with this * liberality and energy of soul ;' it was 
* what she had always hoped, nay, indeed ex- 
pecte^l/ It .had indeed ' grieved her to thq 
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very heart, to see Monsieur so set against every 
thing that had the air of religion.' She, how-» 
ever, * should not despair, since she had had the 
delight of hearing such noble sentiments from 
his daughter.' But she hoped * Miss Bellarmine 
would not disgrace herself by taking up her 
religious profession in the beggarly church of 
the pretended-reformed : it was low — it was 
poor — beneath her.' She had a cousin, a charm- 
ing young man, born in Ireland, and who spoke 
English with uncommon elegance ; indeed, he 
was one of the gentlemen who had called on 
her while Miss Bellarmine was gone out on 
Thursday-r-for she really lived such a reprobate 
life, tliat she was glad, now and then, to get a 
friend to come to her for a little comfort : and 
in case of sudden death, she liked to have some- 
body near,"-^and her cousin would tajk to Miss 
Bellarmine at any time, and she was sure she 
must like him ; for he had a very soft manner. 
She hoped her dear charge, who had cost her 
so many anxious hours, would indulge her by 
joining the splendid communion of the church 
of Rome, or at least the Gallican church; it 
was so magnificent, and had such fine music !' 

-^ On these points,' said Rosanne, with some 
dignity, * I have not decided ; you must not 
hurry mei — I am in the state of a person starved 
with coldi — I tell you I will have a cloak ; but 
it is not necessary at this moment that I should 
sejttle the colour of it^ or even the material : but 
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before I say another word, tell me, may I trast 
you ?— Will you be perfectly silent ?' 

Without farther entreaty, her governess as- 
sured her she had nothing to fear from her. 
She would be perfectly silent — her dear Ro- 
sanne might visit the amiable Madame D'Orsette 
whenever she would : she perhaps would not 
insist on her taking another such walk, for the 
way was really long — and the sun really hot— 
and she never was much used to bodily exertion. 
She would always keep out of Monsieur's sights 
when Miss Bellarmine wished it ; and there was 
no'occasion for him to know that she did not ac* 
company her always^ — surely Miss Bellarmine 
was now old enough to go a little by herself.' 

. Mutual promises of concealment being ex- 
changed, Rosanne gave way to her surprise and 
curiosity, by saying, ^ But is it possible that 
you can sincerely rejoice in my wishing to learn 
religion ? — you, who have, at times, almost led 
my father into his exclamations against every 
thing connected with it. Do you understand 
it yourself?' 

^ O, yes, perfectly,' said she, smiling. ^ I was 
brought up with as much religion, I suppose, 
as half the young people in the woiid, and it 
was indeed of the reformed church ; but when 
I came to France, I thought it mattered little 
Xvhat I called myself — and it is so much easier 
to go with the religion of tlie country, that j^ 
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was a Catholic — and then, I do not know how, 
religion went entirely out of fashion of itself : 
it was the fashion to have none — none of the 
people of talent had any; and I did not like 
to be particular — and I formed connexions— 
and — and then I came to Monsieur; and he, I 
found, was a philosopher ; it was all one to me 
— ^and religion is a thing. that one may take up 
at any time — it is not, like music, lost by want 
of practice. What concern is it of mine if your 
papa chooses to say there is no God ? if I were 
to say there is one, I should perhaps not stay 
in his house half an hour — and what then ? am 
I to turn myself out of my situation and qui^ 
you J for a notion? — ^'Tis time enough to think on 
these things. — But, my dearest love,' continued 
she, * I am shocked^ positively shocked, at your 
manner of speaking — such common-place child- 
ish idipm! mixed with those elegant expressions 
which I have inculcated on your mind from the 
works of the best authors !' 

* Nay,' said Rosanne, eagerly, * pray take your 
own share, if I speak ill ; — my elegant expresr 
sions, if I have any, must be my father's : — as for 
your style — I am afraid, indeed, I may have 
caught it.' 

A discussion might have ensued, but Rosanne 
was top much interested to argue this point 
She did not wish to disturb the serenity diffused 
over her governess's mind, and they parted in 
perfect amity. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 

Miss Bellarmine was now, to her own percep- 
tion, in reality, what it was merely affectation 
or policy heretofore to style her, a creature en- 
joying rational privileges ; and though she could 
not have named any one point but that of 
thought, in which her liberty was increased, 
yet this increase was so momentous to her, that 
it seemed to include, or at least to open on, 
every other species of free agency. 

As soon as she met Mademoiselle Cossart, in 
the morning after this explanation, she tried to 
get farther information from her ; but she said she 
had no books on the subject ; and she had either 
forgotten, or confounded with after-creeds, the 
religious tenets which should have been hers, 
at least by right of inheritance. Blended with 
the philosophical principles of materialism which 
she had puzzled out for herself, and had sprinkled 
over again with the not very dissimilar dry rub- 
bish of Bellarmine's theories, the little that 
remained of them existed in such a dust, that, 
when they came to be stirred, she had no 
power of describing even their outline; and 
however her real genuine superstition might 
incline her to a faith that, in desperate cases, 
offers desperate means, it \vas easy to discover 
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that the new philosophy had her best affections; 
for, as she very sensibly and prudently observed^ 

* what an immense job it would be to write 
over again, all the ' Perfectibility of human Na- 

* ture !' and how difficult would it be, to accom- 
modate it to the doctrines of the old school ! 
^ On the whole then, my dearest Miss^ Bellar- 
mine,' said she, at the conclusion of breakfast^ 

* I think it best to keep as I am for the present 
—a philosopher — out of regard to my book^ 
which I hope to get printed in Paris this year ;— • 
and unless you will indulge me by giving a po- 
lite preference to rny favourite church — ^if I 
have a favourite — I believe we should be safest 
if I had to say to Mr. Bellarmine, in case of 
any accident, that you never consulted me on 
the subject of superstition of any kind.' 

Rosanne having ascertained the sort of con- 
duct which her governess was the most likely 
to pursue, did not greatly regret, though she 
could not much respect, the prudence of her 
neutrality; but she was surprised, after she had 
acquiesced in it, to find her, at the next opporr 
tunity, bringing forward with every recom- 
mendation in her power, the interests of what 
she called her favourite church — if she had^^-B.n 
she always interlined in her oration — * a favour- 
ite.' — Music, painting, dresses, gold, jewels, 
magnificent buildings, led the way in her de« 
scription, to miracles, intercessions, indulgences, 
raptures bere^ and eternal felicity hereafter. . Sbo 
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undertook to make every doctrine clear, and, in 
her attempt, made every one suspected ; for it 
tras fencing with a left-handed antagonist — it 
Was submitting points of faith to the discon- 
certing interrogatories of a child, to argue with 
Kosanne, who scarcely knew that there was a 
Deity to worship, on modes of worship, or ar- 
ticles of belief. 

Her first impressions were strong. She re- 
collected the old man's having reproached the 
bailiff with the absurdity of his credulity as a 
Catholic ; and it appeared to her, that much of 
what she now heard recommended, though 
dressed in far better terms, was, in effect, only 
what this man had treated with ridicule and 
contempt. Her reason did not admit half that 
was urged ; and all that was urged, was in favour 
of the church of Rome: her reason admitted 
aU that the old man had said, and his faith was 
that of the reformed church : — ^poor Nannette's 
piety was rendered puzzling by her looking at^ 
aodl talking to, something which she held in her 
hand, and which, if left to her own ignorant 
cotistruction, Rosanne must have called a doll^ 
because she had never seen any thing else that 
k could resemble. 

• •Mademoiselle Cossart would have succeeded 
better, had she said less. Like the gentleman^- 
highwayikian Who made visits of explanation on 
his unloq4ced-for acquittal, she impeached her 
cause \if her ze^-— she gave a suspicion of some 
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latent . interest ; ai^d it acted like his produo 
tion of a crape from his pocket, which, as be 
said, he always carried to ^ brush the dust oiF his 
shoes.' 

. ^ If there were no religion,' said Rosanne to 
herself, ^ but such a puzzling one as my gover- 
ness talks of, I should not blame my father 
so much, for wishing me not to learn reli- 
gion. I must expect, certainly, ignorant as I 
am^ to meet with much in learning what is so 
new, and particularly in teaching myself, which 
I. cannot comprehend.-^I do not suppose I 
shall be required to give credit to what appears 
to me absurd ; but I will be very cautious, if I 
can, in distinguishmg what is absurd to me, 
from what is so in itself: — ^yet perhaps it is 
only Mademoiselle Cossart who makes it appear 
so;— I wonder how she .can know so much of 
what she calls forms and ceremonies, and so 
little of what I want to hear-*-€or she hardly 
seems to know much better than I do, who 
made her, or why slie was made ; or — which is 
what I want to learn most of all, whether we 
are to be ^ revenans' after we have been buried* 
I must inquire about this of the marchioness*^ 
I will positively make a list of queries which I 
Want to have solved, — I wish she seemed to 
have learnt more — I wonder she has not been 
more interested in what is so very curious, andi 
in my opinion, so important; for, by what I per- 
ceive and can find out, a great deal depends xm 

5 
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it — ^more than on any thing I have yet beea 
taught-' 

iJellarmine's tedious confinement, and the irri-. 
tability its continuance occasioned, which made 
even the conversation of his daughter, and al- 
most her being in the same room, unpleasant to 
him, gave her opportunity and security which 
she could not otherwise have obtained. Ho 
could neither follow her nor see which way she 
took ; and her first trial of her influence over 
the servants who drove or rode with the car- 
Tiage, told her that she was beloved and pitied 
by them, with the common feeling of indul- 
gence towards the juniors, and opposition to 
the seniors of a family, which is generally to be 
found in its dependents. 

The weather and the time of year justified he? 
preference of the open air ; and her father ex-* 
pressed himself almost grateful for any care she 
bestowed on her health. Nothing, therefore^ 
could be easier than her visiting Madame D'Or- 
sette — without fatigue, or loss of time in walk- 
ing. She drove thither, or went on horseback; 
and sometimes intimating that she had met lier^ 
or hinting that she had seen her in passing her 
house — and sometime* acknowledging that she 
had, on passing, spoken to her — she accustomed 
her father to hear of her without starting.-^He 
would reply, * As long as you have Mademoir 
aelle Cossart with you, I am easy ; but I t|eg 
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yjQU will never go any where beyond your own 
garden without her: I should be miserable, and 
I never should forgive her, if you did.' — ^Thc. 
point-blank question, if it ever was piit, was 
addressed to the vice-queen herself in private— 
and if she did, with^ her accustomed firmness, 
remove all Mr. Bellarmine's anxiety on this. 

■ ■ ■ 

head, Rosanne had not the uneasiness of hearing 
hen 

Every visit tliat Rosanne made to her new- 
friend, increased her vexation at the imperfec« 
tioQ of her knowledge, The talent of asking 
questions improved by practiqe ; but the ability . 
to answer them was, in such a mind as the 
marchioness's, stationary. — * You expect too 
much of me, my dear,' said she: — ^ I dare 
say, were you to go to London and enter it by 
London bridge, you would expect any of the 
passengers to be able to tell you the names of 
all the churches you would see from it/ 
. * Certainly,' said Rosanne-^* Would they 
not be able ?' 

* So far from it,' replied the marchioness, 
laughingt / that I know but one man in Eng- 
land, who could do it readily.' 
. Rqsanne was astonished— and how, inclined 
to lower her expectations very much, she grew 
shy* in, interrogating.— Her happuiess was ngt 
increased by the forbearance ; but her ingenuity 
offered her a. substitution. — She dared not yet 
tr^ne hoxat books : but she fought %\x% ihiirht 

VOL ir. "E 
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Spend her time^ while with Madame D'Orsette, 
in reading soiti* of those which she had shown 
her in a little traveHin^-libi^ry, a present froiii 
ker uncle. ' 

But here, too, slie was baffled. — Her friend 
could not forego the pleasure of conversatioft ; 
tod Rosanne, now first Sensible to her ovyn im- 
portance, was obliged, in politeness, to listen to 
that which appeared to her very trifling ; fori *^ 
it understood, that, sbmetimes wheti We •prO'fess 
ourselves extremely' fond of hearing othfers talk, 
it is ourselves whom we mean — and that when 
we speak of the charm of a companion, it is tlie 
docility of a listener which we really extol. 

* I wish,' thought ' Rosanne, * I could iiitro-' 

• - • • • 

duce myself to Lisette's nurse— but this I darS 
tipt propose/ 

Madame D'Orsette owed her very inconve- 
nient want of infortnation to varioiii^ causes; 
Her mother had been a flattered humoured 
beauty ; and her father, beside having a natural 
antipathy to the clergy, had quarrelled with hii 
only brother, who had been brought up to th^ 
church on the motive that has influenced' thosd 

• i f 

whom we ought not to imitate, to devote theii 
children to religion — the fancied necessity of 
farriily-aggrandizement There is no surer, pre- 
servative of ignorance &an shutting out those 
who can inform us; and this had been suc- 
cessfully done, while the y«ing lady remaine4 
iirfer Her father's roof: she hid tfeachers of t/H 
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sorts in abundance — all foreigners — all Catho- 
lics, or at least not Protestants : — and she liad 
niarried ja man whose family, always having been 
0^ the llomish church, left him educated to the 
«ame faith — and of this church he was called 
to recollect himself as a member, when the 
lady's parents, now first zealous in the cause of 
theirs, yielding to her decisive resolution, bound 
Ibim under various pains and penalties, to leave 
her the free exercise of her religion. Adhering 
to his engagement, the marchioness had not 
even opposition to stimulate her; and in tlie 
spring-tide of romantic fondness, averse to every 
thing that crieated distance between them, she 
made excuses to herself for her neglect of public 
worship, lest she might point out to others, or 
feel herself, that they could not join in it — and 
endeavoured, without much repugnance of in- 
clination, to think as little and as lightly as 
possible, on a subject on which they could not 
think alike.— * No faith could be bad which the 
man whom she loved, professed — and it was 
part of the liberality of his mind and principles, 
that Jie never introduced the subject in any way 
Trtherefpre they never could disagree/ 

Marriage between persons of different com- 
munions, must, at best, bring disquietude; 
and the hindrance it occasions to a regular con- 
sentaneous practice of duties, is an objection 
that speaks to the conscience. It requires no 
algebraic process to show th^ different chara^y 
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ters 6f plus and minus^ . nor any demonstrations 
of mechanic powers, to prove that countelaction 
Is not furtherance. JEvery tnaster of a fkmily 
should lead, in the religion of his house; and the 
example of a wife should add to, not subtract 
froni, the power of his guidance. Under parents 
oir opposite sentiftients, children must be puz- 
zled or cruelly neglected ; and servants, under 
such authority, can be but very imperfectly 
kept in order, ^he only security for peace bie- 
twieien the heads of a family thus circilfnstanced, 
or for respect from those subjected to them, is 
silence oil that tojpic, on which, of all otbers, 
it i^ most culpable to be silent 

And eVen with regard to tlia't not immedi- 
ately obvious, some thought should be be- 
stowed on the accumulating eHect of staall dis- 
couragements. That others of a.fainily at'e going 
to chuich, is a motive with more to gor— that 
some are not going, is a reason for onlission ia 
btiie'rs : there can^be no family-prayier when there 
i^ a want of religious agreement : and this will 
lead to personal neglect of the duty-*-the Sunday 
drags^ and soon becomes profaned 'i the servants 
tun wild, and are given up as irreclaimable—* 
they are witty on the superstition, or offended at 
the want of faith, in one or other of their prin- 
cipals ; and their secular interests, as well as 
their highest duties, suffer in the conflict It is 
therefore much to be wished— 4ut with every 
allowance of charitable regret, when' the ua- 
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ruly aflfections of young persons will not suffer 
reason to interpose — that this want of agree-* 
ment, as dangerous to 4oniestic comfort, and 
adding difficulty to duty, might be seriously 
considered, before the bridle be laid on the neck 
of that coltish little animal called Inclination ! 



. I 



Under ^he disadvantages already named, Ma: 
dame D'Orsette must have changed her nature, 
had she been what Rosanne needed-^but it was 
greatly to her credit that she wished to assist 
her, and rejoiced still more in the prospect of 

her uncle, Mr. Grant's, arrival, as it might 

...» ^^ 

cx)nduce to the comfort of ohe for whopi she 
professed a most ardent affection, as well as 
the highest admiration. ^ I know little of my 
uncle,' saiul slie, < but by his kindness to me 
when I deserved a good whipping, and from his 
letters since my misfortunes : but I am con- 
vinced he is one of the best cre^atures in thq 
world, or hp woqld never have, thought of leav- 
ing his pretty place in Kent, or the quiet life of 
a country-parson, to fetcli^ me hom^. — I am a 
little angry with him for thinking me still a 
fliit:— ^ pcKH* widow as I am, with a great girl 
here, who makes me k>ok as if I were thirty—^ 
that / am not to be trusted J — ^he will fandy I 
shall 4o something girlish, or foolish, which I 
believe is much the same thing. — Ah ! he doea 
not know what I have gone through; or he 
would not think so/ 

E 3 - 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



In a few visits^ Madame D'Orsette's daughter 
the little Lisette, had become so sensible to the 
affection of Rosanne's young heart, r^y to 
give its wannest feelings to any thing that 
would return* theni; — tlutt the expectation of 
Miss Bellaxmine, and the paxting Irona -MisB 
Bellanoine, .formed the joy and the misery of. 
the c\\itd, who, forward in intellect, and com- 
p^ratively her superior in point of information, 
had :been now and then referred tp, almost 
sportively, wlien the marchioness was at a; . Joss 
to xecollect that which had been tdo long or 
too imperfectly learnt, to be accurately reinem- 

b^e4» 

. Rosanne, now avaricious to rapacity^ of every 
source of knowledge, encouraged- by Usqtte's 
exceeding her mother's expectations in. the 
answers she gave to the common questions 
of religious initiation, asked herself whetlter 
this child might not assist her, and coosceiyed 
the bold design of availing hersdf,' at a very 
great risk, of Lisette's partiality^ 

*• Madame ^D'Orsette's want of information 
^jvould have Operated on some mitfds as ;eiico)ii- = 
)ra{*ement' to i^ most unreserved confession, 
or at least wmd have been f«lf as-: abating 



the s^Qse of extreme inferiority; but not aa 
did it act on that ,of Rpsanne, who^ toq 
ardent in her pursuit to veil what she nevei^ 
theless felt as disgr^^ful to her^elf^ was ye^ 
delicately sensible to tb^ ne<;e^i;ty $he imposed 
on the marchioness of repeating her 4iirprise» 
Uiat^ op things so comnionly kxioWvO, sheahoukt, 
on a sudden, now for the ^st time, feel heil^ 
self so much at a loss.-*-*^ I conld,' said Ro* 
sanne to herself, ' aSk iLisette imany mofe ^ues-> 
tiqns^ and without constraint^ as to what jiiople 
aret first taught when they, begin religton^ if I 
could but ^ke her home with me one day :-^| 
am sure my father could not kooW it/ 

It W&8 i9.ot difficult/to perstKtdb the mar A 
chionesjH Wh^il $h4 had next a for^iidabre task 
of tK)stpon^d: letter- Writing for employment, to 
fulfil a pfomite previously obtained^ that Li- 
s^tte siic^ld once be 'allo>wed to go hqine witb 
Mi^ Bellartaiine, and f eofiain till the following 
dty.^— A |)romise made in thfe hearing of ^ 
child of five years old, is ^n little danger oil 
bting forgbtten; and Lisetfe,. with: gr^ glee,, 
sftW herself transport<6d to Chateau- Yicq^ which 
sb^ reached about an hour beftnie Mr. Bellar-? 
nline's dinner*time. . > : ; 

Qn entering the housci d servant whispfere^ 
Rosanne, that Monsieur ft^d inquired^ fbi^ her, 
and seetded anxious foi; her return. To deposit 
Lrsette safely^ was a still more imniediate n^^ 

£4 
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cessity ; and for this, Rosanne went tdlter own 
apartments.— Before she could reach them, she 
was ' Hi et by 1i€lr governess, who, in the^most 
distressing and distressed ferment of all sortsr 
cf feelings that her interests would bear, detailed 
at once her ovra alarm, and the admirable ingc^ 
ifliity with which she had parried the danger- 
that exoitedit. — With as much of apology as 
served to show that she was proud of what- 
she had done, she acted the several parts of 
Mr. Bellarmine inquiring for his daughter, the* 
jiervant who was sent to summon her, and her-- 
self returning an answer to the summons.— To* 
perfect heV scheme, Rosanne's concurrence w4b* 
requisite ; and had she not, by bringing home 
Lisette, made it in her way to her fetheVs apart- 
ment first to visit her own, 'that blundering im- 
perfection with which cunning people generally* 
defeat their own purposes, would perhaps have 
that day ended the indulgences of Mademoi-: 
selle Gossart at Chateau-Vicq^ for, having for- 
gotten to tell the servant to request Miss Bel- 
hirmin^:^ come to her before she saw her fa- 
ther, llosanne would, in her usual prompti- 
tude, have gone immediately to him, and would 
hatre heard with some . astonisliment, that she 
had been reported * extremely indisposed,' and, 
ait tlie i iime when his mesisage was detivered, 
* most happily adeep/ ' : 
- * And now,' concluded Mademoiselle Cossart, 
' if you will oblige me so far as to have your 
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boitod chicken, \vhich I have ordered for your 
dinner, in your own ^ boudoir/ your dear papa 
will not know that I was too unwell to go out 
with- you this morning; and if you do not mean 
him to see Mademoiselle Lisette, you and she 
may amuse yourselves as you please without 
interruption/ 

The temptation was irresistible ; for the ne-* 
cessity of attendance in her father's study, if 
his humour should be that of wishing for her, 
had been a formidable apprehension set against 
her promised, pleasure and her hope of profit 

Rosanne keeping out of sight, turned over 
to the framer the conduct of the deceit she 
had so felicitously projected. 

But still there was in impediment to the free 
use of lier holiday. Mademoiselle Cossart must 
now 4^he with her pupil and Lisette; and when 
once seated at the dinner-table, she was so little 
in haste to rise, that Mr. Bellarmine had found 
it necessary to. have a signal agreed on be- 
tween him and his daughter, for the retreat of 
the ladies. 

Again she was fortunate. Mademoiselle Cos- 
sart having breakfasted slenderly, had taken 
* a little fricandeau' after her jelly at noon, and 
would now wait for * a little omelette from 
Monsieur's table,' as she was particularly en- 
gaged with her pen for the whole day. 
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. . Lisette^'s questions left no r.Qom for ]3L<*^a)i«ie'a^ 
tfllHci dinner was served. To fQmove all jcfr> 
maiAaig in; pediments, Miss Betlarmine desired 
t]be seivaiitStto wait in the antjeTrobm^ and theu 
sate down tp table with her Utile. guest Li- 
sevte's appetite was qujte ready; and probably, 
she expected chicken at Chateau-Vicq tp be 
something far better than chicken at home; 
but^jjve jb^d fipt tasted ;hjer food, when, opening 
her eyes as wide as they conld stretch, and 
s|^ceadyig her hands with the af;tion of .di&tnay^ 
she cried put, in a tone of self-reproach, ^ O. ! 
np grace)' 

There were regards to be observed with Lj- 
sette, which, with the marchioness, Eosannei's 
iQgQnuou8nes3 discarded :— she did not mean the 
child to know or to discover her deficiencies; 
i^or had they, in her visit to Madame D'Oxsette, 
ever been betrayed to her ; but as she knew not 
>yhat ^ grace' meant, . it wai^ requisite, in some 
way p'r other, to obtain an explanation of her 
tyords. 

Rosanne was hesitating, when Lisette rer. 
lieved her by adding, * Shall I say grace for 
yfixit — Nui:se says, I shall soon be mamma's 
littlp chaplain : — now, indeed^ I will say it very 
slpWj and $peak very plain, if I may say it' 
. I^osanne's polite, acquiescence, though genc*^ 
ral, was intelligibly encouraging; and Lisette^, 
catching permission from her eye, stood,, and 
raising her little hands, said a few words of 
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thankfulness for that, which wa$ spread before 
tbeni, concluding wi^th an humble wish to me-; 
Tit the continuance of providential favour,, 
which, for the sake of an intermediate person,^ 
* perhaps/ thought Rosanne». ^ some one wor- 
thier than ourselves' — was granted them. 

Rosanne, with a thousand feelings abput her; 
not one pf which dtie could ^efinf, felting her 
elbow on the tablei put her hand^t'efoqt Jiier 
eyes. 

^ You should stand up too,' said iJMMii 
' Nurse always does— but poor mamma ^las got 
a bone in her leg : — ^haye jfou got a bpfle in jfpur 
leg?^— O, you are crying! — am I naughty?— 
I cau% indeed, e^t any dinner if | am naughty/ 

Rosanne appeaised Lisette's fears ;— they dined, 
but with little conversation, as ' Nurse did not 
allow talking at meals.' 

A -very slight hint made Miss BelUrmine un-> 
ders^and the ceremony of ^ grace after dinner :' 
she stood up-^was less confused — and escaped 
reprehension. 

^ Can you tell me,' said Rosanne, with a grave 
countenance, as if seeking to discover ^vhethef f 
Lisette knew as much aS was required of her, 
^ why you say what you call grace ?' 

* Yes ; because God is so good as to send us 
corn to make bread-^and sheep, and l^mbs, and 
chickens .to eat, and water to drink — and so, 
you know, we ought to thank him, or, may be, 
he will send us no more ; — Nurse says so.' 
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To other questions of the lowest rank, whicl^ 
Rosanne intermingled with her endeavours to 
amuse Lisette. she answered in the same childish 
Way ; but as Christianity is the same ^ out of^ 
the mouths of babes and sucklings/ as from 
the pulpit, Rosanne could not be mis-led ; and 
Lisette was a teacher not to be despised, by one 
so very nklderately informed, even in the first 
priBcl^les^ ■(>f ' natural religiop, > 

c4{iivMg entertained herself as much as she 
entertained the child, and, at least in her own 
<)pinion, informed herself still more, Lisette's 
twinkling eyes, at an early hour of the even- 
ing, demanded a cessation even of pleasures. 
Rosanne carried her to her own chamber; and 

r 

as if delight were increased by privacy, took 
on herself the attendance she required, and 
would accept no assistance in her new office, 
though her maid, understanding that the visit . 
was clandestine, and the visitor to ba concealed^ 
promised the most obedient silence. 

Under Lisettc's direction, Rosanne went 
through the evolutions of a waiting-maid ; and, 
having dressed her in her sleeping-clothes, 
6he was going to lay her in her little bed, 
which had been her own some years before, 
and which she had called forth for the occasion, 
and placed in a comer of her chamber. » 

But Lisette, now awakened by the; frolic of. 
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. preparation^ did not,; in her haste to sleep, 

' Forget her good habits. — In the manner of chil- 

'd^n imitating the actions of their seniors, but 

yet with proper seriousness, she said, * Now yow 

ought to let me say my prayers — must say 

.■.II .,...-. •■» m 

prayer for pjoor mamma-^— see poor mamma again 
to-morrow, if I am good — ^and Nurse too»' 

Rosanne once more waited on her movements; 
ah(), as she directed her, sate down, and allowed 
Lisette to kneel at her feet She joined her 
hands, and with an attention that did credit to 
her teachings repeated, with ^some hesitations, 
her concise form of prayer (1). Her words were 
few and imperfect, but they were humble, grate- 
ful, and comprehensive. She paused, and then, 
with more ease, as if more fixed on her memory, 
repeated another prayer, of which the first sen- 
tence acknowledged a Parent dwelling beyond 
the limits of this world : the next professed 
submission to his will, with reference to that 
paid him in his high abode : then followed a re- 
quest for a continuance of the supplies neces- 
sary to existence ; and next, a supplication for 
pardon of transgression, and defence againstthe 
great calamities of life, and the greater that 
may attend us after it. It ended with ascribing 
to the object of adoration, the attributes of 
high dominion ; and, after another brief pause, 
one word, that seemed to have its energy, clos^ 
the infwt-devotioDs of Lisette ; and the nex^ 
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•mitiute she was asleep, clasped' to the thrdUbing 
liciart of her friOTcl. ' ■ ; > 

Rbsidirie laid her down WrtH gen tleQ^s^'abd 

^with feelings almost of sanctiiQed respedt; ami 
then turning her thoughts hack on h^t pvtix mi- 

^sedes, she, in deep humiliation, knelt on tile 
ground, and reclining her face on the hed, Wrst 
into silent tears, the only vent for her dumb 

" ■ * ■ 

ignorance. * ^ 

Bellarmine sent to inqiiire after his daughter, 
and Mademoiselle Cossaft herself brought the 
message to her. Rosanne had locked the door .: 
she arose, and opened it. Her governess started 
at her appearance, and would^ have persuaded 
her to cool her eyes with rose-water, and then 
to go to Monsieur ; but she was more disposed 
to indulge her new ideas, than to feign assent to 
her father's theories, to read gazettes of blood* 
fthed, or even to exhibit her progress in musig or 
foreign language. She therefore, when the. am- 
bassadress came again to her, with the obliging 
bflTcr of her plenipotentiary exertions, begged 
she might be reported still an invalid, — and satt 
down to think. 

' What an immense inquiry 1 have to make ? 
. said ihe : — ' every thing is a wonder : and I am 
not used to admit any thing without pausing.-^ 
Tins child's saying grace strikes me-r-I must 
inquire if it be a custom— I like it — it is inte- 
resting and solemn ; — and, if what I begin to 
imagine be true, it is right I am sure there is 
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$oinething that threatens some people, and 
keeps them in^ awe ; — but then it does not affect 
alU^— This child talked this evening of the wtc^ 
k^d^ifiess'Of teQing vc^hat'she called stories ; that 
ii t6'*say. lies. I' can Cdiiceive that Ites told to 
iiijuje are wrong, but falsity for convenience, 1 
am afrai^y I do not mind: — it affords the shortest; 
^y of avoiding evil, and it preserves peace: 
—yet it has sometimes, I thirik, been worse 
tji^' ttuth. Now, my governess cares not how 
many falsities . she tells; yet, I canaot think 
this right-^because, if every body told lies, 
thofe* Wixrld be an end of all credit: but this, 
thihl seemi* to have a horror of all falsehood,-^ 
why, I know not, unless some of us are bora 
with more, some with less taste for tmth. But 
what, theUy. gives this taste? — It must be in the 
structure of the mind: — it is then, I suppose, a 
part of the mind — and given to it by whoever 
made it.— I must know more of this.' 



I* 
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NOTE; 

* * ' ■ * 

1 :{1) If g^al gratitude be^ as it certainly is, ifu^ to those^ 
irbp,-.bjr their early care, hare laid the foundations of^healtl^ 
)p.the,co9Stitutiop of children, no less is the obligation .ti^ 
ib^ftse, w^ by lueans, perhaps, sometUnes very painful ti^ 
thtit own fbelings, have laid the foundations of good habiUsr 
Slid' fox. iPO gcpd bflbit ouglM; we to be more thazikfuly^liuui; 
for that of a command of our attention \n pur pubUc.^ 
private devotions. Mothers dp not think sufficiently of this, 
when Julia and Emma, at church, are mounted on hassocks, 
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that they may look about them<— the habit of ^ looking about 
them' will continue. — On the contrary, the habit of < not 
looking about them/ may be as easily, and far more me- 
fUly, established; and the good eflect is invaloaUe. It ift 
not^ m the power of novelty, or curiosity, or accident, ta 
move little IHanche, during the longest service of our church. 
From the moment she enters, to the moment of departing, 
fier eyes never are lifted up : she sees nothing b^t her book, 
or the carpet of the pew : — all the hints given her, — * I nod-- 
ded to you at churc;|i, but you would not see! me'— < It is^ 
no use to nutke myself gay for church, for Blanche will not 
look at me'^-' How could you possibly avoid seeing the. 
bride ?— My dear child, where are your eyes f '•— have no ef- 
feet : Blanche's mother, on taking her first to church, settled 
her future deportment : she was ^ not to stir hand, loot, or 
eyes, but on her bidding ;* — if she trtmsgressed, * she must bo 
turned out of the pew and the church, every one rising to 
stare at her, and the beadle follpwing her to drive her !' The 
desired influence was produced ; and Blanche's behaviour ia 
church, is what the behaviour of every one should be ; and^ 
to recommend it by a term that cannot fail to make an im- 
pression, far more polite than that of Lady Lavinia Gazely, 
who, in a most conspicuous situation, does certainly all 
th^t can be done, to defeat her own pious intentions, and 
those of her neighbours, in coming to divine worship. She 
would be angry, perhaps surprised, at being told she is very 
ill bred ; but she is so ; and not all the accomplishments 
in the Forld, nor even the height of her disdainful pride, 
will rescue her natural character from the suspicion of 
extreme viHganty. The fault is not hers — it is a fault in 
her training— the rod should have been brought w4th her, fbf 
Ae first three months. Little Master Harry's parents were 
equally wron^, when turning, in the Litany, to find out why- 
lie was in motion, they smiled at his having tied his pocket^ 
Hsndkerchief to two hassocks, in the strong fancy that tliegr- 
w#re coorertible into horses. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 



Ijisetts was awake .early> and npt at iail \x^ 
clmed. to i^maiii qiiiietly Ia hejr new lodgings 
Jlcsanne had waked atill earlier, and f<^lt, UiU 
moroing, a motive to activity, which, of later 
she had often sought in vain. AH her empldy* 
zoents had become tasks-Hall her relaxations 
had hecome laborious ; and, even when the sensf 
of right, which had never abandoned her, 
s})urred her to exeTtion> it had only been obey- 
ed to produce mortification. 

Her situation had, to her own apprehension^ 
been rendered more uneasy by the informa*" 
tibn she had obtained from Madame D'Orsette. 
She could make out that whatever she did was 
wrong'; biat she could not discover how to make 
it right. Aware of the creeping nature of that 
ifidoltticQ which was overspreading her mind^ 
^d the peevishness which was ,destn>ying her 
temper, she had endeavoured to keep a private 
JQuhial of every occurrence, and to mark every 
Iransgressidn; but the habit was irregular in ge^ 
«wal> and when not so, it brought only vexatioi^ 
fit the persiiadidn tiiat all labour of this sort waf 
mill. And now, inclined to cany her observe* 
tigtfia QU herself still farther, she lived in a qpn- 
jitw(t .flttdc;esaion of defeated purposes ^tiid k^ 
•dif-jitpio^dk: ^Ahgry with herself, b/scauscn ^ 
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had to labour without guidance, she might have 
sunk into perfect indifference as to her conduct; 
but the little she could read in her visits to the 
marchioness, did not allow even this repose; 
and, frightened by her own awful apprehension 
of some undefined) mysteriousi supernatural 
agency, she was as open to the weakest sug^ 
gestions of religions faitli, as to the conviction 
whiqh truth demands and candour admits. 

Tlie unnerving imperfection of all her ac- 
tions and endeavours^ made her almost prefer 
the quiet of sleep to the irritation of activity ; 
and, though able to allege nothing in excuse for 
her torpor, but the impossibility of pleasing 
liersel^ no arguments of her father's could pre* 
vail on her tO' think this discouragement toot 
childish to influence her, and too universal to be 
pleaded as a singularity in misfortuna 

Very desirous of improving her acquaintance 
with trath, as ' at least/ as she called it, ^ oQci 
ih]^ firm/ she had, notwithstanding her fre^ 
quent suU^jtitutions of expediency for fact^ 
made some progress in moral discriminations^ — 
and these only served still more to deject her, 
aS| in those moments when slie was honest with 
herself, her very best actions passed in a Severn 
review before her ; and putting her hands befoM 
^r face, even when alone, and retiring irooi 
%6me deed which the im-analysing world might 
have applauded, she felt, with something a-kim 
^ horror^ t}iat Rosanne - Bellarminei amd sht 
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supposed Rosanne Bellaimine alone, eould not 
even relieve the want of a beggar to her 
own aatisfaction.— ' Why/ said she, * do I feel 
more pleasure in recollecting what I suffered 
about the lory, than all the money I have be- 
^wed on those poor wretches that I found in 
the road ? — I suppose, because, wheii I gave my 
money in a crowd, I pleased myself; and when 
I behaved so ill about the stufied lory, I acted 
against my inclination : — supposing I were to 
try wliat acting against my inclination always, 
would do — O I no, no : — I should be starved. — 
Well, supposing I did my best in every thing, 
.and yet owned that it was not my best, and tried 
to be sorry, and yet content! But who will hear 
me, or know it ?*— I want somebody somehow to 
excuse me ; — ^and, indeed, I want somebody too 
to comfort me — for my life is a life of miserable 
doubt and blind uncertainty.' — Are not Ro- 
sanne's wants the wants of us all ? and does 
not the scheme of Christianity, and that alone, 
meet them? 

Butt tbis morning, no such gloomy ideas occu- 
pied the mind of Uosanne :— she was disposed 
to cheerful exertion ; and, long before her ser^ 
yant Imi thought on her, she was in her morn- 
itfgHdrMS, ready to receive the instructions, or 
fb wait on the inclinations, of a child of five 
yMTS old. 

Pleased with tli^ call on affections which 
•be <Kd not know ;sl^e poasesaed, ih« wm offi-> 
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cious in her services to Lisettc; and havinj^ 
under her direction, made her neat, a gentle 
hint now sufficed to give Miss Bellarmine to un- 
derstand that she was to listen to the morning- 
orisons of the infant Christian, who, repeating 
nearly the same form, pnly accommodated to 
the change of hour, seemed to fed herself dis^ 
missed to the light tasks or pleasures of the 
day ; and Rosanne was going to take her out 
into the open air, when, stopping and looking 
up at her, she said, * But you have not read to 
me : Nurse always reads to me — I shall soon ht 
big enough to read for myself now/ 

With this suggestion Rosanne was not un- 
willing to comply, could she but discover what 
woul4 please Lisette. She took her to her jn-^ 
venile library of French and EngHsh books; but 
Lisette was not satisfied. 

Determined to get at her meaning, she at last 
gathered from her imperfect hints and descrip- 
tion, that what she wanted to hear, was contain- 
ed in the Bible, but it was not mamma's Bible 
^ that Nurse read — it was a little * BTble-book,' 
with pictures — ' such beautiful pictures !* 

Lisette*s allusions were very imperfect direc- 
tions, and unintelligible to Rosanne, wlw, tho- 
roughly grieved and angry, could only say — 
and she felt ashamed in saying it, — that she 
could not get at that book.—* But Nurse can toy 
some of these stories without the book.* 
'Rosanne had nothing to reply; neither was 



^ at l$i9ure to wonder tlmt a mother sihould 
9]1qw a Servant to be the oracle of her daugliler. 

They proceeded to a part of the gurden at a. 
distance from Mn Bellar mine's apartments, the 
child chattering all the way, asking Rosaniie 
whether she ever saw her poor little brother AI- 
hettt who died and went to Heaven, and re- 
peating all she had heard from her nurse oq the 
Subject, concluding by observations of her owd^ 
^n what might be calledi in better language, the 
necessity of a disposition to piety, in order to 
obtain the favour df Heaven and to avoid the 
punishments allotted to th^ negligent (1). 
V * Here then again/ said Rosanne to herself, 
^: I can trace the lowest motives to virtue with 
thote who have happily been taught religidn— 
thdse df bodily fear, and confident expectation.* 

The child, as if construing Rosanne's sitence 
iiito disbelief or disregard^ enforced what - sbB 
said on Nurse's authority ; and, not at all shockeii 
at Rosanne's ignorance, offered to prevail on 
Nurse to read to her, and to let her say her e^ 
tecbism with her. 

Made by necessity an cecotaomistbf niomeiits, 
which must, at best,, be scarce, and liiight liever 
again present thenlselves, Rdsannfe dismissed^' 
for the pretent, this consideratioh, that she 
inight learn, from her cliatty little companion^ 
more of what it was so important to her to 
knoyr. She asjkied her to repeat some of this 

f5 
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Catediism ; but the child, not only being as yet 
very imperfect in it, but not knov^ing the 
questions to which she tried to give the an- 
swers, was soon puzzled beyond all extrication. 
Hurt that she could not do what she seemed to 
have undertaken, she offered, by way of compen- 
sation, to say what she called ' the Belief;' and Ro* 
sanne, indifferent as to what she heard, provided 
the heard something, stooping down to the level 
of Lisette's pretty mouth, listened to her, while, 
without accent or punctuation, she repeated the 
creed of the Church of England, mumbling and- 
jumbling the invincible combinations of conso- 
nants, abridging long words, and consolidating 
short ones, increasing in velocity, in proportion 
as she became less intelligible, but concluding 
in a tone of triumph, as if exulting in having 
made her exactly calculated breath hold out, 
till she could utter the last word. — ^Want of fa- 
milisuity with the subject, increased Rosanne's 
difficulty in understanding her; but still she 
learnt a little in corroboration of what she had 
imperfectly collected from the marchioness and 
her Bible. 

In vain she tried to know from Lisette^ how 
the book from which she bad learnt what she 
bad repeated, and what she had failed in repeat-* 
ing, was called. She could only tell that it was 
scarlet and gold, and that mamma sometimes 
read it on Sundays. 

It was then, in a book printed and -pub* 
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Itsliod: therefore it could not be any thing; 
adapted merely to the use of the mftrcbioness^ 
her daughter, and nvrse.*— It was an English 
book ! — ^ could it be to be foufid among any of 
those which lay in a heap, interspersed with 
shoes, gloves, and ribbons, on the floor of Ma-^ ' 
demoiselle Cossart's ctark closet? It was cer« 
taiinly a feafful task, to any tiling on th|s sidis 
tlie chimney-sweeper, to exasperate the dust ia 
which her treasures rq>osed— yet, if she thought 
there was any qhjance of succesjs, she would 
brave the dirt. Her governess said her fapnily 
were originally of the church of England— <*bat 
yet, on second thoughts, she was sure she 
would not have vie^t^ured to bripg suph a book 

to Chateau- Vicq^* 

Rosanne's despair was well founded, though 
its foundatio|i was not that which she gave it ; 
for, if Mademoiselle Cossart's father did carry 
out to America an article of so little use in a 
savannah; and if she <;i0^ have thought it 
worth a place in her small trunk, or even needed 
it to fill it up, in coming to France; yet the 
many necessities of curling her hair, since 
that time, when paper and money were scarce, 
must, long ere this, have . consumed the vo». 
lume (fi). 

Amongst the servants, Rosanne could have 
little hope: her nurse had been the only Eng- 
lish female domestic she had ever known; and . 
))er dismission had been one of Madenio^ 

F 4 
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Gossfirffi first exertions of authority. Fear of 
the young lady^s lemming vulgar English, was a 
Viry fair pretext ; fcut she might, veiy excus- 
^y, have other motives. 
^ Rosanfiii'S itnpatietice Was not to be con- 
trolled. It was so early, that she thought slie 
might safely take Ldtette home before either het 
fiifher or her governess was stirring; and grown 
Bold in her movements, and authoritative in her 
ihanner, she directed her walk towards the 
Jtkb'Ies, and waiting while Mademoiselle Cos^ 
sarfs cabriolet was got ready, she ordered a ser- 
vant on liorseback to iattend her, and drove to 
Madame D'Orsette's. There she deposited Li- 
sette, and obtained a sight of the book that had 
excited her curiosity ; but to borrow it; when 
Aie knew the owner had no duplicate, her na- 
tural politeness, aided by what may be termed 
axificipated Christian principle, forbade.^ — She 
litill ho|)ed she might find some one who pos- 
sessed this book and a Bible. 
' The maixhioness could laugh * k gorge de- 
filoyte/ at her supposing French Hugonots 
would ha v-e a Comiiidn-Prayer-Book in English ; 
■^but recollecting, that, when a girl, she was 
accustomed to use a French One, she, with a 
happy inconsistency, instantly forgot— or, in-» 
deed, perhaps shiei had never observed — that 
even that wks a phbhcation of mere Ideal 
adoption, ancl not to be looked for wherfe the 



Litar§y of the Church of .RajgUmd yum not i|»> 
cognised ..; 

s 

The; sight of Nu!rse, wha t^as w^Umg to take 
Lisette, soggested au. .expe^iewfr-rr* Why, yq^ 
have an Engliah Prayerr^ooki Nursc^' said hf)f^ 
mifttreas— -^. you could leiid. yours to Miss Bellaiyi 
mine : slie i^ever saw on^/ — ^The woman's whol^ 
person said, ' Excuse me, madaiti ;' and Ros^uui^r 
settled the matter by departing, iK>t at all oj^ 
fended at that which her mind tc^d h^x W4l| 
strictly, though inconveniently, right 

Her meditations by the wliy .did .oot ^ba^n 
ker iro|)atient anxiety to dbtarn the )pan of t|iis 
book. She recollected an Old maip, (^fqnfployfed J9^ 
the stable, the only English servant :aQW 14 )the 
femily : him she sought out^ on het return^ a^ 
asked. Jiini whether he possessed the two bopKii 
which she wanted. 

The man replied in the negative ; but QiviUjr^ 
regretting that he could not oblige I^Xademoi;- 
selle, he followed her when fiic h^d qi^tt^ 
him, to say, tliat ^ he knew her papa's g$ntleman« 
Mounseer Duroc, had then the key of the 
library, as he had fetched in two or three of 
the ' men, to help him in doing something he 
had to do there/ 

The library was forbidden ground to Ro- 
saniie, but she now had a powerful motive for 
trahsgressiofa, and, unhesitatingly^ transgressed; 
saving, in a dignified tone, as she entered, to 
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the servants employed there, ' You are not to 
tell my father you have seen me here.* 

There was a catalogue. She opened it, and 
was astonished to see, amongst the folios and 
quartos, the designations of ^ Bibles' and ^ Com- 
tnon-Prayer-Books,' to a number which she could 
,Hot stop to count. She turned to the side of- 
die room to which the catalogue directed her— * 
the curtained doors of the cases were open — and 
she saw a battalion of books clothed in sicarlet, 
purple, and gold^ whose backs told her that any 
one would serve her purpose. 

Her astonishment may be conceived ; for she 
was too ignorant of the world to know the 
proceedings of book-collectors. She did not 
know that things^ valuable only for their con- 
tents, were judged by external and by dimen- 
sions, nay, by even the name of a workman, or 
the circumstance of an error ; neither could she 
have supposed It possible that Mr. Bellarmine, 
who wouM not hear of the Bible, would have 
thought himself disgraced, and his ' collection 
nothing worth, without specimens of the finest 
and the oldest editions (S). 

Having contented herself with borrowing 
the least fine of the Bibles, and an elderly-look- 
ing Common-Prayer-Book, she was impatient 
to be gone ; but her impatience was checked by 
her curiosity to see what sort of books filled 
the shelves of this magnificent room. The man, 
who had suspended his smacking and dusting. 
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out of regard to Mademoiselle, respectfully oV 
served to her on the value of the collection,' 
saying he had never seen one so fine. * I am 
no judge on the subject/ she said : ' here areK* 
many books that I might like to possess, but 
many more that I could not' use. My father 
has such. general knowledge, that nothing is 
useless to him/ 

* Very diiFerent, Mademoiselle/ said the man," 
' from the first master I had the honour Ur 
serve. There we had the finest gallery pos-' 
sible; — O! it was superb; but a sad, poor col- 
lections—it was made out with pictures between 
the: book-cases, and china on the top of them ; 
and I used always to be vexed when the com- 
pany noticed the only good-looking books in 
the library ; for they were all covered in mo* 
rocco and vellum. May I ask, Mademoiselle,' 
continued the man in a lower tone, ^ what you* 
are going to do with those books— becanses-— 
Mademoiselle will excuse me*— but I amfr respond 
sible/ 

^ I am going to read them ; but my father 
must not know it^ I do not imagine,' said she» 
* he can evep miss them/ 

^ Pardon me, Mademoiselle ; Monsieur knows 
every book in the library ; and were I to displace 
one, he would discover it. I cannot, while they 
are under my care, allow one to be removed,' 
said he, respectfully holding out his hands to 
receive tbem. 
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. . ^ I cannot part from them/ said she ; ^ I have 
a great curiosity to read them— «good Duroc !' 

But good Duroc was obdurate ; and when he 
pleaded that he should lose his place, and had a 
wife and children, Rosanne could not persist 

' If/ said he, as she was departing in grief 
^d disappointment, ^ it is not those particular 
books that you want, I can tell you» Mader 
inoiselle, where to find, I dare say, what wpuld 
^typu. When Madame, your mother, went 
— I mean, when we lost Madame— ^I kno\^ aU 
her hooks — they were not indeed many-r*wer& 
put together; and when we came here, } tny- 
aelfy that they might not vex Monsieur^ , pijit 
them into a closet over Monsieur's dresi^ing^ 
TOom/ 

She thanked Duroc for his wish to oblige her ; 
and yery willingly relinquishing her daring pro- 
ject, in hopes of procuring what she might en- 
joy /xx^ore at ease, she went, immediately in quest 
of her mother's books- She found the closefrrr 
but the books were gone — and it was now tpb 
late for her to venture back to the library. An 
order to attend her father at his breakfast-table^ 
prevented her giving way to her vexation. 

If she was not her very best self when she 
obeyed the summons,r her imagined indisposi- 
tion of the day before^ pleaded her excuse; 
but she w^ placid, and her sex were obliged to 
^er for^^iving occasion to Bellarmine to remark 
on that patient enduring in well-disposed fe« 
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Aiales which makes th^m exert their agreeable 
qualities the most when l6ast Mattered or eacoup^- 
raged. 

' Happy, however, was she, when she covAA 
steal away to indulge in her own ruminations ; 
and doubly hiappy when she was allowed to take 
leave, for the night, though this happiness was 
of a most melancholy kind, and she was seti* 
sible that her resolutions, if persevered in, mu«t 
involve her in a warfare that might require all 
her foKitude, and occasion her great distress. 
' The acquisition of books seemed to her so 
indispensably requisite to her progress, that she 
could not rest satisfied without making a farther 
trial of the integrity of Duroc. She tboughit 
money might induce him ; and this she coidd^ 
to sotne amount, oifer him. She had just decid* ^ 
ed on sending for him, when a doubt enteiM 
her mind, whether, at a time when she WM. 
striving to learn duties that were to regulali^ 
'her actions in future, it was consistent to -eA^ 
deavour to make a dependent disreigard bis»«^ 
^ I am sure,' said she to herself, ' little LiMMe 
woiild* say this was wrong. I mu|t watt. ' ¥et 
istiH I feel, now I am beginning ta be caitBitit- ki. 
*^at I do, a strange sort of satisfaction in 
^having something which I can suppose I ast 
jftccomplishing— somebody whom 1 can .fancy ^I 
am pleasing, or, at least, endeavoilrifrg 4o 
'phtae. I wonder I do not dislike (the* reiCraint f 
for I am not^ in general, I conftsl, Ibtideftb^g 
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coDtrolled»r-but this control appears to me* ad 
teasonable : let me turn the idea which way I 
willy it always, I must own, shows the same 
iace. It is not at all like philosophy or perfect 
tibility : and it will be^ when I am a little for- 
warder, such a comfort to have a rule to go by 
—a pattern to work by ; — I have got a little 
by copying out those ten rules — the command- 
ments : — I wonder whether they would tell me 
any tiling to guide me about Duroc — let me 
read them over— one-^two — they will not help 
me — three— no — but I can make that of use ; 
for, when I am religious, I will not call out 
aa Mademoiselle Cossart sometimes does — and 
I never before could understand what she meant : 
—I see now, that if I choose to act by those 
tules, it would be wrong — as to her, sweet 
creature! th^re can be no blame — ^^for I am 
#ure it would puzzle any philosopher to find out 
by what rules she lives — she is waiting, I fancy, 
for her perfectibility to operate.— But I must go 
•on with my rules — four — O dear ! bow I should 
like to make a (difierenqe in this seventh day, 
sqdi as the poor old man described— *tliat shall 
be one of the first things that I attempt i^-^ve^^ 
I must consider this; it will make me very 
cautiouSi and perhaps a little hinder me; but X 
will try to separate my father's goodness to me 
from his pbilo^phy. .1 am not so disposed as 
I tts^d to faiei to thiojk I havp a right to all that 
he <}oM for m«,-r:9! liere is f9ghtl*-Was it 
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Stealing when I would have brought the books 
out of the library ?— rNo^ no ; I meant only to 
borrow : — ^but, should I— «tm I sure I should^ 
have returned them if I had liked them very 
much, and not been able to get others ? This 
is like going into temptation ; and not to go 
into it, was one of the wishes that Lisette re- 
peated—-! must keep out of this :-r-I see, by the 
light in my own mind now, that. we must keep 
at as great a distance as possible from what is 
wrong. How shall I fix this in my memory 
firmly enough to have it always there, and so 
as that it may be always ready ?— Why, I will 
consider myself as swimming on a large piece 
of water which has a whirlpool in the middle : 
if I go an inch too near, I shall be in, and swal^ 
k>wed up; so I will resolve never to go out of 
reach of the land : — I am glad, th^, Duroc was 
so — I will not call it ill-natured, for it was 
honest.*-^! wonder whether I am to think that 
this Providence was so good as to interpose to 
save me from doing wrong, when I meant-^ 
•believer— to do jight. — Well, there is only the 
Jast of these rules that can s^ply atall-*-^Was my 
wish to have the books, coveting ?-*-fpr I sup- 
pose coveting books must be wrong, as well as 
coveting oxen and asses and those other things-*^ 
NO!' said she, aloud — and Bosanne Bellarmin^ 
for the first time in her life, felt the exhilarating 
^encouragement of an acquitting conscience, and 
Again rejoiced in having ^ a pattern to go by/ 
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In TUfiiinationff such as these, she could not 
hilt cM to mind llie comparative inc0xifiisteiic|r 
of the precepts which had been used in ibrming 
lier mind*; andt in wdghing those which she 
liad received' from her father, agunst, those 
^hich her governess more cautiously iasinu-^ 
ztidi, the greater portion of her displeasure fdl 
tfh the latter. The theories too of Mademoi*' 
telle Cossart, notwithstanding her boasted 
^ happy manner,' appeared now wholly coiii- 
t^niptible ; but thete was alwayjs a paxt of what 
4ier father said that she could admit Fxir 
^stance: though he expressed for conqueDore^ 
Vheu o;nce settled in the character of .save* 
f^gns, the utmost antipathy, she had re- 
marked, that, till invested with this paramount 
authority, which perhaps it was not their inten* 
tioti to abuse, his observations, as she read to 
'bim, w^re in their favour; and that any opp09i* 
tion, any injustice, any ingratitude to a hen>, 
called forth his displeasure. On the other hand, 
110 virtues, no great actions, could entitle to 
'Ills good opinion a man bom to the office of a 
king : — a wanderer~an outlaw— a corsair was 
always a fine £sllow;-*^nd she could not deny 
her glowing applause to the points xxf charactei^ 
H)n which he formed his opinion — for she saw 
hot the relation to the whole : — but it had sur- 
prised her' very much -to hear, that wild men 
were the best men. When she had inquired 
how it was that they became bad, the answer 
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served more' than one purpolse-*r' Society waa 
the bane of virtue; therefore. her exclusion froia> 
society was a subject of rejoicing/ 

But of late, in her. more adroit conversation^, 
she had, by simple questions. timidly proposed^ 
brought him, in his replies, to confess tha^r 
^ the sword or the treaty could confer ^ Ic^gp^ 
lative authority 'r-rthat ' a victor or ji coloniser* 
had a right to impose laws' — that * t^iose laws^' 
acquiesced in or accepted, were binding' — that 
* the means to enforce them must be in the hand 
of the recognised power' — that * it was his to 
punish and to pardon, and to declare the terms 
cb which he would remit punishment/ Bdt^" 
However correct his jurisprudence with regar^. 
to those from whose institutions it w^ g^i 
tbered, no part of it applied to his.own tiniie-T^> 
'men were not now deserVitit ' the naniie;' 
of their species — they were divided oqIv itiitb' 
the twQ plasses of pppr^$.sor$ and ppj>xe^sed^ — -.^ 
Neither could he admit the «a^le ponclusions^jtO: 
be drawn as tp the government of tiie worlds* 
thoufgh they held equally good^ and w'iere^Q-' 
finitely mo^e natural, thjey were * absurdities/ 1 
' superstitions/ ^ the ^molumeiiit of i^ii^ 9i;aflpy, . 
or Che insanity of the foolish/ i ; 

But in some points Rosanne had cause for ^ 
gratitude to her father : the constant practice ' 
in which he had kept her intellects^ rendered 
them always ready for servic.e; and his metho^ 
of reasoning had given her apreci^ion of though^ 

VOL. ?;. G 
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to which, the lively imagination of her sex is 
ofteri «ii''a^)}Kttient ^She was accurate m'her 
recollections, and uniform in bbr appreciations : 
atoe iltcew; in^ seeking knowledge, exactly What 
filte'Vi^nti^djJand the gitsdafion which must lead 
to: it: otifr^tftp gained,: Htmdeci new basis for lier 
ifn|j|Tfiiig niind^tDrest ott; and if the object hop-' 
pmeA io^he matter of choice, she went on in-' 
dtftttigaWyi ^ ^^^ri: 

iniL'A ^Si»: n\ v-i NOTfiS. ' • ' 

fe£) )-. hkfSUeSurpisi^^^ poqasion for a remark* on the eu!&. 




BfSfjti&tiztS bj^h«<elnircli of Komeat the pretenddt-rdBJrnif^f 
ec^^riunl tbau^pArfloi^ble reyoeaticffi qf ^he edict of If|^[i|t«f^ *- 
ii^,)^Uier^^i4^er,^lve.titlje of, * Eefu^6s/ He lyho.ins^rifCts i 
them in their relisibus duties, is of auite as much importance, 
m tl^routme of lessons, as the dancing-master; and it is 
expectMtJi'atias'tnttdh attention Mould be'giTen' to^iKelah*' 
gttts«<9f ih^'&aipturo^ ai ta the;]angiiages of the woridJ .Hie i. 
eWrti^i*»»;i*r^Ug?l jli^i iss if no other cpnsiderfaion f^v» 
to .jmy^. jv^igj^^.su^ciently i$^reeable to recommend it to 
practice* Nothii^ Ihat sBciety. in 'this country has to^Jioast,, 
isilo attra(^ve inmainnef, in iiekrt,' in' look, and in deed, sUt^ 
thc/.tmioni of "An^Ihih'int^rity- with' the deUeate 'pdiiteBj^!^ 
the thorough wish to giue pleasiire .and avoid .giving ^ngin^ 
w^^ some of; th^se familie8,9till re^ai^ ; and H in ja^^jNise 
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rfntduiihig a 'week's viail. - • The mdnils gf 4iueh^ a.^iinlly liaTe 

a ilii}})^ about Jthen^ thai ^xKalenie.^ can^drnwde^^U 






^ho associate ^itb ti^em. The elders h^ty^ ihfilr ^fjMftr. 
n)^Uh-*the &ther uf f^C^ve, and a^p to guide his S9(^u— djf 
fiolli^r is carefjiil/ and pompetent to ^thp .pduc^tiqp Df tI\fL 
d^ught^rs. The sons show a manly ■ pbec^ence to their pa*, 
r^i^fs, regarding them with respectful jao4 tendf r .^ectiy^ 
whilp,to their sisters they are guides and {{protectors ; the 
daughters ace united amongst themselves, solicitous for their. 
brothers, an(|. cheerfully useftil to their father and mother. 
Other more distant relations sometimes m^ke a part of th^ 
family, and are treated with the kindest affection, j^ hus-. 

band's brother seeins \he own brother of jbhe lady of th^ 

• • * . I. »• 

house ; and a son-in-l^w has a son's situation. Wh^n the 
gentlemen betake themselves to study or to business, th^ la- 
i}ie^ fuisemble, and, in (juiet occupation, hear the word of God 
r^ad to them with propriety and interest, before they entef. 
on their more active duties of kindness and charity^ 7^*9^ 
lUre followed }3ff degant and ingenious pursuits: ^e n^^j^ 
ai:& aniiqated by conversation, in which the l^y ojT the houi^y 
witho^ neglecting her guests, takes a lively intere^ andadu|» 
riiar^:. llie evening at home is of\en. varied by a family coi^^, 
cort-rhttt even without music or company^ or any exertion^ 
djF amusement, there is, in these well-disposed apd wejl-in- 
fpnaed people, a spirit of spciety, if it may he so called, whidh 
might be advantageously studied, as it tends to counteract, 
th^ inordinate appetite for vivid pleasures, by ipaking hap- 
pinecif consist in the ^sence of evil, eptertaijnment in the re- 
1 jxatio^ from study or business, and the b^st ipjoyn^ents oi[^ 
lijfe ^ ^e discharge (^ its relative duties* 

The Reader will accept a sliort memoir of it Ujfy of one of 
those £unilies. who. in a manner that must make all of ut. 
luray thi^ * our last end may be hke hers/ clos^ her l^lafn,^- 
less life at the ag|e of pipety-four, 

Mrs. , ■ *jB ^^dfathqr was of a highly respectable fa*, 
mily in thetK>ul|h ;of France* At the revocation of l^ edicts, 
•f Nantes he was thrown into prison, a^d his wife into a nuii« 
qery : dwy did npt \opg {survive Aieix separatioa,: |b^ir two, 
soi^ ,ie«B (c^y«yed into. Holl^ by j '^pwestis^ vhp.cpS' 

g2 
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tMlad tlitiii in tha panieri of an ass. Of theie two sons, (bf^ 
one» Mn. *s father^ after x^ceiving a good education, 

ftoished by traTelling and a residence in foreign courts, settle! 
ih England, and marrying and losing his wife, devoted him- 
idfto the (Bducationeftwb daughters, whom she had left 
sniSuits: Us talents and attainments enabled him to givf 
tbem advantages then not common to females* Mrs. 
temaining with him after the marriage of her sister, her mindf 
and taste naturally adapted itself to his: and having a love 
for elegant literature, she derived assistance from the resort 
of a ftw well-informed foreigners, who lived in habits of in- 
dmacy with him. Hb notions of the requisites in female 
deportment, were not, indeed, those of the present day ; for 
she never quitted the house without him, or was seen in the 
streets on foot. She has often been heard to say, that, when 
she married, she was as much a stranger to the world, as if 
she had been brought up in a convent ; and to ih)i seclusion 
sfae^ perhaps, in some measure, owed the simplicity of her 
manners, the sincerity of her heart, her uniform integrity, hef 
lindeviating rectitude^ and a mind void of all envy and jealou^, 
^ere never existed a being more free from all the little art! 
and jprejudices of which her sex is accused ; and from her 
education she acquired that mental strength and Christiaa 
fortitude, which led her safely through the vicissitudes of lifel 
and prepared her to resign it without a struggle or a sigh. 
No woman was better acquaiiited with the Sacred Writings ; 
but "she never touched on speculative points : all that was 
necessary for her to know, she used to say, was perfectly 
clear; and she carefully avoided all religious argument* She 
married at twenty-one : her manners and acquirements at- 
thicted to her husband's table, persons of talent aud of libe 
highest respectability; and she wais permitted for some years 
to enjoy all that educatibn iand affluence can command, and 
enjoyed it with siuch moderation arid simpUdity'that she never 
Acited, inimy one, therleisst unkindness. "Whlsir^ershe re- 
sided, her benevolence tfftd attentidni tor all ranks of persons 
ihM irteaiJuible ; and m taking possession of a iiew, houae^ 
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A quaker greeted her with this expression: * Friend^ thy 
good name is come before thee.' Her father continued to 
SVe with her» and died at the age of eighty-aeven, expe- 
riencing all the comforts that a dutiful and affectionate child 
could procure for him* Subsequent trials awaited her, and 
#nly served to show how pure was that gold, which, proved 
to the uttermost, yielded no dross, and how powerful is the 
influence of Christian virtue, in keeping steady the friendship 
•f this world* 

She possessed, by nature, an even, cheerful temper, which 
#vef presented tfi her the brighter side of all worldly gccur- 
tenoes : and from religion she acquired a resignation which 
never permitted a murmur, and a submission to what sh*^ 
considered as the appointment of Providence, iHiich pre^ 
vented her ever using a harsh expression. 

Conversant with the European languages, she read and 

wrote them with ease, till near the close of her life : she in« 

itructed herself in whatever was passing, preserved the de-r 

'.gance of her manners, and was polite to all who visited her, 

She neither concealed nor was vain of her age : every thing 

connected with her, seemed natural to her. A short time be* 

lore her death, which happened at the close of 1812, she 

nid flJie had been but once to the play since 1760, and that 

fras tp see * the new queen,' which indicated humorously 

.the tenacity with which her mind retained its impressions* 

. jLbout the same time, when more than ninety-three, being ea- 

tfeated by a friend to indulge her vanity, by allowing her tfl| 

fAyshehad received a letter from her, she complied with 

the utmost benignity, and wrote, 

' Accept, my dear madam, of the underwritten lines, ai 
' # letter from your much obliged and sincere friend. 
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* When years are past and age is come. 
What place so proper as my home? 
There sjbc kind friends^ hear what they sa^^, 
AAd^ometimes give my Yea or Nay, 

Q 3 
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• . • I . . 

Ever 'remetiiiWring mercfes past. 

And humbly praying that, at liisty 

My Idifig, lohg life 1 fflay resign, 

With thSse worfls, < Lord, thy will, hot mine !* 

Her idist illness was short, aiid attended with little bodiFy 
' suifieHng — a paralytic attack had deprived her of the use of 
the right side, but her understanding remiiined ilfoxmpaired : 
— her imagination seemed in a pleasing dehfiufo, which 
made her appear as if conversing with her friendloii some 
' favourite topici;. Sh6 repeated varibiils pateageft frbm th\er au- 
thors with whose works she was most familiar^ with accuracy 
' and feeling ; and in this state she coiitihued, UIl within a fbW 
' houri of her death, when she fell into a gentle slumber, fti 
which, without a struggle or d groan, her pto'e' sjpFrit fled to 
its Creator, leaving thb^e to whom she Was'dear, every con- 
"solation that religious hope couid give, yet by heir death 
' producing a chasm in domestic cheerfulness seldom occa* 
'i&ioned by the death bif one so aged, and depriving, aliA! 
those who are treading in her steps, oiP th^' assifftance iitr 
'clear judgment and lieddy counsel had the power to bestbv^. 

(2) Can it excite any feeling but the most j^ifiable anj^r 
*on the intrusion of such unnecessary advice in a Christie 
country, if not only the i/oung people of Englknd, but thbte 
who have the guidance of them, are entreated to show a little 
'indre respect than is now customary, to that which may, in- 
deed, be called waste paper, but which is of a descriptibk 
entitled to an exception. It is not pleasant to some person^* 
feeUngs, to receive a parcel wrapped, even in the cancelled 
leaves of the Scriptures— and the ill usage of Forms of Prayifr 
fbr fast 6f thanksgiving days, is an abuse that would be well 
corrected by the sacrifice of them.-^Thefe is k l%ht and s 
Wrong in every thing : we may, without fanatiiisni\ teake any 
Action, if not a service of religion, conduc^e to iti Interes ty 
and consequently to bar own ; and it is &r bett^ t^lceep th^ 
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mind delicate on this subject of apparently-trifling profana* 
tions, than to risk its becoming at last callous to all. 

{3) Rosanne bad never heard of fortunes paid for some 
books of only imaginary value ; hor could it have occurred 
to her father's recollection, at any fit time, to tell her that he 
bad acquired his Biblical taste from a man who broke as nvO^ 
ef the comnumdftients as came withiu bi« reach. 
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CHAPTER XXXII L 

■ : " ■■ . » 

• * ■ 

RosANNE had now (established in hef mind ond 
important fundamental point— a belief in the exy 
istehce of what she delighted in calling a Supreme 
Being,— who, in a way which she supposed she 
might hereafter understand, but to which she was 
at present content to give her faith on the analo- 
gical testimony of her senses on other subjects, 
had created the world, animate and inanimate. 
Her own wants, and the manner in which those 
wants were supplied, had suggested the neces* 
sity, and convinced her of the exertion, of a pro- 
vidential care over this created world; but 
whether this care was composed of separate 
energies, or was a general result of benignity, 
she ceuld not yet decide. In either way, how- 
ever, she felt the comfort of such a conviction ; 
and, but for the misery of craving ignorance, 
she would have called herself happy. * If,' said 
she, * the care which the Supreme Being takes 
of his world, is merely an order of things givea 
to them at their creation, I see what my father 
and my governess call Nature and Necessity; 
and I wonder they do not see it as I do ; — Imt 
then Lisette's wishes indicate that what is. 
wshcd for, may be obtained; and if so, there 
aust be new exertions made by our Supremv^ 
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Being. I am inclined to think this may be 
true, or else the child would not have bee& 
taught to say what she wishes^-BXid Nannetto 
seemed to me to be wishing to somebody whea 
I was ill — and now I think of it, the doll I 
saw might be an image of the Supreme Being: 
—but then it must be a person with a body— • 
and then, why does he not come and live with 
us, and govern us ? — O, no ! — perhaps he is an 
angel — it is not necessary for a thing to be, to 
be represented :— my father said, when I asked 
him about that beautiful angel over the door of 
the saloon, that it was painted from imagina- 
tion, and no more a reality than a sphinx or a 
gryphon : — fancy then can dictate forms ; and 
it does not make itself responsible for their 
existence. But I think my father meant to say 
thattherewas.no such thing as an angel:— I 
know he said, he would have removed the pic- 
:ture if it had not been painted on the pannel, 
because he disliked 

< A faultless moDster that the world ne'er saw/ 

I remember this exactly — but neither does a 
fanciful representation imply non-existence:*?-* 
a horse exists ; but if I had never seen a horse, 
I might draw a circle or a triangle, and call it 
ahorse; yet my ignorant attempt would not 
prove that there is no such thing as a horse. M 
think I can see the use of Nannette's doll or 
^image---and I think, if I can make it out to be 
t| i suppose I should like to hara oxilLs^ 
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^ No\^ l6t rte see^— O ! I am sa glad my father 
taught me to reason with myself! it is of great 
use to irte novr. — Well, I suppose Nannette tin* 
ilerstood the Supreme Being: she knew — for 
*A^ had been told— how to wish to him: — ^theu 
as even / can feel that I should heg more ear- 
nestly of a person present, than absent, it may 
be usrful to have something to keep up one's 
earnestness. — But nOj no; this will not do, for 
if the image be not a resemblance, I should be 
mis-<iirc?cting my wishes.-^Whzt idea can I form 
of such a great Being ! — ^none, positively* If I 
had to describe this Maker, this Governor of the 
world, I would rather describe him by effects ; 
but what effects? — why, great power, great good- 
ness, and a great light — but this is almost call- 
ing him the sun. — Again, why do I say He? — 
No ; the sun cannot do all that we see and know 
is done. How I do puzzle myself J I shall get 
a sad head-ache — O dear! I wonder whether I 
ought, or ought not, to have an image ; perhaps^ 
the very poor, who have not been educated, 
need this help : if I cannot get one, I can do 
without; foi .thougii my notions of my Supremtf 
Being are not clear, the idee of him is in my 
very heart; and whatever he will show himself 
to my understanding to be, I will admit: — surely 
jr might wish as well as little Lisette : I will^ 
try.' . . 

She knelt' down-^-^ I must^ow suppose my-^ 
ft|F fti^neatuig scnne pexiKxa much above* me 
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.{ oannot mike a good wUhh^OlJ will cop^ 
out Lisette's-— 'but now, till J can get that^ J 
will try/ 

r It was her hour of rest-^she had dismigsed 
her servant, undet pretence of reading. . lu her 
: delicate chamber-dress — elegant even in her Xjl^ 
most deshabille — ^with sentiments of timid awe^ 
she imitated, as far as she could, the only ex- 
ample of piety ever afforded her ; and, destitute 
of all guidance to which she could be conscious, 
whispered—* Supreme Being ! I wish to. kno\tr 
you-i-no — thee is more respectful. Supremie 
Being ! in ignorance have I lived — in ignorance 
unwillingly am I living — but if thou art the 
powerful, the wise, the kind Being I believe 
thee, thou wilt not, I am sure, suffer me to re- 
main thus ignorant, I am ready to learn— O 
teach me ! I wish to obey-r-0 command me ! 
and as I feel myself very unable to do what I 
wish, assist me! — teach me thy laws, and if 
I have no one of whom I can learn, teach me 
to explain them to myself! I am ashamed of 
my ignorance — O do not punish me ! Wilt thou 
punish those who will not learn ? — my father ? 
O ! forgive us ! and teach him too !' 

* How deplorable,' said she, as she rose from 
her knees, * is this sad want of ideas and of 
expressions which I feel! O! how I envy those 
who have had religion-masters ! I suppose now 
there are masters— they must be the clergy; 
but then my father s^ys, they a^e all bad>,de»igit- 
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ingi selfish men— *but why should I believe this, 
any more than other things which I have dis- 
puted ?' 

She went to bed, but little inclined to sleep, 
and as little desiring iu Again her mind re- 
▼iewed its scanty stock of acquired perceptions ; 
and the more she thought, the more confirmed 
was she in her opinions. From the recognition 
of a general Providence, her mind proceeded to 
consider its acts in detail ; and when she recol* 
lected, that of those exertions which came under 
ber observation, she saw none which a human 
being could have made, and none that did not 
argue good will, the ideas of wisdom, powef, 
and benevolence united in one Being, became 
still more grand, awful, and attaching; and her 
admiration and affections were engaged equally 
with her curiosity. 

Her meditations did not increase her disposi- 
tion to rest content without assistance; she was 
still vexed at missing the books, but nothing 
could have induced her to tempt Duroc. To 
borrow of Madame D'Orsette was less excep- 
tionable ; and to copy from her books she had 
found a possible, though imperfect substitu- 
tion for reading. Resolving on this, she rose, 
and now ventured to wish to her Supreme Seing^ 
that she might succeed in her projected endea- 
Tours. 

On quitting her chamber, she saw on a 
itble in her dressing-room^ a box, the contents 
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6f which ^he could readily guess, as she bad long 
waited for a collection of otes, which a friend 
of her father's had been endeavouring to pro« 
Cure for her. At first, she was inclined to con- 
sider their importance to her as gone by ; but 
recollecting the new interest that would now 
connect, in her mind, with the works of her Su» 
pteme Being, she lamented to her servant that 
the box had not been opened ready for her, as,* 
beside the cording, it rnqst, she was sure, btf 
liailed. 

Looking to ascertain this, she saw that the 
manner in which the box was secured, did not 
indicate a long journey. The cord was easily 
untied ; and the lid opened readily.— -She saw 
books which did not appear new ! — she let the 
lid fall, finished her dress with impatience, and 
was persuaded that Duroc had found for her, 
even more than she had sought. 

An English Bible, with initials which she did 
not know to be those of her mother's maiden- 
name, was her first prize— an English Common 
Prayer-Book, identified by a name obliterated, 
and the substitution of ' Ann Bellarmitie,' was 
her next; and the box was filled ^up with the 
five volumes of that admirable compendium of 
religious knowledge as professed in the re* 
formed church of Geneva — Vernet's 'Instfuctioir 
Chr^tienne,' which having, in the first volume, 
the name of Duroc*s mother, who had died a 
few months before, told her that his sagatitjr 
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Had ttfadfe him discover the tendenpy of her ia* 
^uirie^y and that either priociple or kindness 
had induced him to further it to tli^ utmu&t. 

' ' Has sfliy votary of the fine art£|^ ever devoured 
i^e elpgapt, the benign lectures of our country'^ 
bpasjty ithe amiable.^r^t President of the ^Qy!x\ 
Acjadeipy p-t— has any good girl,, luisatisfied, wit^i 
^he 2^^c^Tficy of 9ut}ine in her groi^pes of figijir^y 
^gc^ied out, in beautiful neatness, the4ireatjse oi^ 
Leonardo da Vinci? — has any one, to attain the 
language of Italy, translated the wholie of ^ ;La 
Oipru^^lemme Liberata?' — have hour^ been spenji^ 
HI learning to read the character of t^t. ^hicbr 
promised the communication of delight Pr^^have 
l<atiB .construction and Greek tenses had na 
t)6rrors that could drive the leech of kno winger 
from its persevering hold ? Such craving tyro^ 
only as have made these exertions, unconscious 
that they were exertions, can see with /the 
mind's eye — and they must see very imperfectly. 
-?*Rosanne Bellarmine endeavouring to learn, 
f^'om sources, which she yet knewnotsufficiently 
how to value, what she ought to thinks what 
she ous:ht to do, what she mus:t fear, and whaft 
she might be allowed to hope. • - 

Every thing that was not done in her father's 
sight,' or to be subjected to his examination^ 
was now foregone. She was strongly tiempted txj 
£eign excuses that would still , more, haye left 
her tijpqiB at her disposal*; but ave^^outfpr fjleceijt 
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increased daily, and she agreed with h^ oon- 
science, rather to submit to the oioitification of 
a little time spent unpl^ajtsantly, than to that of 
jsee^iing, even to herself, to. oppose the disci* 
pline to ^bich: she was,. isD qannestly'and'kci^- 
nestly, bowing her willing mind. .' . ; '-. i! 
'■ No; novel «ver .engrossed the iiaflammable 
xonnd^of ; aiyoungi lady ipindng for • her turn in' 
lyfiKiic }ife, as '. her newly ^-acquired hooks did 
IRosaniiJe^. To rise ahd. dp^ssi in thet momitaigi 
l]|efon3 she began: to read; was a degrie of self-* f 
cbmmand, to which she hald not. attditied. A 
littk table- by :her bedside held ill shci wanted; ' 
and she-, ihdulged'i to: tihe- latest mimi^e* )V3iile - 
l]Br>fiiaid arranged ^her>faair,. she read; !and, in a'. 
few experiments, siiehad improved on herprac-^ 
tici^. so.as to be i dcessfid Avithont contributing 
her owa labour; but. an observation of her fa-' 
tlier's^i that her morning: robe Bid not sit with 
the >mcelif usual in her appearahccy arid that her: 
shape WAS} ihjured by uUgKaceM folds, recall^' 
hertOc her. aocu$toin«d solicitude -to obtain the 
approbatioB of a taste^which in suf^h matten, 
aBdimknyjequally coMiibutoryto decorum^ she ' 
could mot lariai^n. 

But still, hy xtconoimizing, by avarice of mi* 
Tiutes, she made' pTogresSi though inadequate to 
bcif curiosil^w She read each book of the sacred 
Volume . twice ; 'once to 'talke off the edge of 
hiingry ^appctite^ - tgo impatient ^o digest, and 
^^ik wiith \a' inere itena^erate hunger r £ed- 
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ing out, as she proceeded, what would most 
answer her purpose, she analysed with her pen 
what she was committing to her mind, at the 
same time reading in Vernet as much as rah pa* 
rallel with such portions as her time permitted 
her to read. 

Her kind friend, the marchioness, rejoiced 
with her, in hier gay manner, at the acquisition 
she had made ; concurred with her in opisiiony 
t^iat, for the security of Duroc, it was best to 
make no inquiries as to his share in obliging 
hfir ; and looked into a volume of Vernet, and 
thought it would soon suit Lisette :-^she * would 
dsk Nurse what she thought of it — and she was 
sure her dear Rosanne would now soon ^ beat 
her hollow' in understanding the Bible.' 

We do not always perceive the exact moment 
when what interests us, and has appeared to 
interest others, becomes an annoyance; to all 
but ourselves.— Rosanne, at every interview. 
Aitf'ith Madame D'Orsette, '. reported progress,* 
and was listened to, first with cordiality, and 
then with politeness ; but Rosanne s perseve- 
rance was intolerable ; and her friend, after a 
few endurances, frankly and good-humouredly 
put an end to them by saying, * Now, my dear 
girl, we shall have my uncle here soon — our 
time is precious — ^you certainly are already much 
wiser than ever I shall be, were I to study these 
hundred years — and you will, I am sure, be fit 
for a queen Solomon before you have finished 
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your studies. I am sure you mean very well; and 
I would not for the world discourage you ; but 
now do let us talk of something else beside the 
Bible and your dear Vernet. — I have a hundred 
things to say to you/ 

Rosanne shut the Bible, in which she had 
been seeking a phrase not clear to her, and took 
up a delicate bit of work in which she had en- 
gaged for the marchioness: — she said nothing- 
she endeavoured to look nothing ; but tlie re- 
puybe went to her heart, and, for the first time, 
her new studies furnished an expression for her 
feelings — * Whom have I in Heaven but thee? 
and there is none upon earth that I desire in 
comparison of thee,' were words of consolation 
to the royal Psalmist, but of direction to her. 

Minor tyranny is best perfected * sub silen- 

; tio' — Madame D'Orsette did not look to inform 

he];self that she had not wounded her friend^ 

. but she rang for Nurse, and, with peculiar and 

. contrasting goodness, desired her to bring the 

. frocks just arrived from Paris for Lisette, * as she 

could not be satisfied without Miss Bellarmine's 

opinion of^hem; and if^^e did not approve them, 

they should,, every one, be returned. She was 

. obliged to t^ke a new set with her; and Lisette, 

poor little soul ! would be quite sneezed upon in 

London, if she had not French frocks.' — ^The 

pause was filled up by observations on the ex* 

treme inferiority of British manui^ctures, and 

the absolute necessity of the. utmost exertion of 

VOL. 11. H 
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human prudence, to get all the commodities^ 
which she meant, to convey to her own countrjc, 
into it, without losing them by the cruelty of a 

seizure. 

The frocks were brought and displayed-r- 
Miss Bellarmine commanded herself — she look- 
ed at them, and endeavoured to think of them-*- 
a tear dropped as she held otiie that was particu- 
larly recommended to her regard — * Take them 
away, Nurse,' said the marchioness : then pat- 
ting Rosanne's cheek, she said, * My dear girl, 
this is what I feared — religion will make you 
quite nervous and hysterical — ^it always does so; 
and indeed, I believe, that is one reason why it 
never suited me ; for I am very nervous by con- 
stitution/ 

Had the floor under her feet given way, Ro- 
sanne's feelings would perhaps not have been 
very different from those produced l)y the failun; 
af that which she considered as an important 
^pport in her new pursuit, the power of resort- 
ing to the marchioness, at feast for sympathy. 
The kind warning conveyed in her expressions 
might have alarmed the tepid ; but on her it had 
«io force — all the alteration effected in her by her 
endeavours, had been in her fatour ; and she was 
not to be frightened by threatened nerves or fan- 
cied hysterics. She concentrated her attention 
on the loss of friendly aid; but a moment's I!B- 
collection restored her to her insulated fortitude; 
and that high politeness^ which almost deserv^M 
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4b^ gloii^MJ^ appellation, of Christian charity, car« 
wA her through her visit, in a patiait substitur 
lion of paltry concemsfp for the furtherance of her 
own invaluable interests. She made a point of 
seeing the marchioness again the next day, though 
but for a few minutes, and carried with her va^ 
xious elegant trifles, which excited her admira*- 
tion, and were accepted with the wannest gra- 
titude. 

* Why should I be vexed with her, or dejecta 
.ed as to myself?' said she, in her way back from 
this visit. ^ If she had had a taste for religion, 
j&\ie wduld have pursued it long since ; and if 
she has not, it is no more subject for unkind- 
nesis, than her want of taste for other things of 
which I am fond : but I am sure she is quite 
mistaken in her notion of any bad effects from 
learning religion ; it requires no application that 
can hurt ; it does not make me stoop ; and it is 
so interesting, nay so amusing, that, instead of 
fatiguing me, I always feel refreshed by it. 
Then the relief, the comfort, of telling my wishes 
to my Supreme Being, is so inestimably con- 
soling, that I can never give it up. One thing 
comforts me — her giving me this hint, though 
it was mortifying, is not any real loss to me; 
the less knowledge she has, the less important; 
and it is, I perceive, so seldom that she can aq.- 
ftwer me, that I may as well be silent; Perhaps 
Mr. Cr^nt may be more serious/ 
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No such effects as those with whicll the maip* 
chioness had endeavoured to discourage hto, 
had been observable in Rosanne. On the con«^ 
trary, a gentle, even, sober complacency of 
mind diffused itself over her conversation and 
deportment, the merit of which, when her fa^ 
ther expressed his approbation of it, Mademoi^ 
selle Cossart uniformly took to herself, blaming 
his impatience, which, as she figuratively, and m 
she . thought elegantly, expressed herself^ had 
looked for the fruit before the blossoms could 
form. 

Her employments she now methodized so as 
io avoid all necessity of artifice. In those most 
Congenial to her inclination she allowanced her- 
self; and in those of which she had to render an 
account, or to produce the effect, her industry 
and her care accomplished all that was neces- 
sary to a fair acquittal. ^ The shortest way,. I 
find/ said she, ^ is to be as correct as possible : 
an incorrect outline in drawing — a negligent 
practice of music — a hasty translation, requirt 
repetitions. I will do my utmost in the first 
instance.' 

Silence respecting the marchioness, perhaps 
recomtnended lier to Bellarmine, more than any 
encomium his daughter could have bestowed on 
her : he sometimes spoke of her ; but Rosanne'f 
interest wis so diminished, though she did not 
neglect her, that he might imagine her disap- 
pointed in her expectations^ and thence infer 
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Madame D'Orsette was not one of those from 
whom any thing could be apprehended : he still 
talked of visiting her, but he had now no en- 
couragement from Rosanne, who thought with 
anxiety of the expected arrival of Mr. Grant. 
She had hitherto concealed every thing but ge- 
neral circumstances. Bellarmine l^ew that a 
Mr. Grant, the uncle of the marchioness, was 
expected, but nothing more ; and his eoming 
he considered and spoke of as very liable to 
fbstacles. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A NOTE from the m^rchipBess^-rthe first inessage 
she tiaci ^ver run the ri^k.of sending to Chateau^ 
yicq— gave Rosanne a* hint that some relai* 
ation in^ their intercourse . was perceived and la*> 
xnen|ed. Lisette l^ad be^n ill, and in danger^ 
during the short interval since they had met j 
and Madame D'Orsette's experience, under her 
anxiety, seemed to have awakened new senti- 
ments in her mind, entirely consentaneous with 
those of Rosanne, whom she entreated to $ee, 
with as httle delay as possible. 

Bellarmine was not stirring when his daughter 
received the billet; and, according to his usual 
routine of restricted occupation, she had time 
in abundance, to relieve the mind of her friend 
before she could be wanted. She therefore set 
out, carrying with her the agreeable tidings that 
her father would, after dinner that day, j^llow 
her to drive him out for his first airing. 

Her visit was gratifying. The marchioness 
was solicitous to own that she had been wrong, 
and to atone for it; and Rosanne never quitted 
her and the convalescent Lisette with so much 
regret or with so much satisfaction. 

But unfortunately she had gone out too has- 
tily to hear that her father meant to rise earlier 
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tins imorning, and to try his wings before he 
made hii^ flight, by previous practice iu a long 
gallery that gave access to the principal i ooms 
in the body of the house^ and connected, but 
at a very safe distance, his apartments with 
his daughter's. — rStill the matter was unimport* 
ant :— «fae had asked for Rosanne^ intending thajt. 
she should accompany his crutches ; but hearing 
that she was not in the house, he wa3 ;satisfied, 
not doubting tliat Mademoiselle Cossart was within 
her; and she might have stayed out much longer, 
had not her maid thought it prudent * just to Ict^ 
Mademoiselle know that Miss £ellarmine had^ 
been asked for by her papa,'— which intimation, 
induced the said Mademoiselle,^ under the con* 
viction that what we do ourselves is best done, 
to go in person to the stables, and dispatch a maa 
and horse to recall Rosanne. 

But, even yet, all was well, an.d B^Uarmine 
would not have known even of this embassy ; 
but^ on returning, Mademoiselle Cossart's eye 
was caught by some fruit of exquisite ripenes^r-? 
its juices almost boiling in a southern sun— and 
never yet having refrained, she was not, at this 
moment, at leisure for a battle with her palate:— 
she gathered-«sshe ate — and carried off ^ no ipg\o- 
rious spoil'— and, perhaps not choosing to let 
mortals know that she had tastes in commoij^ 
with them, she took the short way of a back 
staircase — and — ^alas! popped on Monsieur Bet 
larmine and his crutches ! ! ' ' • 

H 4 
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Her messenger, conceiving that Miss Bellar- 
mine's enjoyments were to be shortened by the 
orders with which he was charged, contented 
himself with telling one of the maid-servants to 
enact the part of her young mistress, . and by a 
mock delivery of his message to her. Rosanne 
therefore entered the house, unconscious of any 
cause of alarm— -nor was she intimidated when 
one of the servants said that her papa wished to 
siee her. Manoeuvring kindness made him con- 
ceal that Michel was sent in quest of her; but 
the moment of meeting her father, was the mo- 
ment of dismay : his countenance Was all in mo- 
tion; and her inquiry, whether he wanted her, 
seemed almost, by the gentleness of her manner, 
to offend him. He was aware that she had been 
absent alone, and beyond her boundary! — he 
knew whither she had been, and, in short, all the 
circumstances of her excursion !— and, to her 
astonishment, she heard that Mademoiselle Cos- 
sart was already dismissed, atid, by that time, a 
league or more on her road to Paris. 

Tlie truth now stood Rosanne in some stead, 
and could injure no one. * Mademoiselle Cos- 
sart had refused to accompany her, and had per- 
initted and encouraged her to go thus far alone.' 
rHis tiesentment took, the right direction in 
this point ; atnd what remained he smothered^ 
dismisising Rosanne to her own apartment, ia a 
vfBy that did not prepare her for any thing un- 
pleasant ' ' 
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She was stunned by the suddenness of her 
governess's dismissal ; but to regret it, was not 
her present disposition. The short time spent 
in passing to her side of the house, sufficed to 
present to her two possibilities of opposite de- 
scription — the one, that she was rid, for ever, 
of a spy — the other, that one whom she could 
manage, might be succeeded by some one un- 
manageable. 

She might not have been at leisure to look 
thus far^ had she known that her departed go- 
verness, rendered ferocious by Mr. Bellafmine'i 
cool anger and positive rejection of excuses, 
penitence, and promises, had given way to her 
own exasperated feelings, without consideration 
for persons or things. As if desirous only of 
wounding him, and careless as to the weapon, 
she had exultingly told him that his daughter 
was deceiving him and was studying the Bible; 
that he might see it, at that moment, on her 
table, and that he had not a servant in his house 
who did not, or would not, aid her in any plot 
^gainst him. 

To ascertain a part of these appalling com<<* 
munications, no means were so ready as those 
his crutches afforded him ; and before Rosanne 
bad recovered from the stupor in which she had 
thrown herself into a chair in her sitting-room, 
she heard the tick-tock, tick-tock, of his cau- 
^ous approach— for, as yet, he dared not at- 
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tempt that swing on his supporters, which is 
obtained by practice under such a misfortune, 

His coming, and the expression which hi« 
cbuntenance bore, awakened hen She endea^ 
voured to recover herself;, she rose, and went 
forward to meet him, and was going to express 
hersurprise athis ability to do so much, when, 
perceiving that, his eyes were not directed to- 
wards her, but to the table which she had passed 
in approaching him, she turned to inform her-* 
self of the cause ; and seeing her books, whicA 
ki her haste, when she went out, she had left open- 
to the inspection of her governess, her counte*^ 
nance and manners declared to him that he was 
liot misinformed, when told that she had a clan- 
destine pursuit. 

He sate down on a couch : in a st^rn voice he 
demanded to see what she had been reading. She- 
had no choice: she was obliged to carry the 
books, and lay them by the side of him, waiting 
his examination of them. She was not unac- 
customed to see him in fits of passion, which 
made her and all within their influence, tremble 
and fly ; and aware that his anger was kindled, 
and had juster cause than usual, she felt it im- 
possible to endure- it: she drew towards the 
door ; he stamped with his most serviceable foot, 
and ordered her to remain where she was. 

The impending storm did not baulk her ex-* 
pectations; and he exhausted his power of speech 
in reproaches and threatenings. She prepared 
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herself to hear what she did not know she had 
even bodily strength to support; but, to her 
own surprise, she was little moved : the time 
of his speaking was sufficient for her to recover 
from the fir3t shock ; and she felt that she had 
the fortitude which she needed. By this time, 
convinced that she was, in common with the 
rest of her species, not only the work but the 
teare of an Almighty <jruar^ian, she resigned her- 

■ 

self to his protectioli; and though she dared 
not speak her confidence, the it^on* locking of 
her .fingers, as she held her hands joined, said 
for her what her heart prompted her to say for* 
herself. 

Acquiescing therefore in her detention, and 
every moment gaining fresh courage, she stoo4 
before her father, respectfully ready to receive 
the weight of his displeasure. 

Her unexpiated crime was simply the posses* 
sion of these books ; for, with regard to her ab- 
sence from home, one victim satisfied him ; he 
could not justly punish her for the laziness of 
another; and former experiments had taught 
him, that, to accuse her rashly, was a service 
of danger : he had not lectured day after day 
for nbthing : the freedom of speech which he 
had hoped to make the index to her mind in ob- 
taining him applause, was not acquired in vain ; 
and he had sometimes proposed an armistice, 
lest he might have to endure a defeat. He did 
9ot thiiik it prudent to exasperate; and perhaps 
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some feeling for his own comfort, influenced 
him, when he recollected that, even now, Ro^ 
sanne might be innocent, and those interdicted 
books might be a part of the possessions, and 
an additional article in the treachery, of Made* 
moiselle Cossart 

He cooled«-^he seemed to seek causes of ac^ 
quittal. He asked fearfully, to whom those 
books belonged ; and by naming Mademoiselle 
Cossart as the supposed owner, he almost gave 
the hint for a falsehood; but Rosanne was aU 
ready Christian enough, to reject the temptar 
tion. She avowed them as hers — ^as least as far 
as the possession of them was culpable. He iu« 
quired how she had procured them : in his sus- 
picion he named Madame D'Orsette — Rosanne 
showed her mother's name in the .Common- 
prayer-Boo k — he took this for iusult; — he sup- 
posed her, after all his care, in the secret of her 
mother's ill conduct He was now almost mad 
with rage : he talked of her dependence on hiin 
for her bread — ^he threatened dismission from 
his door, from his heart, from his thoughts. 

Here the offence was imaginary; but, per- 
suaded that he should have next to endure the 
abhorred name of his wife, he could not sus- 
pect hiniself mistaken, till the undeviating sub- 
mission of his daughter's look and manner sug^ 
gested the possibility of her having fouiid th$ 
books by accident Still the will to make Ufl4 
of them, .the disobedience in having 9iade uss 
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tf them^ remained ; and here was no admissible 
palliation, unless Mademoiselle Cossart had in- 
troduced them^ and Rosanne's confidence in 
him were proof against their contents : but 
this he could scarcely hope. 

Hastily interrogating her again, as to the 
first suspicion, he ought to have been pleased 
with her persisting in exculpating the absent 
partner in his displeasure ;• but it was impos- 
sible he could be even patient, when she replied 
to his next question by pleading the pleasure 
which these books afforded her. She did not put 
her reply in affronting language; but it could 
be put in none that did not offend him ; and 
not yet perfect in forbearance, but called on to 
defend herself by every exertion that she could 
make, passion came in aid of zed, and forti* 
txide was degenerating into vehemence. 

There was nothing new to him in this tem- 
per : his usual management of it had been to 
quit her, and then devise a correcting plinish- 
ment ; but it was now some time since he had 
had occasion for extreme methods ; and having 
no one to whom he could commit the charge of 
her, he spent a few minutes more in alterca- 
tion. 

But to no purpose. Desperate^ and in agi- 
tation almost pitiable, he at length disposed 
himself to withdraw; but to rise was difficttlt, 
in his state of lameness. He wished, too, ' to 
-carry with him the interdi9tQd volumes; :but 
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this was still more difficult* Resanne, nitit 
and agile, had now the acivantage; shesw^pt 
away the books, and darting them into the nest 
room> her spirit broke, at the instant they wi^ip 
safe ; and she returned to offer her assistance to 
her fatlier. 

It was rejected with a degree of fury th^t 
threatened to hurl her as far off as she had 
thrown the books. Mn Bellarmine called, in 
a loud voice, to his servants ; no one heard him* 
She begged a parley — she tried soothing expres- 
sions— ^she professed a disposition to obedience; 
, but all was received as the aggravation of un- 
pardonable offence: eyery thing that could 
wound her pride— that could mortify her self- 
complacency — that could make her contempt- 
ible to herself, wai^ brought against her; and 
the severity of reprehension seemed, iiot to 
leave the alternative of repentance. 

He might liave done something, had he been 
cool; he^ could do nothing in his rage: that 
tQ: which she now again resorted as the citadel 
of: ii^ Weak fortifications, she had.no time to 
x^9o}lef)t was^ a- personal feeling, and very dif- 
. f^Tcmit : fr4m the spirit she meant to have ex- 
hibited. Had she been, previous to this mis- 
fOT^tune; asked in what way she hoped ;to meet 
it-if it^Qcpiurredi shei would haye replied, ^ With 
&U pqs|ib)e re^fject a^d duty to my father^ biit 
with^a sense of imy responsibility towards^ tihe 
Sypresie . B^i^g/ But she was not rooted in 

5 
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lier acquired virtues^ and she was 'now, as, but 
-for her own exertions, she would have been* for 
the rest of her life> subject to the ili^fluence of 
accident ; Yet she had gained a little ; for selfw 
condemnation instantly followed transgression ; 
and her anger turning on herself> neutralized 
that which harsh, language had excited. Mor- 
tified at having fallen below her own sense of 
.right, she was on the point of sacrificing her 
most laudable wishes and surrendering herself 
at discretion, but something told her this was 
betraying a cause not exclusively her own. 
. Her courage returned moderated; and in a 
•lower tone, she avowed to her father firmly; bu^ 
with respect becoming the character she sought' 
after^ her intention to persist, and live and die 
-the servant of Him to whom, she was Con- ' 
vinced, she and all the world owed their being * 
and their gratitude. 

* Hear me,. Sir,' said she, thro wing herself on 
her knees before him. ' Forgive, I entreat you, 
the violence of temper into which I liave boeni 
betrayed by the Want of instructipoi how to 
govern my passions. I shall sopx^kuo^ bettdr ; * 

» 

imd then, lam sure, I shall be *a muck greater ' 
comfort to you than I .haver ever* yet beeot. f I 
have beeu trying to i learn my duty from .tibe 
books that have ihcepsied yoUr; My diix^ 
teaches me to fear .and bo love i^y CxtotCHri;. and 
^at Creiator has coisiiandiQd me tahonour ]khi : 
r^IwiU honour yoiii with all mjf l;iiart««wda but 
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let me indulge that liberty of opinion which 
you have so often told me was my right Con- 
sider what you yourself have taught me. Sit 
down, my dear father ; I see you shake-— let 
me sit by you, and try to persuade you.* 

He sate down ; — she placed herself near him 
on the couch, heated, flushed, thirsty, feverish, 
and disordered, but still firm, and subsiding 
into calm resolution. ^ You did not mean, 
surely, my dear father,' continued she, * when 
you told me to use liberty of opinion, that 
liberty should end in having no opinion—this 
would not be your wish on any other subject. 
In botany, in chemistry, in mineralogy, subjects 
in which you are so admirably informed, you 
have shown me that- the exercise of your free 
judgment has led you to adopt some ready- 
formed system, not to reject all. This I have 
watched and observed \ and this practice I have 
followed. If I am wrong, you should have 
given me positive as well as negative instruc- 
tions. When you tell me to please myself in 
my choice of what I would eat and diink, you 
do not mean that I should fast ; — if you allow 
mt to choQse my clothes, it does not mean that 
I should go undressed. Well then; this liberty 
mdiich you have allowed me, and commended 
tsi% for exercising in other instances, I have 
used i& this. . I was led by curiosity, as I. have 
. seen you led in other things. I had a persua- 
' 4ion ^at tjiiere was a cause for what came every 
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day u^der my notice, iii the same manner as I 
^i^ve observed you curious to know the causes 
of many eiFects, I have heard you often say, 
rthat suqh a thing could not be so^ : without a 
cause. I remember your words ; but I dared 
not ask, How then did the world and we crea- 
tures exist? because I saw the least mention of 
this displeased you. 

' In some points too/ continued she, finding 
hUn silent, * ygu have, my dear father, allowed 
me to differ from you; but you have always 
laughed at my obstinacy, . and told me to main- 
tain my opinion till. I was : convinced it was ev* 
jpneous, and then candidly relinquish it The 
opinions I have now formed, are of far greater 
consequence to me. .0 ! then, forgive me, if you 
cannpt, admit them. ?i;it could you know, my 
fatlier, Ijipw much happier I am than I wa3 sotM 
months ago, your, kind affection \v^uld, I am 
sure, be pleased, even with an error that made 
me so. Have you not observed, nay, I am 
sure you have observed, an improvepient ia 
my general behaviour, and in the evenness of 
my temper? — till now, indeed, that I was be*- 
trayed into want of duty, by the danger of 
losing my enjoyment :-T7but that arose from my 
want of practice in what I am learning — for 
I see already, that, w^en I am perfect in it, I 
shall be all that you have so often wished I 
were. I shall not be obstinate; — I shall not 

care what the weather h ;— I shall never . fret; 

»■•-,■ • ' - 
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*— I shall never wish for any thifig- 1 have itot ; 
^~I am B\itt I shall not mind ^icknesd br dag- 
ger; for I shall be assured that we ate th* 
care of a powerful and a good .guardian^ who 
has a better life in stott for U8.* ' 

Bellaroiine rbse. 

'i My father,^ said Roianne, * da not leiVi 
me ; — tell me you forgive me ;-— tell me t havt 
E right to my own opiniony or at least that you 
Urill not control it j^—'^r say even ybu pity, and 
will indulge this weakhess/ 

* Sny one word ttiote/ said he, * ftnd abide 
the consequence* Ydtj have been your o#n 
counsellor Itt. that wHldh, you knew, must dis- 
please liie. YOu watlted tio one to tetl yott 

could not like this :^ you eanhot rank such 
opinions with those wfcich I allowed yoto.-*— I 
have had by reason fotkee^itig^ you free from 
superstition: and now you have been intro*- 
duced to it;^ I see plainly, by this Woman in the 
forest;— I have been deceived in her.'— I would 
Hot haVe degraded you so, as to jfill your head 
with this nonsense. Now, Miss Bellannine,' 
continued he, * hear what I say ; — ^you shall 
have your choice— you shall have the liberty 
you ask— but I will not be insulted by my 
daughter. We cannot li^e under the same 
roof any longer, if you will not obey me.' 

His voice faltered. 

• Not live together, my-father!-—Wiiere then?' 
-^Any wliere but together/ he replied, in a 
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high unnaiuial tone ; ' one in Siberia, the other 
in Africa : at the greatest distance possible— *as 
distant as ouf opinions.' 

* No, no, my dear father,' said Rosanne, en- 
deaTOHring to keep her firmness ; ^ not se)>a- 
rate. — Nev6r, never/ 

* Yes, yes, for ever ; for ever, I tell you. 
You shall not starve, though you are obstinate ; 
•—yon shall have your mothei^s jointure— no 
more : it will just keep you. You go west, I 
go east; — ^and you will then/ said he, rising 
ind shaking his crutch, * know what it is to 
hkve free opinions.' 

The utmost exertion of Rosanne's influence 
over the affection of her father, was now ne* 
cessary. Every blandishment, every artifice, 
lirm innocent in such a case. She silently 
eaikd to n^ind his helplessness, and her po^krer 
of atoning for it. She pictured him to herself, 
trithout heD— and she pictured herself to him, 
without him. 
- He was little itaoved. 

At length an option was afforded her: a re- 
nunciation of her superstition— or of her home 
and father. 

^ * She persisted in asserting that they were not 
incompatible. 

He denied it, and repeated the option. 

She paused. 

Slie spoke >— ^ Will you give me time, Sir/ 

iS 
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said she, ' to inform myself what I ought to 
dor— ^Na' - 

^ Then you treat at an advantage, Sir.' 
- ^ It is your own fault. — Say—' 
. * Theui Sir, I must trust to——. I dare 
not rely On my dwn judgrlient ; . but I know so 
much as this, that honour and obedience to 
parents, jtte taught- as the will of the. Maker of 
the world ; if I quit you, you may be ill and 
want me ;— you may die, and, when dyipig, wiah 
for me, and I mS.y not be near; — I too may be 
dying. ^-I . don't know what. I ought to /do. I 
was made your daughter — I suppose I am. tq 
obey you; my inclination leads me to it— jny 
conscience is. almost against it/ 

'■ Then go.' ) : > 

* No, my father ; let me only say, aBdairoach 
it by every* possibte testimony of my. owii ffest 
itigs, that) had you actejd thus by me sonie tiitte 
9go, I should have idisdained submission ; hut 
the law you disregard is my law j-r-I will not 
leave you. — Take the books— I will never men- 
tion die subject more — leave me only my own 
thoughts.' 

* This will not Satisfy me,' he replied ; * the 
onischief is done-^your mind is corrupted-r-l 
shall be taunted by own ungrateful child.' 

' Never, my father; never will I, even in 
thought, reproach you for not thinking as I do. 
T -wiU -suppose that • men liave in their minds 
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that which supplies the place of= this support 
which I seek. I cannot be happy without Imow- 
ing whence I derive my happiness: I cannot 
receive benefits that argue kindness' towards 
jniB, without;. sqfekipg the object of my gratit 
tude. But whaf effect cap this produce on me 
or my conduct as youi: daughter? Obliged, as 
I must be, by your indulgence to me in this 
point, shall I not bo n^ore assiduous for youf 
comfort y 

. f Nq, no ; you will wish my death, that yoii 
W^y ^HJ^y y^^^ superstitions.' 

* Why not, then, let me enjoy them while you 
live, and take from me the temptation? — But, 
my dear father, anxious as I am to prove my 
love and duty to you, what can I do ? — I can? 
no}; tfnknow — I cannot withmk-r^l cannot, I 
Ijsar, in any w^y disPUi^s idea$ that have once 
laid hold on me as these have. Tell me how to 
prove my obediences/ 

;, : Therp is but pnq way, Rosanne. You must 
tell me that you will, on my authority, believe 
religion to be what I have always told you it is; 
and that you are convinced no more credit is 
due to Christianity than to the Pagan my^ 
thology. 

* Consider, Sir, what you require.' 
^ I consider it while I speak.' 

^ Is not this tyranny ?' 

* Not more than I have f ?igVt Ko e:^ercise 
over piy phjld.' 

?3 
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^ What in th« reward of my obedience ?* 
. * A restoration to my favour— the entire go- 
vernment of yourself, under only such restricJ* 
tions as I shall lay down — and every indulgence 
in my power— far beyond what you have had. 
You shall have no governess; and you shall 
go to England next year/ 

' And what the punishment of disobedience?" 
' 'An utter separation now, and the loss of 
all that I can give away from you/ 

* Will not my perfect silence, my most per- 
fect submission in every other point, be ac- 
cepted?' 

' No ; renounce your superstition — ^promise 
your concurrence in those opinions which you 
know are mine^ and ought to have respected 
as such, and I will forgive you : — but I will 
not be trifled with; I will not be tormented 
with your folly/ 

* To what extent, Sir, does this renunciation 
reach ? TeU me what I am to renounce, and 
then what I am to adopt/ 

* You know, as well as I do/ 

* Allow me to ask you, am I to deny that 
which I am just beginning to believe?' 

' I know not what you are beginning to be- 
lieve. With your disposition to credulity, you 
may believe any thing : you may be a Maho- 
metan — a Hindoo — or a Jew/ 

* No, Sir ; I am not credulous. Sir. I will 
tell you wtat I am beginning to believe, if you 
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ampersuad^we ure not to live iu this worl4 
for ever.' 

* I never tpl4 you you were,' 

* It seepiB-i^it seein$-r^it seein«/ ^aid sh?> 
begipning to ^e frightened, ' that we are in*^ 
tended for greater happiness than we enjoy her^ 
T^^andfor '' 

* Nonsense ! where are we to find itB Hav^ 
I uot proved to you, that death is apqihilation ? 
Would you see a corpse decomposied b^or^ yp\ir 
eyes, to satisfy you ?* 

^ If this be so perfectly certain, why arf thsre 
two opinions, Sir ? M^demois^le Qos^rt v^se^ 
tp tell me th?t death waa an eternal sleep/ 

* A child — nay, even youy might see the fait 
}acy of this : sleep does not produce the change 
m our bodies thftt death does ; every church- 
yard would prove the truth of what / teU you^^ 

^ Wellj Sir, on this poi»t we will not disr 
pi)te ; but I cannot forbear asking myself who 
made me and the world about me.' 

/ Is it not enoug?i tliat you find yourself here, 
4nd see a worM about your Do you pot see, 
|:hait minute particleia throw themselves into 
foffms*-*and why not into, the form of you> o|^ 
any thing eUe in the world^t or tli^ world itself? 
I had, I thought^ prov^. to you tl^at the world 
was, of necessity, a glob^ pf the fprm it bears ;-^ 
n^C^sity, that is to say, the impossibility of 
being: ptherwil*, .pi»dMCipp w«Fy thing/ 

I 4 
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• * But, Sir, though this may be true in some 
things, it cannot be do in others. I can see 
that the mill-stream affects the form of stones 
— that local circumstances produce results ;— but 
what gave me life, and thought, and perception, 
and the power to tell you, by my tongue, what 
is present in my mind ?V 

* I will not be interrogated, Rosanne ; ■ yoil 
are too inquiring/ 

* Did you ever think me too inquiring. Sir, 
in other things?' 

* I should have thought you so, had I fore-? 
seen the excess to which you now go/ 

'Well, Sir, then I will only state to you 
what I. am inclined to believe, and submit it 
to your judgment/ 

' Submit !— well, that's right/ 

Rosannfe quitted her seat involuntarily — ^she 
stood before him; and not conscious that she 
was out of her usual habits^ but, warm to her 
finger's ends, she joined her hands together, an4 
looking up, said : 

* I believe, on the suggestion of my own iui' 
tellectual faculties, judging in this case as I 
would in any other matter of importance to me, 
that I am a created being, accountable to softie 
invisible Power for my conduct, and -to ibe 
punished or rewarded by the same Power affei* 
my death. Urged by this feeling, and fed by 

-accident, and, I confsss, by curiosity, I have 
(|ati§fied myself that there i» fi God abov^.wbq 



made this world, and who has contitiued In it 
a succession of bunian< creatures ;— that; ' by 
means known only* to hiswisdono, he is. leading 
such as obey him, to eternal happiness ; and of 
this number I desire to be.*— Father, can this 
be wrong?' 

' You are mad, Rosanne.' 

* Nay, notso, Sir :' hear me. I am informed^ 
nay, I am assured,— I am confidentj — that the^ 
world is governed by laws immediately be^ 
stowed on it by its Creator; These laws ar«i 
such as, I should think, every body who can 
listen to them, must admire. They teach ine^ 
my father, what will prevent my ever distulrb* 
hig your repose, even with my opinions. They 
teach me to honour you, to obey you— ^need I 

W^y, ,to love you V 

' * This is mere cant, Rosanne ; you cannot 
move me — I will be obeyed.' 

* Teach me then, father, how to obey you. 
You would not, I am sure, ask me to unhc^ 
lieot any thing; you know it is not in my 
power : you might as well bid me not breathe ; 
Jiay, it would, you know better than I do, be 
easier——' 

Bellarmine had hitherto spoken with an eye 
that seemed to avoid meeting his daughter's : — 
he now threw all the fury of his mind into his 
countenance, and, with a darting look of indig- 
nation, directed fully at her, he said sternly, 
and loudly ; * I command you." 
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^ What is it that you command, father r' 
*' It is enough that I, in general) commandv* 
' Do you command me to renounce any part 
f f this helief r 

* Every part pf it*' 

Rosanne's whole character came out-— *tl)e 
character last impressed on her mind-— the cha- 
l^cter she wished to make her own. She stood 
luunbie, but erect-frsubmissive, yet dignified-^ 
a daughter, but a Christian. Not ung«ntly# 
90t ungracefully, she waved her pretty hanc^ 
the bowed her. lovely head ; and stepping- back^ 
^d, in the mildest but the firmest acceutt 

* Not a syllable, my father/ 

He made an effort, rose, and then parsed her 
in silent rage;«-<-she retreated, to let him pass: 
he left the room, refusing her offered assistr 
lAce. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

iVXitt Bellarnrine spent the day alone. A senrantv 
not one of tliose whom ahe was accustomed to 
see^ but a man who had, for a time^ once supplied 
the place of another, wa9 commissioned to fon* 
bid her quitting her apartmeiit-~her dinner was 
sent to her, and the manner in which it wa« 
dressed and served up, struck her as indicating 
a change of servants in the lower offices. 

The man would answer no que$tion.-^To 
compel him to tell her what she wanted tx> 
know, she affected to conjecture much monc 
than she could suppose true. — * I dare say,' said 
she, ' my father has lieard that I went out thii 
morning alone, and has discharged all his ser*< 
vants on this account.' 

^ Every one, Mademoiselle,' said the man, not 
able to keep so big a secret — ^ Monsieur Duroc 
and all ; — we have hardly any body to do any 
thing.' 

Rosanne burst into tears. 

She had just finished her miserable meal, of a 
little soup, when her door was opened abruptly^ 
and the bailiff's lady showed her disagreeable 
person, with an offer of her services, which, 
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under the present circumstances^ Rosanne made 
no scruple of refusing, telling her that she 
needed nothing which she was not able to do 
for herself. — * This/ said Rosanne, as soon as she 
was alone, * is like declaring war against me— 
mine, I am determined, shall be only defensive ; 
but I think, by being firm, I may induce ray 
father, when he has thought on what Jt would 
be for us to part, to give way a little to me-^ 
only just enough to let me live in peace — that 
is all I will ask.' 

The persuasion that she was right, and the 
very honest wish to act properly, gave her couk 
irage and temper. She replaced her books, and 
tried to be calm and industrious ; but the one 
was as difficult as the other, while awaiting her 
sentence. Before her hour of rest, she sent a 
request to be allowed to see her father ; but, if 
carried, it was refused ; and in grief, perfectly 
new to her, she prepared to pass the anxious 
vigil of the night. 

Noises, near and distant, convinced her that 
the servants did not go to bed; and it wa& 
scarcely perfect day-light, when, relieving her 
feverish restlessness, by pacing her chamber, she 
saw her father's carriage coming towards the 
hpusC) and, awaiting its nearer approach, was 
convinced that the person whom it brought, was 
Monsieur Laborde. 
r Her imagination instantly told her, with thft 
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most positive certainty^ that her father had 
suffered by his violent anger, and was dan- 
gerously ill. 

Scarcely conscious of what she was doing, 
she dressed herself, and would have gone im*** 
tnedtately to his chamber; but she found she 
was locked into hers : . she listened, and heard 
the deep snoring of some one in the room 
which Mademoiselle Cossart had occupied ; but 
to .interrupt the notes of this double-bass, was 
not. in. her power, and she was obliged to desist 
from her endeavours, . and remain, if not quiet,, 
inactive. 

There is no common occurrence of domestic 
uneasiness more painful than :the partly H^ertain 
and partly-suspected suffering of others, when 
there ^re no means of getting at the truth. All 
this Rosanne, a novice in calamity, had.to.en-^ 
dure, till her breakfast was served, when the 
b^iililf 's wife, with her characteristic tenderness, 
was so good as to corroborate her suppoBitian; 
by saying, that ^ Monsieur had been an ill a& 
possible, and that the doctor had been sentfor'-^ 
but how Monsieur was at that moment, whether 
in increasing or diminishing danger, Mrs. Bailiff 
had not concern enough in the matter, to inform 
herself, previous to her attendan^ce on the young 
lady. .. 

Whatever entreaties, remonstrancea, threats, 
could effect, Miss Bellarmine tried^ and tried ia 
vain, to induce th<». wpman. ta give, her h&t 11? 
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kerty, or to make inquiries for her ;— *h^* next 
experimemt would not fierliaps have failed^ for 
the argument was drawn from her purse; htsA 
the necessity of using it, was superseded by the 
hmnanity of Laborde^ who, having learnt that 
Miss Bellarmine was implicated in the genend 
confiisicm of the chateau, found his way to her. 

He mlieved her greatest? aftxiety by telling 
ber that ber ^Uiier had beem alarmed without 

« 

causer**-tbat be bad been in no danger, and was 
then in no suffering. He then inquired, with 
the intei^st of a friend, into the cause for thd 
changes he had seen and heard of, and into the 
tnlthof the reports which Mademoiselie Cos- 
ttit had scattered in her retreat. — ^Rosanne re* 
kted what concerned herself, and explained its 
connexion witli what he had remarked, smd 
concluded by entreating him to use whatever 
influence he had over her father, in her behalf. 
Laborde promised every thing in his power ; 
fyt though, at first, he hinted at the expe^ 
diency <ff fan endeavouring to give up ^ points 
ef sio little real importance* as those on which 
tbci father and daughter disagreed ; yet when 
Rosanne added, that, through the medium of 
Mademoiselle €ossaft, she had obtained from 
)|ir fetber an ^fkplicit confession that she had 
been baptized according to the rite of the church 
of EiiglaBRi, he could not but own*^— as he would 
k&v^ d^he on the production of the title-deeds 
to tt eiitatoi'*4^at her claam was good, and hdf 
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light indefeasible«-^She authorized him to ofF^r 
for bet, every thing consistent with the muxih 
tenance of this tight, and was greatly comt- 
forted by bis iseal and his promises, and his 
undertaking: to see the marchioness, and explain 
her situation. 

One other serride he rendered her, wkkrli 
was that of placing the servants under her au- 
thority : he represented their master as, at pre* 
sent, suffering the influence of anger, founded on 
misapprehension, but which, averted from his 
daughter, would direct itself towards them, if 
they failed in any point of respect towards her. 
This procured her liberty and civil treatment ; 
and 'he came daily to enforce his orders. 

fittt, duritig three days, no success attended 
dtfaer her own applications, or good Laborde's 
endeavour for her : her father^ he told her, out 
of mere ill-humour, would not quit his chamber, 
or resume any of his usual habits. — How all 
this was to terminate, remained still problems- 
tical, when, on the fifth morning of her miscigD^ 
which no entreaties of Laborde's could prevail 
on her to alleviate by quitting the houses * or 
suffering the marchioness to visit her, she was 
waked at sun-rise from her harassed sleep, by a 
voicJe under her window, which bade her 'goto 
Monsieur, as lie was very ill, and had sent Ant 
hen' ' • ' . A 

Half persuaded that she was dreaming^ she 
rose as quickly as possible, and went to hk 
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diamber, where slie found hitri, in a ^jtatc of 
frighitful .perturbatioDr and unable to speaJk:-^l|e 
•flfaook his head,. as if. regretting his inability ,^9 
3nake himself understood ; and pQintipg.to v^^ious 
parts of the room, he. called hep attention to 
' appearances which indicated that be^ had. had^v^*- 
sitOTs^ofnoviBcy:J>Qnest intentions, ^very pl^ce 
that promised pltindajfi .had Ij|een ransack^d*^ ^ ... 
A woman, wl«)..8eqined. a.§^rvant of a low 
description, and whom Rgsai^n/e fonnd atandip^ 
just within the door of. the chamber, could, pnly 
tell, that, alarmed by hearing ^n unusual noise, 
she had risen, and, losing her \vay in endeavour-^ 
jng to get to the. lodgings pf . tlie other serv^ts^ 
she had passed Monsieur's apartment, the j door 
of which was open— that looking in^ not know- 
ing who occupied the room, she had heard him 
^ake a noise as if in distress, and had then 
perceived him, nearly in the state in which he 
then was. She could just understand that he 
wished for his daughter, and, not knowing bpw 
to seek her, had called under the window. Her 
^supposition was, that his people had fancied 
hiin. dead ; and to this his motion of his head 
assented. 

. As if released from some spasmodic terror, he, 
in a few minutes, recovered his power of speak- 
ing,, and. Rosanne's extreme alarm abated su^* 
ciently to allow her to be serviceable to him. ■ 
He did not now spurn her assistance. Under 
ith^ persuasion that he was at the point of deatbi 



W .filiovM^ in contra$jt to Ad^ison^s invaluablf 
]mio9i bow am infidd o«i§f£^ to die and must dioi 
tml^s th^ utmost i}evQiity of divine punishment 
b? bis lot, and h^ imagine peace where there is 
HP pf ace. He was sitting up in his bed, unsup^ 
port9d> and too weaH tQ sustain himself, but by 
grasping the bed-clothes with one hand, and 
propping himself with the other arm : his ap^ 
pearance was disordered : his lips were parched ; 
his eyes, as far as the imperfect Kght of his 
^ambet* allowed them to be seen, looked orange* 
colour : his whole frame shook ; his teeth chat^ 
tered; and the alteration since Rosanne ha4 
feeit bim, was appalling: he stared round, ay 
if feftring th$ approach of something; and theUt 
overpowered by feelings which be could not 
vake understood, he supk down, gasping for 
tireath, yet struggling agsun to rise.*-<f*>The drop^ 
#tood on hi$ face^his hands were cold ^4 
clammy, and shrunk from Rosanne's gentle grasp* 
'^^ It -s all over~-poor gentleman !' said the wo- 
isna^» Rosanne had only time to give a firqi 
contradiction to this exhilarating sentence of 
ciondismnation, before the servants whom shje 
hid ordered to be all called, came to her. 

The women were, without exception, stranger?, 
and appeared ratlxer peasant-girls than servants. 
Jlh^ they had been procured, was divulged by 
tbe lady-:bailiff's calling to them by namp, 
when Rosanne was at a loss to addreiss them.-*^ 
* Wb%t can I do with a s^t of 5»uch people?* said 
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Rosannc aloud to herself: she turned to the 
men— she espied a groom whom she knew — ^h© 
pushed forward to receive her orders, spying, 

* Milady, all we stable-people are here.' — ^Then,* 
said she, * let him who will go quickest, fetch* 
Monsieur Labbrde/— * / will go,' * / will go,* 

* I will go' — ran through the lobby, in which 
they had assembled ; and Rosanne felt comfort 
as she turned to her father, who, to her infinite 
joy, seemed recovering. 

His acquaintance with his constitution and 
with medicine, enabled him to direct his daugh-* 
ter in her assiduity; and, in an hour, she was 
convinced, that, if he had not suffered entirely 
Hnder fright, it had very greatly increased the 
appearance ^ of danger. He could now tell her 
that his new valet and his wife, who had been, 
nevertheless, very strongly recommetided to 
him, by his heretofore confidential servant, the 
bailiff^, and who, for the sake of rendering him 
assistance, were ordered to sleep in an adjoining 
room, had robbed him while he was dozing, and. 
that he had waked in time to see one of them 
on each side his bed, and to hear them debate 
whether they should not lay his pillow on bis 
face, ere they departed with their plunder. 

The vote had fortunately been in his favour; 
fear — im the part of the man ! — had saved him ; 
and they had contented themselves with a booty 
of apparel. 

Rosanne continued her exertion of chafing 
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aaid bathing, and administering stimulatives as 
she thought requisite, till Monsieur Laborde ar- 
rived. Her father had neither opposed nor 
encouraged what she did : his philosophical no- 
tions of necessity seemed here in their proper 
place : he and his daughter were now certainly 
draMOi together by necessity — at least on his part 
there was no volition — there was no scheme: 
and, like his necessitated existences, it was to 
be apprehended that they would Separate again, 
as soon as the necessity of cohesion ceased.— « 
But the endeavours of the physician, interested 
by the laudable conduct of Rosanne, were well 
directed to keep up this necessity : he enlarged 
on Miss Bellarmine's judicious exertions; and^ 
not sparing: of his opinion, he made his patient 
aware of the jeopardy to which his rejection of 
his amiable daughter's cares exposed him. 

She was now no longer in exile; and if there 
was not peace, there was an armistice between 
father and daughter. * You must not leave me/ 
said Bellarmine to her, when Laborde, after a 
stay of some hours, committed him with confi- 
dence to her vigilance. * You will make advan- 
tage of my situation, I do not doubt ; but be 
silent, and take care of me — for the present.' 

She could not resent the precipitate under- 
taking for her, that she must act ill. She felt 
happy in being allowed to correct his error by 
her assiduities ; and; in a few days, he could 
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not but be sensible that to thent he was indebted 
for the jfreeddhi of his ttiiad fVotti tfeirors of ex^ 
temal vlplence, added to those attendant on such' 
a man, in such a situation. 

Having obtained his authority to counter- 
mand the dismission of servants who had waited 
for Successors, and to recall tho^ who had been 
discharged, she restored t6 their situations Dii- 
roc and every one who had not gone out of her 
feach. Three vacancies remaining, she must 
have accepted sttangers, had not a letter from the 
quondam terror of the castle, Jaques, of ghostly 
inemory, who was ju&t returned from a service 
in the tdwn near them, ofier^d his duteous 
ti^ishes to be allowed the hondtit of attending on 
her. On an interview with him, she ventured 
to take him as a substitute, till her father was 
able to look abroad for himself; and with still 
farther views, she accepted of his sister as her 
personal servant She gave a suitable situation 
to one of Nannette's daughters^ and, but for the 
entire occupation of her thoughts, might have 
felt the pleasure of patronizing. 

It was pardonable in Rosanne if, while she 
waited on her father's convalescence, she was 
particularly desirous to recommend herself to 
his favour. He had never yet seen her what she 
now was; and when once satisfied that he would 
recover, she forgot, in the happiness of her situa- 
tion, all that had distressed her, or that remained 
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to distress her. BelbrmUie^ with the.e:2ccegt}pi^ 
of that ^jojtvfyji i^eryjatipiV whicli each wa? 
conscious existed b0tw.een thsfn, wsi3 Jkindcir 4^ 
her tha^ ever: h^ could not withstand the par 
rental feeling of gratification in seeing any thin^ 
SD admirable^ the pupil of his mind : his ypujth 
Jiad never offered to his aJffectiou^ or perhaps hi? 
acquaintance ra female so Ipvei^ as his d^ugh- 
ler ; and she was now in a nssponsible situation, 
where much was require from her^ whiqh shp 
did not know she possessed : she was so useful, 
^oapiusing; so^heedi^, and so genjtlje, that h^ 
WM in no haste to put an ^nd to her service^; 
and concern for himself taught hifn vth^ pr4- 
dence, if not the duty, of avoiding t^ exasp^ate 
&e feelings of onej to whom he noiust proba.bly 
^gain resort, under the iix&rmities of dedinijqg 
.age. 

The pleasure resultipg from, at Jleast, his for^ 
bearance, wasin<:reased to Rosaime, by her free- 
dom from all other CQntix)l. She viissed JMad^- 
moiselle Cossart; and she regretted that any 
thing should have driven bar away^ in a manner 
that precluded farther attention to. her; yet the 
j:elea3e was invaluable, and Rosanne could not 
but confess to herself, that, had .«he foreseen 
what she now experienced, her impatience of 
4he fetters irnder which .she was held, would 
have been far greater. * 

From her father s room, .whenevfEir he .bacle,l\er 
Jeave him, she wont .to that ,o?cj|patiQn which 
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gave her fresh courage, and from which she en- 
deavoured to gain directions for her conduct 
She had the comfort of a decent, conscientious?, 
grateful young woman to wait on her, and who, 
well instructed in the principles of religion, 
could often inform her. On Jaques she could 
rely, and had it in her power to be kind to his 
father, and to make Nannette's daughter happy. 
Having now nothing to conceal, though she 
was studious not to provoke, whenever she was 
allowed to go out for air, she visited Madame 
i)'Orsette ; and from her conversation and the 
blandishments of Lisette, returned with new 
vigour to her duty. 

Uninitiated as Rosanne was, in the common 
views and purposes of the world, she fancied she 
had, by her own sagacity, discovered the most im- 
portant use of the various accomplishments be- 
' stowed on her, when she saw them contribute 
to amuse her father, during his remaining indis- 
position. That which, in even his usual state 
of health and disposition to exertion, would not 
have caught his attention, was now matter of 
speculation ; and his intolerance of imperfection 
in what she did, drew him out to activity of 
thought. Vain computations of the product of 
persevering industry — the rule of three ques- 
tions, * If so much in an hour, how much in a 
year?' and ^ If so much in a year, how much in 
a probable life ?* served the different purposes of 
satisfying his curiosity, and increasing hers— 
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her silent questions went naiich farther than his 
which were uttered. Secure now, on the faith 
of repeated experiments, against any unpleasant 
effects on her patience from the use of unsparing 
criticism, her sketches Were effaced, her iiiode 
of shading was condemned, her nicely-finished 
botanical drawing was torn, and a fresh specimen 
ordered for a recommencement of her labour ; 
her musical science was sifted, and proved defi* 
cient; her execution was contemned ; and spleen, 
which she was disposed to accept as benignityi 
sent her back to the first elements of that which 
she thought she knew well. But all was favourto 
a creature who seemed to have now no privilege 
but that of submission, and * Yes, Sir— ^Willingly, 
toy dear Sir — As you please,^— «nd, I am certain 
you are right, my father,' — were the substitutions 
for attempts at questions and proofs of reluc* 
tant obedience, which had threatened, in due 
time, a division of the empire of Chateau-Vicq. 

Acknowledgments of services — approbation 
of endeavours — or sensibility to the cheerfulness 
with which every necessary sacrifice was made 
to him, it was not the fashion of Bellarmine's 
xnind to return ; he received his daughter's assi- 
duities as he did the dew of Heaven on his fields, 
as the offering of necessity to necessity. Had 
either been withheld, he might have murmured j 
but while Nature held her course, and Rosanne 
performed her duty, he was not perhaps conten 
to th^ full— but content not to complain, 
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To a spoilH Clhild, this sparing meed of «!icott« 
rbgemetit might have appeared discouragihg; 
but though it seemed, from the time when Ro^ 
sanne could be sensible of care, to have been the 
business of two persons, unremittingly, and of 
faiore occasionally, to contribute the perfecitidn 
of their powers to the improvement of hers | 
though consideration how their movements would 
affect Miss fiellartnine in her studies Or her plea^ 
wres, seemed to precede every undertaking, hap« 
pily for her the selfish principle in those Who 
fuled her, bad been sttong enough to counteract 
Hbe common effects of indulgence add imports 
ance, by rendering her as much a slave to them 
as they made themselves slaves to hef. 
. The usual feeling of weariness and worh-out 
patience in attending on the sick, was thus by 
circumstances kept aloof from Rosanne's mind^ 
She served with alacrity for small praise, and 
found reward in that which might have been 
acpoi^ted by others hardly requital* 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



EoflAKKE's calm delight, were umhterrupttd 
during the next fortnight. Her father recover^ 
ed, as fast as sh^ could hope, from bis late at* 
tack ; and his broken limb gained strength daily. 
She heard, though not frdm him, that the bailiff 
was dismissed and his family disgraced by thil 
withdrawing of favour, and by an inrestigatioti 
of their character and conduct. The father of 
Jaques had, by zeal and good fortune, recovered 
i great part of the plunder of the new Valet and 
his wife, and was, for this service, not only re*^ 
0tcN*ed to his occupation, but put into the situa- 
tion of bailiff. Perhapa Bellarmine began to find 
lliat what he called miperstition, waH, at leasts 
|>rofitable to mastery if it influenced the mot$i% 
of those in whom they must confide; for he did 
itot supersede the servants whom Rosann^p had 
togaged conditionally. 

He seemed, at length, disposed to requite tht 
solicitudes of his daughter, by his own for beti 
and watched the return of her vivacity and th^ 
roses of her complexion, with an anxiety nov** 
doubly gratifying to her. She, on her part^ 
made eveiy effort that could give him pleasure 
forbearing whatever could renew the cause of 
vneasinei^s, prosecuting her delightful inquiries 
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in private, disregarding the advice the mar- 
chioness gave her, ^ on her knowledge of the 
world,' to venture farther, and try whether a 
little exertion might not produce more than 
all her acquiescences. But Rosanne, if she 
knew little of the world, was not \vithouta 
guide ; and perhaps the novelty of Scripture- 
axioms gave them more authority; for they 
were, to her, bit, bridle, and spur ; and her 
highest wish was, to learn how to conform to 
the spirit of that which she was fixing in her 
mind. By comparison she was happy, and, on 
the dictate of her. heart and her reason, grateful : 
her pursuits, if not encouraged, were not thwart- 
ed, and for any better state of things she could 
wait 

To remove a little evening-feverishness. La* 
bordehad prescribed for her; and she had perse* 
vered, with benefit, in taking the medicine, when 
one day, some trifling want of punctuality in a 
servant, keeping her without it, Bellarmine, who 
had made himself acquainted with the practice 
of pharmacy as connected. with chemistry, and 
had amused himself by analysing what was or- 
dered for his daughter, offered to supply the de- 
ficiency from his elaboratory. Rosanne thought 
the case not important enough to require this; 
but knowing her character with her father did 
not stand high for persuadibility, and fearing to 
be reproached with obstinacy, she yielded. The 
light was hastily departing, and to any one else 
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she would have said, * Be cautious !'— He mixed 
the medicine : she took the glass : ueither the 
colour nor the smell satisfied her ; she paused— 
she ventured to ask if he was sure he was right 
.—for the first time since her attendance on him, 
he wasoflTended — ^he was positive, and she sub- 
mitted, rather than irritate him. 

But he was mistaken. That which at first 
was only mis-giving in the mind of Rosanne, 
was, in a short time, converted into certainty : 
and effects consequent on poison,^ made them- 
selves felt. As long as possible, she combated 
them; but when, deceived by her wish to escape 
his observation, her father was preparing to dis- 
miss her for the night, it seemed to her that he 
ought to know the truth, and that what he must 
hear would be more dreadful to hear, and ren- 
dered more overpowering, by his hearing it sud- 
denly. Yet, unwilling to tell it, wishing that 
he would discover it himself, and urged, by the 
recollection that she had probably no time to 
lose, to the obtruding on his notice that which 
she had striven to conceal, she feigned delays 
and an unseasonable indisposition to sleep. 

He reproved her delay, and, without looking 
at her, told her she had only to court sleep to 
call it. 

Hitherto she had kept behind him ; but as if 
feeling that his incredulity required conviction, 
she came forward to the hghts, and, looking at 
him with a dejected movement of her head» 
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*wliiie de held With both hands on a chair 
tti support herself, he immediately discovered 
that she was in violent pain; but not even tbe^ 
ifid he make the application to himself. 

•She could not assist him to make it ; her 
toi^oe Iiad, indeed, yet the power ; but theif 
was something, seated deeper than^even heraffeo- 
tion, that would not permit it. She only beggged 
to be led to her chamber. 

While «he was carrying out, he was writing 
« hasty billet to iLaborde ; but not even qo% 
though he began to suspect himself, dared h0 
Jk ingenuous :-^he said that Rosaime was alarm* 
isgly and unaccountably seized with, what he 
iielieved a bilious disorder. 

He did not yet admit the worst ; but he could 
not quite separate a conclusion from its pr/e* 
'inises:*— having, given Kosanna a medici^e, and 
lihe bein^ iU afteSr it, he could not but^^r th^ 
,>wias some fuilt in the component ^arts of it, or 
o#ome inaccorac^r as to the compounding; but it 
itcould not, he was convinced, be of more thap 
^temporary importance. He ' was sorry she suf- 
fered; but in the nature of things it would soo^ 
dbe over:'-~he * almost repented having in ter- 
'fered; yet, as she had not her medicine, ai^d 
wanted it, and wished so much for it, he had 
^done for the- best: he would never again con- 
t'cem himself with her ailments/ 

But whispering memory telling him, that> iifi 
jfact, she had declined takiqg the me^iQinei^CHid 
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had only yielded tb faim^ in ddng so, ht deduced, 
from his knowledge of human nature in petti* 
coats, another consoling error : ^ she had set her- 
self against it^and either exaggerated suflSnrings, 
or suffered by her spiiit of resistance.' This pr&- 
sumptioQ*--^ l^reaking wave in the agitatal 
surface of his nnind~-could not serve him long«^«H 
he heard that she was every minute growing 
WOTse, but entreated him not to coilxie to her ( 
he therefore seemed inclined to visit her, and 
only to yield to ^her capricious disinclioadoa tb 
be seen/ 

Labprde had been fortunately met on the 
way. Bellarmine stopped him to give hu ac^ 
count of the accident. 

Rosanne had not chemical knowledge sufii* 
eient to inform him precisely what had been 
giv^n her ; but she was very soon csonttnoed 
that it was something the effect of wbich^ if not 
averted, must be speedily fatal She bad lost time 
in her unwillingness to distress her father ; but 
this wsis all she lost : her understanding told her 
what she could and must attempt for her rescue ; 
and this sh^ coolly ordered, alleviating the ap* 
prehensions of her servant'^— who, if she had 
only taken magnesia instead of cream of tartar, 
would equally have supposed her poisoned^*-by 
showing that fortitude which was inspired by 
her 'danger, and consequently no proof that it 
did not i^xistt 
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Whenever she could recollect herself she was 
calm.— ^ I am now/ thought she, * in the situa-: 
tion for which my new study seems particularly 
calculated to prepare those who will bend their 
minds to it I am now alive— here are all my 
books and employments about me^— every thing,: 
but myself, is, as if this accident had not hap- 
pened ; and in a few hours I expect to be a corpse T 
a dead body, to appeanuice, without any con- 
sciousness of having existed. So far I regret 
this, as it takes me from my poor father, and 
stops my pursuits ;— and what will be his feel- 
ings, if ever he finds out what he has done !— if 
I live to see Labordb, he must never tell him. — 
It is sad to be taken away, and by such an acci- 
dent — ^young as I am : — and if it had occurred 
sometime ago, I should have struggled obsti- 
nately, though in vain, against my fate. I wish 
I could live a little longer, for I feel I am not 
sufficiently informed, and that I may have been 
too confident. — Am I sure that there is a part 
of me which may survive me ?— that, when! am 
a corpse, still there shall be something escaping, 
as it were, from my earthly character, carrying 
with it all my consciousness and perceptions, 
and living freed and for ever after me ? — ^There 
may — ^and I think there is — and all that I have 
read tends to convince me of it. — But this be- 
lief I must, in justice, take on its own terms— 
and, joined with it, there is what I find called 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments. 
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lis. makes what wias only in itself nielancholy, 
f ui-^and, placed in the hands of Irresistible 
iwer, it is tremendbus.-^Reward I caniLot:hope 
punishment I cannot presume not to f5ear,— 
t it is not Jupiter-^it is not Mars— it is not 
athomet, to whom I am to turn my thoughts, 
radise Lost, that, glorious poem which the 
irchionjBss was so good as to lend me-r-I hope 
may trust to it-^represented the love, the 
:y, the compassion of our Qod, and his grand 
sans to re-instate us in his favour, after that sad 
insgressionof the first inhabitants of the earth* 
I have more confidence in this poem than I 
ould otherwise hive, because it appears to me 
it to contradict any thing in the second part of 
e Bible : — it only amplifies it^ as poetry may 

allowed to do ; so that I hope I may rely on 
tiat I learn from it. — I must try to methodize 
y ideas, or I shall get qtiite confused ; and I 
ive so little time, I fear, that I must consider 
bat is most important 'to fix my thoughts on; 
tie making of the world, and the sad weak- 
sss of Adam and Eve, I have in my mind : 
le history and laws of the Jews are a preface 
I the part that appears to me most to he stu- 
ed. — I wish I had time to compare the prer 
ictions of the coming of that Divine Person, 
hose character I so love, with the events of his 
fe. This I intended ; but now I cannot make 
)e of any thing but what concerns myself, tliat 

to say, his power to procure pardon :by that 
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exertion of goodnesa whidi h much too grett 
for me to comprebend-^thdugh I gjive it my ea« 
tire and most submbsive belief~hia offering 
}m innocence, a3 an atonement for our-^-nay, I 
may aay, my aad want of worthiness. Had I 
not got thus far in religion^ I must now lie 
liie most wretched creature in the world ; for I 
am convinced by my own obaervationi and by 
my understanding and feelings that, to do any 
thing completely good, is not in my poweri 
were it, ever so much, in my inclination, which 
it is not, invariably ; and how incessantly am I 
made to confess to myself, that I cannot avcnd 
doing very wrong! Yet it seems to me, and 
this is great comfort! that this Divine Persmi, 
ki what he did and said, provided especially 
for those who are well inclined, but who have 
wanted opportunity to be his scholars. He si^waB 
to have foreseen that there would be persons m 
my unhappy situation«-^If so, as he has made 
such great allowances for them, I hope he will 
§0T me ; foi*, if most ardently desiring to leam 
of him, can be any atonement for my former ig- 
norance and the many, many faults I see I have 
tiommitted — that-«*^nd it is all I have*^I have 
to plead. 

The dreadful wringing, writhing agony again 
4umie on— "the servaQts stood about her«*<-*her 
&Ge was wiped— her hands were bathcd-^«her 
temples were stimulated-^she had pungent cf- 

to smell to—but all would not do. 

4 



* I ibiist give up-^thank you all I-p^it is to no 
purpose* Take care of my fathers- 1 ihaU aocoi 
wi«h to die. O ! that I knew but bow-pi^I hare bo 
tew things I cau repeat 1 Surely I could say 
my little pnyer ; but I am confused. la there 
nobody c^^l read or speak to me? No ; I dare 
not-*I must die for myself : but He needs not 
Words-<^He ne^ds not even looks^-^xny heart He 
knows. What are those words P-^wheretTTtwbpse 
are they? — * I know that my Redeemer liveth.' 
I know it too, and it must be He who has taught 
me. — I am ready.' 

Laborde entered. * You have not taken 
enough to be fatal/ said he, ^ but enough to 
make you feel worse almost than death. You 
must suffer, and it is not in my power to pre- 
vent it ; but I will be responsible for your life 
at present ; and the effects we must get over as 
well as we can. Your father has told me of the 
mistake he has made.' 

* Does my father know I shall not die ? — He 
is, I hope, then happy.' 

* Not very happy, but recovering from a very 
great fright, though I had to inquire out what 
he had done. I wish amateurs would confine 
themselves to their amusement, and not play 
with lives !' 

' O ! he meant kindly,' said Rosanne ; * but pray 
let him see me.' 

* Not till you are relieved, yyoung lady. I have 
more concern, just now, for you than for him.' 

VOL. II. t ' 
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She was relieved^ and as soon as possible sfie 
sent for her father. There had been time for 
what he had done, to reach his keenest pereep* 
tions; and he had been in a state of self-execra- 
tion, without the comfort of wholesome repent- 
ance ; and even now, with all his misery hanging 
about his feelings, he was disposed, as he could 
not deny, to palliate and to lay the fault on 
any thing or any body rather than himself. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

jDut the mistake, even after she was rescued 
from the immediate danger, had consequences 
that seemed to threaten her life, and rendered 
her father anxious, though he was still, in ap- 
pearance, confident. Her feelings were now 
different from what they had been when sur- 
prised by this accident. She was, as much as 
then, aware of her situation ; but she was tran- 
quil,- and spending every interval she could 
command, in preparing herself for the probable 
event, she could, in her father's presence, con- 
ceal all but what most commanded his respect, 
the character of pious resignation to that which 
no attempts to raise her spirits chased from her 
thoughts. — It was only when she looked at 
him, now precipitately borne down by suffer- 
ing and anxiety, and thought on the forlorn 
state to which she must resign him, that it was 
difficult to command her feelings, or not to re- 
gret her own destiny. She talked to him, at 
times, with hope and confidence of amendment 
and recovery ; but he did not see to the bottom 
of her heart. 

She could not long attempt deceiving him. 
The daily reduction of her strength seemed to 

l2 



call on her to confess, that nothing remained 
for her but to familiarize him to the prospect 
that must soon be realized; but all her attempts 
produced effects contrary to her intentions : his 
share in her fate was recalled to his recollection 
more $tr0Bgly ^ ^ny iwption of it; tnd hii 
KfSJM to her wete aiternatiEtly dictated by tho 
XQost positive cavitradictions, im which Labordo 
did not support him, and the most gloomy 
murmurs, at evils made> as he estimated thai^ 
purpoMly for himself. 

When sh^ b^ beeq permi^tt^d, by physiciaj^ft 
called froim every plaoe within reach, to e^t and 
drioak whatever her fancy pomt^d out, she, well 
wi^rataiidiQg tbQ permission, quoted this seem^ 
ing indkilgence, aiud made use of it to beg of 
her £iti>ef soo^iething stiU moie the object of 
her wtsh**-liberty of speech* He could ikM; but 
admire ber, aixd feel his own misery in^itely 
increased by whg.t he termed liey heroism : and, 
averse as he wa^ to listen, he could not impose 
silence oa a cfeaiture so destitute oi cooiiforts, 
the sufibriQg victim of his own rashness. 

■ Speak,' said he; * sa-y what you pleasia :-^if 
there is any coosiort in speakings speaJc/ 

* I wish,' said s^he, '. to say a little ag to my 
own sitaatio«, and also on yours;— but what- 
ever I say, you must consider only as if you 
were reading, against your inclination, a book 
that had been recommeii^ed tq you. You Q^ght 
to k»ow, for yfHjr comfort^ tbat^ exciting 
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}^ourap^lf and my cdncem for ycm when I $hall 
be gone> I hare not in ffais world an object to 
tfiake me regret quitting itt, or any thing, to op- 
dasikm me uneasiness. I cannot explain to you 
what I jfeel*^it is a sort of support eqmvalent 
tb liappiness ; and this I certainly owe to the 
having made myself acquainted with the grand- 
Wt scheme of beneficence that my mind is ca- 
fiable of unde^sftanding^^evera imperfectly as I 
miderstand it. I have jnst had time to go 
librough it ; and to yoa I am indebted^ perhaps^, 
fot the disposition and the appUcation necessary 
to the comprehension erf it. Your liind endea- 
ipoiirs to teach me to get at tr«;th^ and certainly 
your methodising my wild desultory ways 4lf 
•oiMaining knowledge^ have been of infinite ser- 
vice to me ; and how happy should I be, if you 
would only yotsrself look at my books and 
)Mipers! Could I kit hope, that, when you 
iiKve not me to amuse you^ you will give the 
system of the Christian religion a fair consi- 
Nation, I should be convinced that you would 
be happier, without me, than I can ever have 
TMide you, or than I have the power to make 
you.— Might I ask it ?' 
He was silent. 

V Recollect, my father, what were your feel- 
ings^ when you thought yourself dying. Were 
;yon as calm, as tranquil as I am? and would 
you not have wished to be so ? It is no merit 
4f )nine ; it is nothing peculiar to me< You 

1-3 
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may be happier than I am, because your powers 
of understanding and reasoning are so much 
superior to mine. I can attribute all I feel, 
only to the calm soothing influence of opinions 
with which I am scarcely yet acquainted. What 
must they be to those who have time to 
study them ? — as you will have, I hope. — ^They 
open such a delightful prospect — they account 
for every thing so satisfactorily ! Think what 
it is to have Kved as long as I have, ignorant of 
these things.—-! am afraid I ought to have done 
more for myself : — had it been matter of worldly 
knowledge, I think I should have striven more: 
but then, indeed, you could and would have 
helped me. It appears to me, from what I sec 
in some of the sermons Madame D'Orsette has 
lent me, that young people are frequently not 
sufficiently sensible of the happiness of a reli- 
gious education. I wish they could know what 
I feel now. O ! how I wish my mother and you 
had been ever so strict and severe to me ! — for I 
have had all to do for myself.— Ignorant as I am 
— so ignorant, that I can hardly tell whether I 
am right in my notions, how am I instructed? 
and here I am on a couch, from which probably 
I shall be lifted to my grave ; and my soul— 
for I am sure it will survive my body — may be 
immediately tried by its Judge ; and if I am 
asked how much of my life I spent in preparing 
lor this judgment, what can I say ? — A few 
mooths :— and all the rest spent in a way, per* 
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haps deserving punishment !— For if iieglect of 
God does deserve it, I am sure I must! How 
unfortunate! — O that I had been the child of 
the poorest beggar ! But then, my dear father— 
you are more to be pitied: for I am sure you 
would have taught me, had you been taught 
yourself. Was my mother religious, Sir?' 

With his habitual savageness oii the subject, 
which overcame even his concern, he replied, 

^ Rosanne, I give way to your weakness ; but 
do not purposely irritate me. — You cannot sup- 
pose, with my principles and opinions, I should 
have chosen to unite myself to a weak, super- 
stitious woman, or have encouraged her in such 
sentiments. We never talked on the subject ; 
nor would you now have it so in your mind» 
were you in health.-r.you will be better soon/ 

* Forgive me, father ; you do not know 
what has been the state of my mind, even In 
health. I do not mean, indeed, to blame you, 
snd I hope and pray that no bla^rnc will ever be 
imputed to you ; but if you had but let me bq 
taught when I could have learnt- — r^* 

* You would h^ve despised thp instruction/ 

* Perhaps so ; God only knows his creatures, 
I feel my own presumption, — You have shrunk 
me into nothing, my ^eav father :— rl will not 
again repine : — I will be thankful for any light, 
even at the last moment. I am astonished, 
\vhen I recollect what I have heard people say 
qf th^ir indifference as to the length or short^^ 

?-4 
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iiesB of tkeif li^. I remember that your friend 
MoiMieur Prieur used to say, that there is 
iiiore danger of living too long than too little a 
time, and that it is of more importance to 
ftake life comfortable and pleasant while it 
lasts, than to prolong it. Now^ I think and 
feel so differently from this ! If our timie in 
this world is given us to prepare ourselves for 
another, the longer the time, tiie greater the 
fiiercy : — and if it be for eternal happiness that 
we are to prepare, and that happiness has degrees 
which we have our option of reaching according 
to our endeavours, how much is it our interest 
to ask for the longest period that can be granted 
iis ! and of how little consequence is it, at last^ 
whether we make that period pleasant to our- 
selves! For myself, circumstanced as I am, I 
irould ask the utmost minute, during which dis- 
ease might spare my intellects; and on any terms 
Z would accept the inestimable gift of more space 
for religion, and more opportunity of showing 
my sincere attachment to my good and gracious 
Maker, who has hot suffered me to depart this 
life, wholly ignorant of him and his lawis, and 
has not permitted his merited chastisement to 
teach my mind/ 

After many impatient attempts to stop her,— • 
* You think too gloomily, Rosanne,' replied her 
father, * even on your own principles. I need 
not say I am grieved for your situation— my 
heart is almost hreken by it >^hv^ you should-^ 
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it U the best advice I (^an give you, encourage 
hope^ and not suffer such dismal forebodings to 
occupy you/ 

' My father^ what better hope can I encou* 
rage? what are my dismal forebodings?' said 
shC) raising herself on her elbow, and directing 
upward her eyes, brilliant beyond their natural 
brilliancy, and as it were illuminated by the 
expectation of death ; let me convince you your 
kind intention is anticipated: hear, then, .the 
state of my hopes at this moment. It is strange 
to say my fears do not affect my hopes-^ut 
it is so :*-^I fear I am unworthy ; yet I do hope 
for forgiveness, because, as far as I know my^ 
fielf, I am sincere.<^^I dread punishment for 
what I have omitted and what I have done 
in ignorance of my duty ; yet I hope for. mercy 
for the little I have accomplished. I must in- 
deed be weak, or rather mad, to entertain these 
hopes and expectations on my own account; 
but the deficiency which my reason, as well as 
my conscience, shows me there must be in the 
beit deeds of\:reatums who, like us, have lost, 
I ccHiceive, the power of acting without fault, 
is, I know, I am persuaded, I am convinced^ 
made up by the added merits of — Nay, father-**- 
forgive me, it is the last thne I will offend you ; 
it may be the last I may speak; for I feel as I 
never yet felt : I am acting and speaking on 
•treogth not my own.— Weak as I feel in body, 
I seem as if I could speak for ever^ and loud 
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enough for all the world to hear me.— I must— 
I cannot die happy if I do not — profess my be^ 
lief that, on as simple a system as if one man 
paid a debt, and that not blamelessly incurred, 
for another, because all he was worth could not 
pay it — the merits of the ever blessed Son of 
God, who came down from Heaven, and took 
on himself, without diminution of his divinity, 
our nature, such as it was before the fall of 
Adam, will be accepted in lieu of our perfect 
obedience, M'hen we have done the utmost that 
our corrupt state allows us to accomplish. On 
these merits I rely ; and I expect, as soon as I 
cease to breathe, to feel myself conveyed, if not 
into the presence, at least into the conscious^ 
ness^ if I may say so, of my Maker and my 
Judge. Whether I shall in any way be judged 
immediately, my small knowledge does not 
permit me to know ; but I expect that, finally, 
unless I am found, which may God avert! uur 
worthy, I shall be received into a community of 
perfected beings.' 

* This is fanciful,' said he peevishly ; ' but 
still, if it pleases and cheers you, I would not 
discourage it : — yet let me ask. In this society 
of perfected beings, what occupation would yon 
or I find? All that we do in this life, you 
know, is matter of necessity. Now, in a sor 
ciety of perfected beings, in a state of perfected 
happiness, there must be, I should think> a 
5ad monotony of employment' 
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* Employment ! my dear father ; I suppose 
the desire of employment one proof of our im- 
perfect nature : — but yet, if I am wrong, this 
cannot frighten me ; for, when I consider only 
my own limited curiosity, and the employment 
which even that would find for me, did I give 
way to it, I can figure to myself an endless 
accumulation of knowledge as one of the cir- 
cumstances of perfect happiness. I am en- 
couraged to think that the roots and seeds 
planted in our minds by education or by na- 
ture, must be intended to bear fruit beyond 
this world. So strong an impulse as that which 
makes us desirous to learn, would not have been 
given us merely for amusement, or even for its 
use in this short life. Even our very discon- 
tent with this world is, to me, a proof of an- 
other. If the mind had not a pre-sentiment of 
wmething better, it would be satisfied.' 

^ You are no reasoner, Rosanne.' 

* Perhaps ndt, my dear father: I should 
never wish to reason or argue on religion ; it is 
enough for me, that, however ignorantly, I feel 
its rational, its undeniable, its spiritual influ- 
ence. What should I be at this moment with- 
out it? — If I had nothing to hope but that I 
should crumble into dust, and be trodden under 
the foot of the passenger, should I not now 
look back, even on those exertions of industry 
which you have most commended, as a frivo- 
lous waste of labour ? On the contrary, you 
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know not 1k)W grateful I have lately felt for all 
yoii have taught me, because I am sure ttjy fu- 
ture happiness will be increased by it/ 

* Fie, fie, my Rosanne; how childish!' 
*Why sOj Sir?*— Am I to suppose that the 

greatest and wisest men of the world will find 
that they might as well have apent their time id. 
dahctng or at cards, as in promoting the intef^ts 
of mankind, and teaching the will of God ?-— If 
they have a great advantage, / may hope f« a 
wiall one— and be it ever so small, I shall re- 
joice in it. — O ! you know not bow hftppy this 
makes me ; I only wish I knew more.' 

* Then, my child, do you really feel no Yekie- 
tance in quitting this world?' 

* O ! I cannot boast this— I can say, imdeed. 
Hone, equal to that of leaving yon ; but theti 
that reluctance is as great as all others added 
together; But for myself, I feel only an humble 
joyt — I should, I think, be sorry to ItAvt the 
landscape of the world, if I may so call it-^I can 
conceive views of hills, trees, water, sttid the 
other features of a fine country, that I should 
grieve to quit — the «un, too, I shouk) mourti for 
—but that I know all will be made up to me. 
1 suppose every body frames a Heaven, accord* 
hig to natural inclination ;— mine preseitts itdetf 
to my mind and expectation^ as an atmosphere 
ctf the brightest sun-shine, whose centre is a 
glory that cannot be beheld, and adorned with 
ttery object that Can give pleasure. I can fa»cy 
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% society uoited in love atui) gratitude to om 
gf«at Being, vfhow power axid pateriml cfuro 
^iisures their happiness. I suppose the einplqy^ 

n^nt of the soul two-foUl, p^rt adoration, whicJh 
exercises all the bepevolejot feelings, an<l pai:l 
the pursuit, or rather the enjoyipeia,t, of Mnf>^r^ 
ledge which satisles the intellect :-^tQ thew-^ 
O ! forgive my foljy — I add the qhaiws ot 
jifu^ic, sueh a^ I have never liearfd— the alght «f 
<5olours, &wh fts I have never see»-^aB4i abwu 
all, a ^ever-dimwishiug sense of self-<:oQgratiilar 
tHw in being freed fiom the ififijmity of humaii 
nature !' 

^ It is top latei alas ! Rooaynne, to warn you 
now against superstition!' 

* No, Sir, it is not-~convince nie that 1 9m 
in error, and I will even now retract You hav^ 
so often talked of superstition, that you tm^ 
vm curiou3 to know in what it eonsists ; md I 
find it described ?is being ' th^ credulity with 

* which a false religion is believed to be tr^;' 
bat as a faJ^se religion is said to be * that which 

* is founded on fables-^which gives false ideas of 
' God, or enforces a culpable isanner of obeying, 
' smd which neither contributes to private wx 

* public welfare/ I cannot conclude the ChristiaA 
religion superstitiou^s, when it appears to me to 
give those ideas of God which I was befoire in- 
clined to tiiink naust be proper, and when onr 
obedience to him, and our mode of worshipping 
hicii. as far as I can discern^ t^^ to render tb« 
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peopk of this world just and happy.. To take 
only this country for an example, have not 
the miseries of it been the greatest when it 
had the least sense of religion ? — and any body 
who reads the Bible without prejudice, must see 
that religion and prosperity, in the case of the 
Jews, were the same thing. Beside, in the neg- 
lect of acknowledging the goodness of God, 
there is something so contrary to my ideas, my 
feelings— so ungrateful, so unamiable— that— I 
beg your pardon, my father, I make allowances 
for your opinions — but I speak for such as my- 
self, when I say I dislike it. And as to the use 
of religion, I can see nothing so useful as the 
making people agree and unite in paying re- 
spect to one superior Being. Since I have known 
any thing on the subject, I have wondered how 
it was possible to do without such a Being — for 
people must agree in some points, or they could 
Hot proceed. Now, suppose, my dear father, 
every man were to insist on having his own 
will in every thing, and no two persons would 
agree to call red red, and blue blue — they would 
have no means of communicating their ideas; — 
and in medicine, if — but I did not mean to bring 
this proof — I see it would not hold here ; — but 
in all things there must be agreements of some 
kind; and the agreeing to honour a superior 
Being, when they have agreed that this Being 
deserves honour, must be productive of great 
good. All the oaths that are mentioned in his* 
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tory, must, I now see, derive their power to 
bind tliose who tppk them, from this common 
sense of mankind. Respect for a superior Being, 
must produce faith in each other; and in time of 
adversity, what a comfort it is to have some one 
to look to ! —some one on whom to rely ! — It 
appears to me, that if any one wished to make 
a very happy world, there would be no bet- 
ter plan than to have it made by some one 
Being immeasurably above the people of it,, 
whom they should agree to love and obey : and 
then, to prove their love and obedience to the 
satisfaction of others, there would be times, and 
places, and forms in which they must make their 
sentiments public — ^and here I see the proper 
use of what the Jews called the Sabbath, and 
which I like better to call the Lord's day/ 

* And pray,' interposed Bellarmine, * which day 
of the week do you fix for this ? 

* O ! Sunday, certainly — what we call here 
Dimanche.' 

' Because, I hope you have learnt in your 
deep theological studies, that the Jews would 
correct you in this.' 

' Yes, I am aware of that ; but it does not 
•tagger me.' 

* No, no ; the credulous never start — they can 
reconcile any contradiction : but you must give 
me leave to remark, that if your Supreme Being 
told you, as we are to be made to believe, to keep 
the seventh day in this state of wasteful inactivity, 
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and you obstinately keep the fir^t, you are san& 
way off the obedience you seem to think so 
aipusing/ 

* O ! no, no.-^I will tell you bow I understand 
it-^it puzzled me ; but I have found it out by 
reading and comparing. When the Jewish dis* 
pehsation had done what the Supreme Being 
designed by it, and the conruptioiia that had 
Bndermined it, if I may so say, had served to 
humble the minds of those who adhered to k^ 
so as to make them wish for that new form which 
was to succeed it, perhaps their disgust at the 
manner in which the Sabbaths had been per- 
verted, made them desirous to keep, for the 
purpose of serving their Maker, as well as rest- 
ing themselves, tj^e day on which that Divine 
Person came again to them after all his suffer-* 
ings, and after, what they supposed his. natural 
final death ; and as he had been particularly 
anxious to teach them, that they were to con- 
sider themselves in greater liberty, and, as it 
were, committed to their own discretion;— 
guided rather by the spirit of laws that were 
now explained to them, than by temporary forms 
and significant observances, they had, I think, 
a right, and they did what was respectful ^[id 
cordial to their hearts, in saying, * We will not 
Mest on the day that has been mad^^ odious by 

* the Jews, but we will rest and serve our Maker 

* on what we shall call the Lord's day ;' therefore, 
I think, if I had a child to teach, I would iK)t 
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let it (^11 Dimanche the Sabbathi-^I* would make^ 
it, out of respect to that Divine Person, call it 
the Lord's day/ ^ ^ 

' There is something like reason in this ; or» 
at least, there is consistency — if there can be 
atty in castle->building/ 

• No, no, father — not castle-building : — but X 
have a little more to say. — If this Supreme Be* 
ing consulted the happiness of his world, he 
would give it clear laws, which, for the sake of 
the inhabitants, and not for his own, must make 
them respectful towards him, and kind to one 
another ; — whence would arise piety and charity 
-^and if these people offended Xlmv Maker, it 
would be for him to name the terms on which 
he would forgive them ; and hencQ springs the 
Christian dispensation, which has a farther re- 
gard, in its promise of that to which we cannot 
be entitled, the rewards of a future life. I am 
astonished that any one should ever hesitate in 
believing this/ 

* There are other hypotheses that have had 
their very warm supporters/ 

^ £ut can there be one so satisfactory as this ? 
—I never could, in any way, account for a 
feeling I have always experienced when a thing 
is quite right — it seems like something just 
fitting into the only place in the world, that 
it AVDuld fit. And when I was but a child, 
though I believe I was very passionate and un- 
jruly, I remember I used to observe, • that what- 
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irer I did which I felt to be quite right, always 
lisade me happier, even if it brought some vexa^ 
tion to me, than what I felt to be wrong, even 
if I gained by it' 

* This shows nice feeling— which you always 
have had, remarkably.— *i3ut let me ask, would 
jou be ccmtent with admitting the notion of ^ 
God, and indifferent as to the manner of his 
worship, if it were but agreed in ?' 

^ ^ No ; the worship I should join in, must not 
offend my understanding. I suppose, that what 
We first learn will seize the mind — my first ideas 
ure taken from the reformed church ; and I pre- 
fer it, because it appears to suit my notions. It 
is respectful to God, charitable, peaceable, and 
benevolent towards my fellow-creatures : it is, 
las far as I can see, directed towards the exercise 
of all the virtues we can bring into ujaej— it ad«- 
mits, very modestly, the existence of some things 
^hich it cannot explain; but, as I see reason to 
trust it in what I can understand, I would trust it: 
Mvhere I cannot: — it holds out, certainly, enough 
to encourage — it is very plain in its promises, 
and in its threatenings ;— nobody could fairly 
plead ignorance as an excuse for enor, under 
its guidance/ 

* The Church of England would suit you 
best/ 

* Pediaps so — but there are religions, I sup- 
pose, of a dtffei*ent character : — tl>at of Mabi*^ 
met, I know, was propagated by the sword— 
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AH pagans and savages seem to Ibve bloodshed; 
the Roman church has, I am told^ no'cbatity 
for those dut of it ; and, as far as I can learn^ 
its modes- of worship ate so gaudy 'and t^hildr 
ish, ' that I Cannot suppose such a wise Being 
asy I am sure, the God of the world must b^ 
ean like its customs, though he may estcufle 
them. 

* Then, now, my father,' concluded Hosann^ 
exerting all her force, * if you see me die-^nd 
I hdpe I shsdl,' as tranquil as I am now,-^wiU 
it ttot convince, will it not encourage ycm^— 
Consider, ydu must be again ' in the state - ia 
which I once saw you — fwould you choose to be 
tierrified as, I ani pertoslded, you were then?— 
Selieve m(S*^I do not pretend, you knpw, to su- 
p^tioT wisdom ; but believe me, the human mind 
shrinks evfett from the idea of being nothing*-* 
t)ut being nothing, cannot be the worst of our 
ibi : we cannot, if we would, consent to be the 
krwest we can imagine :-— *the soul will not en^ 
dure death-*-it will quit us, and rather stand 
before its Judge, at the risk of punishment, than 
consent to perish.-— Will you think on tliis?-^ 
Relieve my aiixiety ;: for I feel that I cannot en- 
treat much longer. Do not leave me, my father? 
1-^ilmay ftm ydu to see me die; but it will 
comfort yott to see how I die — it may teach yotn 
to die happy. I cannot speak longet— «0 ! thsjk 
jHm could but read to m^-— for I could bear/ 

:' What shaU I rwd? tttlltne, my child) I wRUk 
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do any thing for you — ^but take my. weFd, yeu^ 
will not die.' 

She pointed to her Common-Prayer-Book— fl| 
paper made it open at the Burial-service. ' X 
know that my Redeemer liveth' met his eye^ 
and seemed to echo Rosanne's words : — ^he shut 
the book, and covered his face with one handy 
while he grasped her chilly fingers with th^ 
other. 

* I ^^U not pain you/ said she : * O that I 
had but a friend to whom I could speak !—-Preju- 
dices, my dear father, I dare say at this mo- 
ment you would give up-«-if Madame D'Orsett? 
might but come to me !' 

He did not refuse ; but^ as he did not immer 
diately acquiesce, he might have found somt 
expedient of procrastination, had not ^ message 
of inquiry been, at the moment, brought from the 
marchioness, which Rosanne always answered 
herself. To her affectionate and grateful ac? 
knowledgments of her friend's solicitude, she 
HOW added, and without contradiction, her re* 
quest that she would come to her, and, if not 
inconvenient, remain with her for a short tim^« > 

Bellarmine said nothing : but when Rosanne 
began again to speak, repeating his assurances 
that she would recover, and wishing, tenderly, 
that he could accelerate the return of her 
strength, he rang for her m^id tp attend her, 
and quitted the room., Mliis^' said RrOsannt 
tQ hjrrstlf, persufided h^ wai| ^9o^Y9^i v.l.QHist 
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bear— he will not stay long — ^hc must soon 
be summoned again^ if he would see me once 
more.' — But he did not wait for a summons : he 
iretumed, attd, as she Ihoii^t/in improved pla- 
cidity. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII, 

The father and the friend had never before 
taet, though the outline of the former was fa- 
miliar to the marchioness. What he expected 
or feared to see in her, he alone could telU 
Perhaps he thought, that, engaged in a conspi- 
racy with his daughter against his authority and 
his opinions, she would meet him with high 
and haughty airs of superior sanctification ; or 
he might fear the wily arts of a woman, who 
professed to have thrown herself into the arms 
of superstition, as a refuge from adversity. 
Nothing better than this was to be hoped; 
for he had long ceased to express any inclina- 
tion to make acquaintance with her.*- Some- 
thing unpleasant too. he might feel on his own 
account; for he could not flatter himself that 
his share in his daughter's imminent danger was 
a secret. 

But no disagreeable expectations whatever, 
were fulfilled by Madame D'Orsette's arrival. 
She was shocked at seeing, the tremendous al- 
teration in Miss Bellarmine : — for some minutesf 
her feelings were ungovernable ; and on a mind 
less firmly supported than Rosanne's, her wan^t 
of disguise might have produced effects not at 
ail favourable to her recovery ; but the sufferer 
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took on herself the duty of consolation ; and 
receiving her friend alone, she made use of the 
opportunity, to palliate the accident by which 
her health bad been injured, and to entreat, that, 
if her regard for her was sincere, she would 
prove its sincerity by assisting her to support 
her father under what she could not but feol, 
however free from arrogance, must be a heavy 
affliction. 

Nothing but personal acquaintance with the 
varieties of human character — an acquaintance 
in which those are sometimes the most deficiei^t 
who decide the most readily on possibilities 
and probabilities, and contend the most ten^-» 
ciously against matter of fact-~can render ere* 
dible the extreme facility with which minds 
prone to extremes, will pass from one eccentric 
feeling to its opposite. Madame D'Orsette, over- 
whelmed with grief for the situation of Rosanne, 
grief so sincere, that, at the moment, perhaps, 
there was nothing, within the power of her re^ 
nunciation— except her child— which she would 
not have sacrificed to save her, was no sooner 
familiarized to the spectacle of her emaciated 
person, and taught her lesson of prudence, than 
her ideas, her feelings, her seiitiments, appeared 
to change. The imminent danger of Miss Bel- 
larmine seemed to become of secondary import- 
^ce, when, having, promised every compliance' 
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that a person so situated could ask^ she was to 
prepare for an interview with Mr. Bellarmine. 

On a message from Rosanne^ he came; and 
she, whose solicitude to avoid offending, not 
even her miserable weakness could supesredei 
was cdmForted when she saw nothing moreawr 
ful than shyness of a stranger, expressed in her 
father's manner. In a few minutes, he could 
speak as if obliged by the kindness of this visit 
to his daughter ; and perhaps accepting as con- 
finnation of his own sanguine hope, the non- 
appearance of any thing like despair in the 
deportment of the inexperienced marchioness, 
*he felt as if, thus supported, it were possible to 
persuade Rosanne to recover. 

There is a set of paltry associations which have, 
Mil their concatenated form, a power not to be 
granted by reason, and wliich should be posi- 
tively disclaimed by religion :— these associations 
are formed by the follies of each sex ; and their 
^power results from their acting on each other. 
Madame D-Orsette, before this interview, had 
considered Mr. Bellarmine as worth pleasing; 
and Mr. Bellarmine, as soon as he could look 
the marchioness in the face, forgot all his pre- 
judices and presuppositions. Vanity on one 
side, and what is called sentiment on the other, 
' suspended painful interest, and blunted the edge 
^ of recollection ; and they were dialogues not of 
a gloomy description, which were interrupted 
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tliroi^}} the remainder of the day, by the ' Can 
I assist you to change your posture?' of the 
friend — and the * How are you now, my dear 
child?' of the parent. — Rosanne felt no impa^ 
tience :— she was gratified by seeing her father in 
any degree, or by any means, amused ; and the 
marchioness having promised to' remain at Cha- 
teau-Vicq, she willingly postponed the comfort 
^e sought. Medicine supported her through 
the evening; and she herself was convinced 
that, at least, she was not Worse. 

But when left for the night with her friend, 
who was to sleep in the adjoining room, and 
who had engaged to call Mr. Bellarmine, 
should Rosanne wish to see him, — she felt that 
she had indeed all that the marchioness could 
offer of comfort and assiduity, and yet that this 
all, was too little to supply her want. — Every 
trace of mind was gone — perhaps Rosanne had 
forgotten how little there ever was in her friend. 
The bumble endeavours of her maid were more 
efficacious — she knew but one fountain of con- 
solation; but one ^ arm' that was ' mighty to 
3ave ;' — and Rosanne, too weak to sleep, and ex- 
pecting to close her eyes for ever to this world's 
light, before the morning dawned, had decided 
on trusting herself to this humble instrument of 
a benign Providence, without disturbing her 
father or the marchioness, even at the last mo- 
ment. 

The sinking sensation of extreme debility 
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i« so like smking to rise no more, thait Ro«aQift 
had aU the merit of fortitude and. composures^ 
when^ as she felt her eye-lids more and moie 
oppressed, she commended herself, in piQui .rey 
fignation, to Him, in whose presence ^heexpectod 
to awake. But when she opened her eyes> tbf 
species of light was the only circumstance . o( 
alteration, except, perhaps, a little imagimu^ 
increase of weakness. She sent a report of Imsd* 
self to her father, and admitted her friend to her 
bed-side, from which she was presently called^ 
by the arrival of Lisette's nurse, who came to 
render her account of the night 

Rosanne entertaining respect for a woman 
whose endeavours had fortuitously been so use- 
ful to her, expressed a wish to see her: ahe 
came ; and Rosanne, as if $he might collect from 
her first start at the sight of her, her opinion 
as to her hopeless state, exerted herself to wat<^ 
her, at the moment. of her approach. She saw 
nothing that she had expected. Nurse, admitted 
to conversation and inspection, rather gave cou^- 
rage than alarm; and when Rosanne asked faer 
if she did not think her very ill, and holv long 
she supposed she might live, she answered to 
the first question, indeed, in the affirmative; 
b^t to the latter, by saying, that, if she had ber 
in England, she should say, perhaps, Uiree-scoie 
years. 

The marchioness seemed almost ashapied of 
tjhe absurdity of a servant^ in whpm she pro* 
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tb plMe such confidence'; but ihe Mromaii 
was not weak enough to be daunted : when her 
imatreas, with thorough absence of all caution, 
bade her recollect herself, she replied^ ' Whyv 
toy dear lady, what would you have me say? — I 
apeak 9B I tbink^'—Miss Bellarmine is very ill^ 
and feela as if she must die— -and so must every 
one whose stomach can bear neither solid food, 
nor food that is not solid : — but do you not 
lemember how I recovered youy when every body 
•eemed to give you up?' 

' O my unfortunate head !' exclaimed the 
marchioness ; * never thought on it till this mo- 
ment — O! certainly, I remember; but then, con- 
aider^^you know what Miss Bellarmine took by 
Boiatake/ 

' Yes, I do ; but all that she took must be 
0ut of her constitution long since-—and if she 
dies of weakness, it is a different thing. If 
somebody will hftve the goodness to show me 
liie way to the larder and the kitchen-fire, I 
think I can venture to say, she may, with God's 
blessing, recover. — Let her have what liquid 
she- can take, while she must wait. Take my 
word for it, young lady, under a kind Provi* 
.dence^ you will do very well again. You say 
you aire allowed to eat and drink what you will : 
I have often found this permission made it fut* 
day with sick stomachs.' 

Boiaaiia smiled, as in 'acquiescence, with this 
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Opinion, and forbore every inquiry that mig^t 
indicate want of confidence. ■.■ 

On Nurse's departure, the marchioness seemed 
to resume her suspended judgment. She. was 
now * au fait' in the plan of restoration ; and 
could recollect perfectly that this ^ good souE 
had, in a case of extreme debility, and when 
the powers of digestion were lost, devised for 
her a nutritive aliment which conSmunicated the 
invigorating properties of animal food without 
its weight. It was now all vastly easy— die 
simplest thing in the world — nothing but just 
extracting the juices of meat and vegetables, by 
placing over a gentle fire, one vessel filled with 
them, in another filled with water. O! that 
well-intentioned people would but reflect,' for.a 
moment, on the inefficacy of their intentions, if 
they do not carry their memory about with thenii 

Monsieur Laborde made his visit, and apr 
proved the prescription ; it was tried, as it has 
been in many cases, with wonderful efficacy; 
and, in a week, Rosanne herself began to loci 
forward with hope. It had not required many 
hours of that time, to call up her gratitude tathe 
Source or the stream of this blessing; — ^in the 
latter direction, her father's accompanied hers. 
'Nurse was looked on, throughout the chateau, 
as little less than a witch or a divinity. Mr. 
^Bellarmine requite^d her with distinguishing 
generosity ; and the marchioness, calling tQ 
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iiiindi. occasionally, the trifling circumstance of 
^r. ' just not happening to think of the remedy 
in time,' talked of ' our recipe/ and * my es- 
fence of meat' -. 

t. 

■ Bell^rmine's confidence of his daughter's re-* 
coyery, had supported him through the period 
of her severe suffering ; and, but for the revela^ 
^on which she had been compelled to make, of 
her principles and sentiments, — that she had suf-, 
fered might have worn out of his recollection, 
without leaving any subsiding associations: but 
when, in nights of disturbed sleep, or at times 
when her quiet advised his absence, his mind 
xan over all that had occurred in the space of 
(lie last three months, his reflections were not 
easily to be dismissed. 

Convinced that Rosanne was now incorrU 
gibly given up to superstition, and feeling it 
impossible to resume the posture of mind iu 

which he had threatened her with his severe dis* 

f ■ 

pleasure, he had no eligible option. What she 
had, in spite of his endeavours, rendered her« 
self, she must remain: — * and in peace, poor girl! 
she should remain, provided she forbore annoy- 
ing him with her credulity/ 

In reviewing what she had done in his ter- 
rific distress — for the medium through which 
he regarded his own suffering, did not diminish 
it — he could not but confess her conduct ex-? 
emplary in temper, energy, and prtidence : — no 
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i!l had reisulted from her domestic arlftll^mtf&tff 
'^the eSectA were rather deiirable. MacnitI 
had already proved himself worthy of taai^ 
device ; and it was probable that, ^ after all« th4i 
lower classes must be restrained by something 
less liberal than the philosophy with which nni- 
yersal philanthropy and undistinguinHing citf^^ 
2enship meant to have blessed them/ 

Calling up next for discussion, the itate i6f hii 
daughter's mind, that he might thence calculattf 
his probabilities of comfort from her, her beba* 
viour during her illness could not be overlooked t 
— nothing, certainly, that had ever come under 
his observation in life, had exhibited Svhat she 
practised — it;was perfect philosophy— it wias ad^ 
mirable — it was heroic fortitude — ^nay, it wai ' 
more, even than these. 

And * the marchioness, as she called herself^ 
he could not see was the worse for any super- 
stition which she might entertain/ He * snp^ 
posed she must have it, but it did not appear ^ 
and she was, on the whole, a most charniiri^ 
woman/ He * should not be sorry if Rosahtie 
got a little of her vivacity— her play of chara(!r- 
ter — ^it was very fascinating ; but then it might 
allure the men, when she entered the world, as 
she must now soon do, whereas, if she retained 
her quiet, elegant, retired character, she wai 
safe; they then would be afraid of her;" and if 
no nonsense were put into her head, and he in* 
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dulged her to the utmost, attached as she had 
flfhown herself, he thought he might keep her(l)» 
^ Then again wandered his thoughts to the mi^r* 
ehioness. ^ What age could she be? — it was 
bard to guess the age of some women. Lisettd 
would be a nice little ^ pet' for Rosanne to bring 
up. What sort of a man was this uncle, Mr. 
Grant? — ^her family-property seemed consider- 
$ble — ^a man had a right to look to his own 
comfort, if he did not injure his children by the 
first marriage. What a rambling machine is thf^ 
human mind ! Duroc— ' He would th*n rise* 

The marchioness remained three weeks at 
Chateau-Vicq ; and now, as Miss Bellarmine was 
greatly advanced towards perfect recovery, she 
politely asked if she could be longer useful The 
reply on the part of father and daughter, might 
have been an ardent affirmative ; but Rosanne 
considered Lisette.— Her mamma had preferred 
leaving her at home under the care of Nurse, 
observing, with great propriety^ to Mr. Bellar- 
mine, that a child, between five and six, was, 
without exception, the completest spy and the 
most fettering shackle in the world. * Little 
toads r said she, ^ nothing escapes them, and 
there is no end of their questions ; and yet,' 
concluded the lively parent, looking towards 
itosailne, * I do love the little wretch with all 
Ifty seul-— that you will witness/ 
' ' * How truly well bred !* thought Rosanne, 
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Van4 yet how judicious! — she concfeals her ifti-^ 
patience to be again with her little girl, yet she 
does not subject herself to the suspicion of in* 
difference. This is the ^ air of the world' that- 
poor Mademoiselle Cossart used to talk of— I. 
am afraid I never shall get it.' 

At the next meeting with her father alone^i 
she remarked on this amiable trait in the mar^ 
chioness's character. Rosanne's deficiency iu: 
the 'air of the world/ rendered unintelligible, 
to her an odd suffusion in his countenance^ She 
perceived it; but she dared not say,/ What i» 
the matter, Sir?' — It was gone in a moment:— 
and he replied,^ in a way that either accounted 
for it or dismissed it from recollection*^' You 
have reason for your partiality, Rosanne— -you 
cannot have a more zealous advocate than your 
friend ; you owe a great deal to her*' 

' I will not ask how,' said Rosanne to her- 
self; ' I can guess — and I am convinced it is 
he&t to be quiet while my father is so kind/ 

Zealous, indeed, was the marchioness for Ro^ 
sa^ne. Her first use of ascendency over himi 
was to obtain toleration for his daughter; and 
to do this, she had gone the great length of 
setting herself forward as his example, and 
professing herself, in her private opinions, of his 
school, though meeting what she styled * th^^ 
enthusiasm of Rosanne' with acquiescence. Bel^ 
larmine took a lesson * of the world' frcMn-heFf 
and| with a lenient ear, listened to her vivfipious 
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doquence on the necessity of external confor* 
mities. ' I shall be a good Christian/ said she, 
*;when I, get home. I see, by my letter^ 
from England, that nothing else will now do. 
Why, my uncle tells me— -but then he is a pre- 
judiced man — that even those charming writers 
Lord Sipskull and Miss Mundane are obliged, of 
late, to put a few dashes of * Providence' and 
* Religion,' and so forth — ^you know what I 
mean — into their works; — 'tis a pity, because 
they did, I am sure, so well without. Yet 
I know I shall be obliged to give into this, and 
so must you too, my good friend, if you live a few 
years longer — take my little word for it : but 
then you and I may always have our own pri- 
vate feelings ; and these I shall not give up for 
any body. But dear Rose shall, I insist on it, 
enjoy her superstition and enthusiasm to her 
heart's content : she is quite made for it ; and 
she is such a charming girl ! Whajt a sensation 
that girl will excite whenever you bring her 
out ! I really never saw such a girl— you must 
not immure her here all her life— do let the 
world see her.' 

^ I am afraid,' said Bellarmine, ^ if once the 
world sees her, it will snatch her from me ; and 
then what am I to do, in my miserable forlorn 
state of solitude ?' 

' O ! a man may always make himself comfort- 
able — ^you must marry again.' 
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. ^ Wlio.' would have such a poor creature as I 
shall. be> and with a broken leg ?' 
. / or your leg will recover its istrength ; and I 
ani sure nobody will ever find .out that it^has 
been injurcdr-^-you and I shall dance, together at 
our race- balls J yet' 

Was fiellaitniiie going to reply? and did no-* 
tiling but the jnarchioness'a- vivacity stop hini, 
when she said — ^ And, depeiyl on it, if you wish 
your dear daughter not to rust into bigotry, the 
best way is to bring her to England ; for sb^ 
will there be so puzzled by choice of what she 
is to do and believe, that all her time, poor soul! 
will be.3pent in thinking what she shall be/ 

A gentle tap at the door of the breakfast- 
room, and Rosanne's voice, saying, ' Is the mar^ 
dliionessHiere? will any body be so good as to 
walk with mer* — stopped the conversation. ' I 
will go ont this way,' said Madame D'Orsette, 
escaping through a ^ porte-fen^re' to the gar- 
den, fiellarmine, put off bis guard, caught and 
kissed the hand that hung down as she passed 
biro, and was then at leisure to let his daughter 
knock once again, befoje he, in the kindest 
terms, offered himself and his stick as her cdm- 
panions. 

Perhaps Madame D'Orsette concluded, as she 
had not had time to caution Bellarmine, that he 
would. have reported to his daughter, a part, at 
jeast, of their conversation ; for, when the ladies 
«itft, theirp took a difcction which allowed the. 
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marchioness to reproach herself with the great 
latitude that must be giy£Ii» where people whose 
minds are full of prejutKce are to be brought 
over to reasonable Qpio^Hir-^^ do not you there- 
fore wonder, my dear.'uEtf^^ said she, ' at 
any thing I say to your papa— I tell him, my 
religion is like my dress; I put on what suits 
the occasion, and wear the least when I am most 
in ^ gala,' and wish to look best : if I did not do 
this, I should scare him away from me; and 
then what would become of usf 

Something, not exactly what Rosanne wish- 
ed, might have been betrayed, wheni the mar* 
chioness having returned to- her own abode one 
morning, she spoke in warm terms of her^ and 
seemed inclined to trace her kindness of beafit 
up to a higher source than it could boast : her 
father drew his hand over his face, or she would 
laave seen him smile, ^s at *a notion too silly to 
be coidbatedl ' But do you not think,' said 
she, ^ that revealed religion might save parents 
and teachers some trouble, at least in educating 
girls?' 

^ Yes; but it is turning the labour of indivi- 
duals over to an engine.* 

* But if an engine will do the work of twenty 
.horses— — ' 

^ Why, the engine is a good engine, as to it- 
self, certainly.' 
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NOTES. 

( 1 ) The chance of such a girl as Bosanne being passed 
over, is not rashly cakulated. — * Who, do you think, is 
going to be married ?' said Mrs. Lynx, just married herself 
Mt sixteen.—' Nay, I know not.* — < The last person you 
nrould guess— Laura Gtayepey f->— ^ Why the last pers<^l^ 

. she is ^ nu)8t luni^ible, ^ccompli^cd, well-educated girL'— 
« Y — e— », but she is so quiet— so retired!' — Query, what 
was Mrs. Lynx before she married ? 

(2) Madame D*Ortette should have read for henelf, ere 
she had presumed to judge ; and she should have waited a 
lit^, before she decided that the compliance alluded to, was 
BO more than convenient temporizing— very allowable in those 
who have so - important a point to carry, as the liberation of 
the litmtan mind fx^m the fetters of religious faith. As to 

• wxy injury which a work of genius can sustiun by such foi 

^admission, it may, to use tlie language of experimentalist^^ 
be so ^ neutralized,' as to be made harmless : for instance, 
if in one page an author makes one of his personages fex- 

' press trust in the goodness of God, he has only, at a due dis^* 
tance intheT0lume,toSay,that, without morality orreligioii, 

. we English people— 01 who will accept the compliment ?.-r- 
might think and ajct rightly — and then what harm ca4 the 
former introduction of God's providence do?-^But to be 
serious ■ ■ 

There is, notwithstanding our sad warping from die rule 
of right, still 80 much common sense remaining in Jthis coun« 
try, as to sanction a large portion of its population in an ho* 
nest reprobation of that vi4iich is affironting to our Ma^er; 
and though we are still much too hungry for novelty-— too idte^ 
in our avocations — too much dazzled by * talent'— -ther# lure 
flw amongst us^ who would venture to justify authoA pro- 
fessing to do good, and omitting the only radipal cure tat 
evil : if we write to excite laughter, buffoonery is excusable 
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^f we strive to amuse, religion and lessons of morality are 
confessedly out of place ;«-4iayi if we teach oxily a syateai of 
our own, we have a ri^ht to coafine ourselves to dtawiag 
odious portraits, and showing the rlsii^ ^eaerAtioa hpw ta 
hate, to despise, and to fence against their feUow-creatuiiea* 
We may reveal to them, with our own additions and imagizui^ 
tions, the moral turpitude of persons in power or in dignity ;^^ 
the state, the cliurch) the law, may all, intuxn, be made ridiaU'- 
lous and contemptible ; and we may play even withcrowne^i' 
puppets. Boys may be taught tp rely on themselves alone^ 
in the race and the battle, — and girls may be admonished to 
wait decorously for husbands : but let no suoh defigieait bao* 
falists presume to teach truth, or to instruct in the searclih 
after happiness. Not all the puffings and Wowing^ and 
garbling of the trumpeters of their regiment, will avail to per* 
suade one rational believer in the doctrines of revelation, that 
they deserve confidence* And when that hour arrives, 
which, by the mercy of God, may, in the mirror of our own 
unclouded sense, set before us the motives and the views of 
our labours, it will be no answer to the ^ Cui bono?' of an in* 
terrogating conscience, to say> * We taught how to make the 
best of this world,' if, in doing that, we barred the access or 
destroyed the inclination to seek the path to another. It is 
a fearful looking-for of judgment that must occupy every 
thinking mind, that has ever opposed truth ; — ^for conscience 
J8, it is to be hoped, reclaimable by alL 

It would be to no purpose that such writers should deny 
their principles or their covert intentions— to speak of a fa- 
vourite character as having * a right to be proud,' is to wear 
the cockade of their party — it is in the teeth of the Gospel, 
and to persons of extensive and of just views, absurd. 

With no hostile view — with no desire to depreciate-— but 
with a sincerely-charitable wish to see the great gifls of our 
Maker better employed, is this censure expressed. — A work 
pt that excellent imagination — that brilliant power to draw 
pharacter-*that admirable use of sportive powers, which 
have so long gained applause— but fairly, and without entbu- 
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lUMMBkf iiing iotneihingf at least, for the glory pf God, would 
ciiD for blestuQgs, in addition to fame. The world is on the 
point of demanding this ; for the circle trodden by the in- 
terests, the strifes, the foilies, and even the vices of man« 
kind, where rdigion is passed 6ver, begins to weary the 
follower; and connexions with the opinions on which this 
restriction is founded, are divulged, or supposed not at aH 
favourable to any better affection than that of curiosity. — 
Who wouldnot rather have written * the Cottager's Friend/ 
than volumes of such works of genius as make the happl« 
ness of the first character receive its completion from the 
firaits of a vice which we are warned may close the gates of 
Heaven agamst us? Are we to trust such teachers, or th^ 
express wbrds of Scripture f 
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CHAPTER XXXIX, 

RosANNE, restored to health, and strength, aprjl 
beauty, with perhaps the exchange of a little of 
her impetuous Vivacity for a gentle, placid, un- 
varying cheerfuteiest, was again the .pride pf 
her father, who, in the unbounded admiration 
which the marchioness expresised for; her, seenoed 
to have an earnest of the applause of the world. 

To those who live in situations favoured with 
natural beauty, every admiring visitor is * eu- 
phrasy and rue'— ^that is seen again, which had 
ceased to be seeq ; and the landscape is a new 
picture whei^ we hear the question, * Wlio c&n 
paint like Nature ?' It was nearly a simitar 
service which Madame D'Orsette rendered to 
tlie' excellencies of her friend j^— nay, she did 
more than call attention — she gave the picture 
its proper varnish ; and Bellarmine saw, daily, 
new shades of character in his daughter. 

It was but a short time that he wished her to 
borrow graces from the marchioness : bompafed 
together, with the just deduction of parental 
love towards the one, a^d of * sentiment' to- 
wards the other, there could be no question in 
adjudging the superiority; and Rosanne had 
^s little cause as she had disposit^ouj^ tp *h^ 
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alanned at the fascinations of her friend. BeV 
larmine's feelings did not blow as large bubbles 
as when they were preparing the g,*as for a 
longer period of delusion— they burst with the 
first inflation ; and the marchioness was again 
in her proper place, that of polite friendly re- 
gard made cordial by a sense of obligation. 
How many such transiient attempts to be fool- 
ish, occi)r daily in the penns of what is called 
society, where the necessity of filling up the 
outline of unwillingly still life, brings under 
the ssune roof, the cameos and intaglios, whose 
business it is to receive and to give impressions ! 
If the wishes, the purposes, and projects of 
a set of speculating autumn- visitors in ^ome 
fine houses, ranged themselves in legible cha- 
racterson walls and draperies, the library would 
be left for those who want time rather than em- 
ployment. 

But the halcyon days of Rosanne's new lifis— 
a life every day more valued, more enjoyed— 
were now threatened with the approach of the 
cloudlong seen in the horizon. Every arrange- 
ment was made for Madame D'Oisette's return 
to England. Her uncle, it was known, hdd 
himself in readiness to fetch her. With kind 
unwillingness, she wrote to invite him ; and» to 
make the separation easier to Rosanne, she now 
again lived at home, but with daily intercourse 
between her }iQuse and Chateau-Vicq* 
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Sosaniie liad been an object of prty and of 
care, till she:bad become sn anxiety by prescrip- 
^tiion: — to please ^ber, was motive sufficient for 
any .imdertaiuii^; land, consequently, aaeces^ity 
80 painful as that of giving np her friend, was 
looked to as ^eontiectisd iwith .her health, and 
almost with heir life: herifather was wretched in 
contemplating the increase of misery in store 
for him, againfit the timewben the worst should 
take place. 

If it be true in expdrien<ie, that We are 
sensible of our advance to old age, on!y when 
\^e attetopt ^somethiiig out t>f our daily prabtiioe, 
it may befistU .us, ^in an 'even and iprogrefcive 
conduct, to be sui>pr»Bd at our 6wn slteriUikdis 
in temper, or in mode^ of thinking and acting. 
We may have been imjteroeptibly growing 'bet* 
ter, without the satisfaction df seif-apprdbatibn, 
or worse, wiiihoul; the alarm of siispicton. Now^ 
against this ignorance, which, on die one hand, 
cheats us of our right, and on the other kn- 
dangers our most important safety, that best of 
all schemes, the scheme of Christianity, pro- 
vides. Its ceremoiiies are periods which warn 
us that it is time to starike a balance in our ac« 
count :~-we are exihorted to examine nursdros : 
the examination does not bid us forego the 
ikiodest, honest pleasure resulting from a ba« 
lance in our favour: nor does it command us to 
forrow as those without boipe, should ' it ^be a 
litikt^^ms^yus. The wotstftcfting^weareisoa* 
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signed to, is just as much serious thought a« 
will enable us to see we. are wrong, and to re- 
solve that we will do right No more is asked of 
us by Him, who having our destiny in his hand, 
. has stilli in bis ipercy, set laws to himself, thtn 
. common sense would ask of a servant who had 
. been tempted out of his way, by the hope of plea^ 
sure or the suggestion of curiosity. He meets 
some one who warns him, informs him, shows 
him his right road, and offers to bear his excuse 
to the master to whom he is responsible for his 
. time. Acknowledgments of gratitude, submission 
, to direction, acceptance of the benevolent offer, 
libllow^ by a resolution to err no more, would 
i be* the natural track of his feelings. What morci 
/ is required of us ? Happy, happy those, who, 
before they have erred, find a finger-'post^ or a 
; friend to guide them !— We have both. 

But poor Bellarmine had neither the friend, 
. nor the finger-post, nor the account stated, ndr 
the warning of a time to balance it, nor the 
will to wish fof any of these things. With all 
his enlightened philosophy, he knew little of 
the human mind in general, or his own in pslr- 
ticular ;— -with powers of analysing and de- 
composing, there was a subtle spirit that escaped 
him; — with all his calculations, his suni4otal 
always wanted something of proof; — ;and witl^ 
all. his knowledge of history, and his acquaint- 
ance with the characters of indiv]dtta4s, he kn^v 
-neither the real motives to many o^fth^ greatest 
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actions, nor the end to which private virtues 
lead or vices hasten. And in another nearer 
concern, he was still more ignorant ; for he knew 
80 little of himself, that he took for the alarm- 
ing remains of indisposition, or the havock 
made in his nerves by anxiety, not only his 
tender feeling of pity for Rosanne, now called 
on to resign her friend, but of comfort in lier 
possessing an enthusiasm that alone perhaps^ 
could enable her to bear it For himself^ he 
had reasonable care; and he could not refrain 
from a tacit confession that he could willingly 
' put up with' the Christianity, to detain ono 
Agreeable woman, and keep another in ^n a^re^« 
able disposition. 

He could npt, even when alone with her, 
3peak to Rosanne on the subject. He remeni-^ 
bered how she had once suffered by him ; and 
he did not like to be, himself, the mover of her 
feelings, when those feelings, he knew, must 
be painful. Yet he wished to ascertain, for hi^ 
owtf satisfaction, if possible, how far this sepa** 
sation would affect his comfort. He called to 
mind the infantine battles, and juvenrle poutings 
and murmurings, on former disappointments, 
comparatively trivial; and he could not but feci, 
. that, if ever his daughtef could be justified in, 
at* least, complaining, it was now — when she 
must be left to his society, and that alone, til J 
the time of year again admitted of his offering 
her amuspment. 
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But his resolutions to avoid giving pain to 
bis daugbter, ended in his saying to her, the' 
first time that she was alone after the arrange*, 
ments were completed, how much he feared her 
spirits would sink when her friend was gone.—-. 
Kosanne replied : 

* Why so, my dear father ?' 

* It will, I am fearful, leave a sad vacuum in 
your existence. — You will feel that you have, 
only me; and you will grow discontented 
again, and make me uncomfortable.-*— But thei 
world, as far as I have ever observed it, holds 
out pleasures only to withdraw them.' 

* I am sorry to liear you say so ; I cannot 
think it. You are, indeed, as far as I know, 
myself, mistaken in supposing I can n<ra) regret 
any loss that is the gain of another; and as to 
being left with you alone, my dear father, let 
me see you happy, and I shall be so. I can,, 
even now, rejoice in Madame D'Orsette's pro- 
spect: slie must, though she is so polite as to 
be silent, be so delighted with returning to 
England ! — ^and perhaps, at some time or other^. 
we may see England and her.' 

* Nofeliing is certain in this crazy world :— but 
when she is gone, you will have a new mode of 
life to begin ; for you have hardly yet been sen-* 
$ible to the liberty in which I meant you to 
live. Her departure will throw you very much 
pn yourself; for, if you and I cannot, think 
alike, which we never shall, you cannot, expect 
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much assistance from me. You will, balicT/^ 
me, find that her going is a sad subtraction 
from your happiness.' 

' My dear father, forgive me if I say yoa 
cannot judge of me. You will see, I hope and 
trust, that my ideas are very much corrected. 
Allow me only to avail myself of the aid of 
pure simple Christianity, and you will find 
that its duties will be to me a substitute for 
^every privation;— Next to my Creator, you will 
be my first object : — to make you as happy as 
you will allow me, will be my daily endeavour; 
.and when you consider bow much I .have to 
learn, and how new this study is to me, you 
cannot imagine I shall want amusement or em- 
ployment. I have enjoyed very much, the in- 
dulgence you have allowed me in letting Afa- 
dame D'Orsette be with me ; and I shall equally, 
I dare say, enjoy the quiet leisure I shall have to 
examine what I have been endeavouring to teach 
myself, and to learn from her. Every thing 
.now appeals to me in such a new light : there is 
40 much reason for every thing ! — there is such 
a stimulative in all that is to be done, that 
jfrh^it I used, I confess, to think mere arbitrary 
necessity, is now, as far as I can comprehend, 
to be referred to common sense, founded on 
common convenience, and tending to common 
good. And if you would but acquaint yourself 
with the system and the bribe it offers even to 
selfishness, you would, I am certain, think it 



acluiirably calculated to operate on the high^ 
classes by noble motives, and on the lower by 
those, not so generous, but still bringing all to 
the same point at last; leading mankind, even 
by their passions, their prejudices, and their 
hifiiinities, to virtue, and to a happiness that, 
it is expressly promised, never shall end. With 
these opinions ■ ' 

fiellarmine had exercised great patience in 
Hsteuing thus far; — more indulgence to that 
which he despised and denied, could not be 
expected. In tenderness to Rosanne, he 're* 
J>lied only : 

* Do not teaze nie with enthusiastic absurdi- 
ties,-— I see it will be vain to attempt bringing 
you back to reason : — I do not intend to try, if 
I see your conduct what it ought to be towards 
nie. You must go your own way — ^you were 
always obstinaite. But, if I am to be j>erpetu- 
ally beset with a parcel of absurdities^ and non- 
sense, I cannot answer for my forbearing to 
resent it — you know me, and what I expect. 
Were you my son instead of my daughter, vmy 
disappointment would distress me mpre tha^i ii 
does now; but to women, who hare neither 
mind, talent, nor ambition, this systematic 
stuff may be well proportioned.' 

Rosanne would gladly have accepted a lower- 
degradation of opinion than this, for the sake 
Off the itnptied permission ;— slie expressed her- 
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self gratefully ; — ^and, taught by an honest un* 
affected zeal for what she felt to be right, not 
to press, the matter .beyond the boundary <^ 
£lial respect and sensible prudencei she con^ 
fined herself to acknowledgments of obligation 
and assurances of inviolable duty (1). 

But now arose a new anxiety. Mr. Grant 
might be every hour expected;— a^id Bellar*- 
mine had not only been deficient in prpmise$ 
of welcome, but) on every mention of his name, 
had observed a silence too pointed to be called 
deadm ^ 

he marchioness appeared to know very littlis 
of her uncle's habits and pursuits. That he .wa$ 
eminently wmthy and cordially kind, she could, 
on her own experience, assert; but Ros^njx^ 
could not discover how far his conversation 
would attract the attention of her fatlier* All 
that she could learn was discouraging : his niece 
could :tiill that he. was of one of the English unir 
vershiesj and had been head of ahpuse there); 
his. Latin, and Greek, and Hebrew, she ha4 
heard ridiculed when a girl: — he h^d Qppose4 
her father, she remembered, in an election-bur 
sinass; not by coming forward,, not by any one 
pergonal' exertion,— V which,' as she observed, 
* made it so much the more provoking* — but 
merely by the bias his living in his parish had 
given to the minds of bis flock.— rPoor old soull 
he had persuaded himself, and so he persuaded 
the poor people, that because ^Fear God. and 
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honour the king' came in the same, line of tlieir 
Bibles, they ought to do the one if^they meant 
to do the other. — * Now really/ said the mar- 
chioness, in her agreeable lively way, /I can- 
not go quite so far as my good dear uncle.— •! 
am, like my father, a friend to the people, and 
} think they ought to be enlightened and taught 
to know their claima — ^and keep their rulers a 
little in order/ 

• I beg your pardon/ said Rosanne'; ' but can 
the people of a cQuntry in general be trusted 
thus far ? Would not the ungoverned passions of 
a multitude now, as formerly, produce, what the 
Scriptures I see call, Hhe madness of the people?' 

^ Well !' said the marchioness, ^ you and I, 
Rosebud, will not talk politics. I cannot bear 
to hear women giving their opinions on sub** 
jects which they cannot possibly understand/ 

Rosanne could comprehend and feel this; 
but she could endure it. Where our interests 
are involved, it is astonishing to see how much 
may be borne in silence; and Rosanlie had 
either too much regard for herself, or too much 
good sense, to adjust the rights of ^ Whig and 
Tory,* when it was of importance to her rather 
to hear all that was to be heard of Mr. Grant-^ 
' Has be ever been abroad ?' said she. 

^ O Lord bless the man ! no, I believe not 
My dear, good quiz of an uncle at Paris would 
be, to t)ie dear Parisians, I am persuaded, a 
grand * spectacle !' — I think I see him therc-^If 
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he 28 what I have painted him on my imagina- 
tion, an elephant in the pit at the Opera, would 
be as much at home. I have no notidn of him, 
to tell you the truth, but as a muzzing old 
country-parson, spending his mornings up to 
the ears in folios, relaxing over the newspaper, 
abusing the poor French, and thanking God 
every time he hears a good account of his 
tiearly-beloved king ; — then taking his horse, 
to go and talk over the news with some of his 
neighbours — for he has a good neighbourhood, 
and, I am told, is a great favourite, notwith- 
standing all his queerities; — then poking his 
jolly face, or his lantern jaws — for I forget 
his dear phiz— into the farm-houses and cot- 
tages in his way home, and easing his pocket 
of all his halfpence and silver; — then coming 
home to his beef-steak or his pork and pease- 
pudding; — sleeping till his man pouvs his tea 
down his throat; — then reading again till he 
blinds himself; then taking his squeaking fiddle, 
and setting the cat's teeth on edge — for -.he 
talks in his letters so much about music, that I 
fkncy his Bible says, * Fear God, honour the 

* king, and play on the fiddle, or else you will 

* never get to Heaven/ But, God bless the good 
creature ! if he will not annoy me while I am 
bis guest, he may do as he will afterwards.— rl 
am very wicked to laugh at hitti, for he must 
be one of the best men that ever lived, if I may 
judge from his own report of himself— *I VM 
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foing to say, but I bught rather to say his 
iters : — I. did ndt mean to be pert— and I am 
iure he does not puff himself— for he is an ex- 
cellent man; and I am very much obliged to 
him for putting himself out of his way, and 
taking the^ trouble be has done for me. — I do 
i really think, though he h such a true English- 
man and a country-parson, Lisette and I might 
have been much worse off, even here, if his inr 
terest and his knowledge 4)f the world, and his 
understanding how to set about things, had not 
served us-^so 1 will not abuse my dear good 
;uncle/ ^ 

^ * Such a character as this,^ said Rosanne to her- 
self, * will never propitiate my poor father; so I 
must be content without any acquaintance with 
;;good Mr. Grant. — I may as well bum all my 
-notes of questions which I meant to ask him.— 
d ishall hardly know how to conduct myself.— I 
«arinat bear to tell him that my father would not 
-like him.— Perliaps I had better take leave of 
*he marchioness before he comes : — but this 
would be sad punishment: — I will not do that; 
Jk— I will trust to Providence : — O ! how delight- 
ful to have such a trust' — I cannot, nor do I, 
ftxpect the Supreme Being to stretch out hi^ 
power on every occasion to serve me, eVen when 
it wouldt'be assisting me to do right ; but I am 
persuaded that the order of things is such, that 
the result of his care and government is the 
•fitme-iks if a king were to write an order for any 
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tavoiir I had entreated, and his servants obeyed 
liim — ^and more thaii this confidence I have:— 
^ king might indulge me to my hurt ; but my 
iSapreme Being will, like a good and wisp pa- 
rent, only indulge me ias far as is for my benefit; 
and I am as thoroughly convinced, that, without 
hiy givmg myself any anxiety about seeing Mn 
iGrant, the thing will be made to arrange itself, 
as 1 ought ^t least to wish, as I am, that the 
path I am m, will lead me home if I piii-sue it 
The great point of prudence, is to avoid doing 
that which will make it necessary to correct me 
severely, which would be equivalent to my 
choosing to wander out of this path, and need- 
ing force to bring me back ;- — but correction I 
must, I perceive, need, and submit to ; for, eveii 
in this path, I dare say I do not always go 
.straight, or keep the middle — and t may feel tired 
before I get home ; or I may lose time if any 
thing strikes my curiosity: beside, I know I 
must expect trials to prove my sincerity — if I 
fcan but distinguish between them and punish- 
inents 1 I must learn my duty as I have done 
grammars : — it is an arduous business, especially 
with no one to consult— but yet what is this 
ianxiety to the wild misery of having nothing to 
act up to ?' 

As far as she dared, she liientioried to the 
inarchioness her solicitude and her apprehen- 
jiion. * Leave me to tnanage it,' said her friend* 
f^' If my uncle is at all like his ktters, I am 
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isure you may trust him to do all that can be 
done to coax your father; and I do not despair. 
ike will soon be tired of me and Lisette; — ^your 
fatfber will be curious to hear of England— I 
will undertake for my gentleman, only keep 
yours in good humour ; they will not be long 
enough together to disagree. Do not let lis 
suppose any difficulty. Let us rather think how 
we shall bring them to an interview. Shall I 
send to ask your father and you to meet him? 
or shall we call to * return thanks ?' 

Bellarmine soon settled the matter of ceremo- 
nial in debate, by issuing a decree on the sub- 
ject. In very good time to prevent any mischief, 
he enjoined his daughter .to take care that he 
was qot troubled with ' the priest;' and painful 
as it was to her to communicate this sour prohi- 
bition, she dared not risk the consequences of 
neglect or disobedience. She was therefore un- 
der the necessity of translating the order given 
her^ into more decent language, and delivering 
it; and Madame D'Orsette relieved her by 
taking on herself all the responsibility of its 
observance. It did not include any restriction 
of Rosanne, as to visiting her friend, while Mr. 
Grant should be with her; but this vexation 
presently followed, and .was inflicted in a way- 
w^ard * ttte-k'ttte' breakfasting, when Bellarmine 
had been aJarmed in the night, by a visitation of 
cramp, and Durpc had not heard his first call 
She liad imprudently suggested^ in hb exculpa- 
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lion, tlie recollection of former instances of 
attention ; and the readiest way to correct that 
for which it was not easy to find a fit punish- 
ment, was to forbid her entering Madacfie 
D'Orsette's house, while her uncle, * the priest,* 
remained in it. 

She had looked forward to an acquaintance 
with Mr. Grant, however short and however 
interrupted, with that cerjtainty of advantage 
which a young artist would have expected from 
a day spent with a x^ommunieative painter; and 
the marchioness, knowing her sentiments on th^ 
subject, had postponed her preparations, that she 
might have a teason for detaining her uncle 9, 
little longer than was necessary to their setting 
off. But Rosanne did not hesitate ; she could 
firmly trust, when she dared not hope; and even 
when the most disappointed and the most pre- 
cluded from j)resent consolation, the submission 
of }ier will and her judgment was accompanied 
with the confidence she had cultivated, that, at 
a future time, all would be well. 

Like an ingenuous student in any other branch 
of intellectual excellence, she avoided copying 
her own ideas : she was desirous to learn those 
of a higher order, and to get out of herself as 
much as possible ; and as, to improve, was her 
5ole aim, the task set her was of little import, 
did it but answer the purpose. Referring to 
her feelings in other instances, and to the ex^ 
ercise her father had given her faculties, she 

3 
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persuaded hej^elf a harder lessqii was equal to 
approbation of her diligence, and the consola- 
tion it brought with it, was superior to all the 
rewards or commendations \yhich her formef 
exertions had ever procured her. 



NOTES. 

(1) Christianity, professed on its own pure and correcting 
principles, will never suggest to a child any thing inconsisi- 
(snt with the filial observance demanded of the Jews, and en? 
forced by our Saviou)*. Its doctrines are very ill understood 
by those who make a merit of professing to be superior in 
religious information or practice to their parents. If they 
are so, and are sincere, they will avoid, as much as possible, 
the expressing their sense of superiority ; and if they are 
not deluded enthusiasts, they will see the wisdom, the prif- 
dence, the conscientiousness of complying in small things— 
things which, to coax the stubborn into docility, it is com- 
mon to call * indifferent;* but indifferent they are not. Of 
this description are the dress, amusements, and in some mea« 
sure, the employments of daughters in the house of their 
parents ; and it may seem extremely meptorious, i|i the eyes 
of young enthusiasts, to be sordid in appearance, sour to- 
wards that which education has provided as the harmless 
occupation of a refined intellect, and ascetic in their graver 
pursuits ; but in all this there is very little mefit, and, on 
such a basis, there never was, npr will there ever be, con- 
siste])t, equable perseveranpe. Persons of this descriptiop 
will readily go frqm one extreme to another^ but the mean 
they never can hit ; and it is not more certain, that a pendu- 
lum kept in violent motion, will reach the extreme point to 
the right as well as the left, than that they may be found 
ficting diametrically opposite to the principles for which they 
l^ave pledged themselves. Nothing is more easy than to b^ 
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siugdar-— but nothing is lesg in barmony with the spirit of 
the Gospel: no reward is promised to the rejection of thf 
embellishmenta of life, or to seclusicMi from the world; thf 
spirit of revealed religion rather teaches us that we ma^ 
*■ take up serpients' a^d be unhurt ;-<-and observation. wi4 
prove, that there is not one of these things which are plea()«d 
for as negativ€y that may not be turned into positive^ calls on 
our best feelings. Tlie good mind will, even at the toilette, 
in the dance, in the theatre, in journeys, in walks, in seeing 
or practising works of art, in hearing music or performing it» 
find some motive that shall raise it towards its kindred skiea— 
cheerfulness becomes a stimulus to piety, and animation is 
added to rectitude : while the perverse stagnant feeling ctf 
enthusiastic pride, stamps a mark of rejection on every thing 
that requires it to yield, the bland ingenviqus mipd is coa- 
vinc94 thfrt 

* God alike pervades, 
And fills the world of traffic, and the shadec^— 
And may be fear*d amidst the busiest scenes/ 

I^et it not be understood that any violence to conscience 
is here sanctioned : there may be 'spirits finely toughed;' 
nnd there may be circumstances that call for the tenderness, 
and even tUe respect, of parents ; but these will always prove 
their genuineness, by the candour, the moderation, the duty, 
^id the wish to be informed, that will attend them. 

Neither is it to be supposed that any one asserting the just 
.claifns of parents, includes in them the vieious compliances 
•demanded by a few. Mothers, who make it matter of com- 
l^laint against daughters, that they will not expose their per- 
sons, or obtrude themselves on notice ; who, by professing 
themselves ashamed to appear with them in their natural 
.complexion, drive them to meretricious arts; who prefer the 
waste of time to the use of it; who encourage those odious 
rivalries and paltry emulations which degrade the female sex; 
.who show their plan for paying themselves the expenses <jC 
education, out of (lie purse, of any weak man )yhoiu they coji 
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aDcrre ^— rach mothers cata clum no assittaiice firotn tlie m^i 
ndbt ; but eyen such motliers will hsve no caote to compbMrt 
of daagfaterfy if the opposition made to their fblljr be gently 
iteady^ respectftil^ and good-humoured. Man j, many aire tli# 
ioistanceaof weH-behaved daughters, who, by the propriety <)f 
their conduct, have secured the affection, and at the aame 
time nearly directed the movements, of their parents. ' S9i^ 
is so correct in her ideas of the caution we ought to use in 
gpeakirtg of others/ said the late Mrs. A-^ — , of her daugh- 
ter, * that I often check mjrself wheii I am going to give aft 
opinion.' 

Of this only child of worthy parents, this dear daughter, 
ivho, alas ! died at eighteen, — a short memoir may be in- 
teresting as well as useful: it shiEdl contain nothing but simpte 
farf. 

And first, for the consolation of Miss Viperina Despite, 
and Lady Pulchripa Selfogle, it shall be conceded that she 
was, as to features, not handsome: — to Mrs. Dandle, who 
values hefself on being taken for a child, it will be comfort to 
know that she wanted not more than two inches of six feet in 
height ; but in justice to the goodness of Providence, and as 
fidr encouragement, let it be addefd, that mind and temper 
-had so taken possession of Elizabeth's countenance, as to 
give her the preference in competitions where she did not 
presume to interfere ; and that the quietest movements, the 
most graceful, dignified deportment, the loveliest humility 
of manner, and a style of walking, learnt under her father^ 
arm, made her fine height entirely advantageous to her well- 
proportioned figure. — Of her temper, peace, charity, and 
filial love, were the striking features.—^ Do not let me sc^ 
you do wrong ; for, if I am asked, I must tell the truth ;* waft 
her expression to her play-fellows JEit ten years old. 

As she grew up, without any vulgar or designing purpose 
of making her an object, every accomplishment that could 
render life useful and agreeable, was allowed her ; and her 
Sensible kind mother, by entering with interest into her pur- 
suits, forwarded her in them. Whatever she attaii^^, wis 



lNU-«lldMde:friiAterar'ihe noiiutodk^wm^fifiUi^ fnd 
fMUriliuthed; jad'she was idcrediUy itfdmnfaii^' ll^W^d^tt 
the obstacles of health, hardly good enough to • 1^ call^ 
fluctuating. Of the strong impression which the afiectioDf 
of her heart made uponher intellectual powers,, a prpof ^qfijoty 
in her extraordinarily accurate likenesses, id her . jG»ther and 
mother, which she produced from sealing-w^ax dissolved ig 
spiriti while they were absent from her. . ,r 

After submitting, with the meekness of a Christian adul^ 
to all the privations most g^evous to young ladies entering 
on life, hearing of all that was gay and brilliant, without r^ 
pining that she could not share it, and politely cpnsultjpf 
her anxious mother's health and cheerfulness, by persuading 
her to mix in society, because her report of the world was 
a substitution for her own view of it : after enduring pain 
that sometimes forced tears from her eyes, she sunk into 
a complication of desperate maladies — yet, even then, she was 
perfectly herself: she confessed to others that she had no 
hope of life ; but to her mother she talked as if preparing for 
a time of better health ; and never did a word or look add to 
parental anxiety, the corroboration even of her acquiescence 
in her fate. It was in a whisper, which only her maid heard, 
that she resigned her breath with the words, ^ My poor fa* 
ther and mother!' 

Her papers showed how and where this fortitude was ob- 
tained : she had drank at the only pure fountain ; and the 
source never failed her. On opening the readiest drawer of 
her cabinet, which contained various little paper-books filled 
with pious and moral extracts, the first object was this ap-. 
propriate injunction in her hand-writing: — ^ Say not to thy- 
self, * There is no comfort for me,' while it remains in thy 
power to do good to others.' — The advice came to a well- 
prepared mind ; and the few years which her mother survived 
this severe blow, were nuurked by daily and hourly deeds of 
charity, and by ^le practice of whatever could give her hope 
of joining, never again to be sepai'ated, the glorified spirit o^ 
Ihis exemplary daughter. 
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Kow, dear yocmg friends, you who. feel interested in tfa« 
«tory of Elizabeth A*-— ^, is not such conduct, in every Wayi 
preftoible to that which you daily see producing nothioif 
but childiiA hopes and vexatious flisappointmenta? Do you 
think emulation in finery, rivalry in the attention of the 
gentlemen, ill-natured wit, or proud pretensions, would have 
made Elizabeth ipore agreeable, more happy, or more $t to 
leave this world, and enter on that where her portion of never? 
ending bliss or everlasting punishment is to be adjudged 
to her, just as her merits or demerits may be found worthy 
or unworthy the intercession and atonement of our blessed 
Saviour? 
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■ . , CHAPTER XL. 

• •' ' ■ • . - - • . . . 

f 

.Xhe marchioness's intimacy at Chateau-Vicq 
had long allowed her to pnter it by the garden, 
and to introduce herself to Rosanne's side of thp 
.jbopse wijthojuj: ceremony ; and every yisit paid 
in thjs way, was now accepted by her to whom 
^t was n^ade, as an iniplied ^ farewell/, or, which 
wsis almost synonymous with it, a notification 
pf the arrival of Mr. Grant. But circumstances 
arose, under which Rosanne thought herself 
secure in the possession of her friend and Li- 
§ette, during another week. 

Bellarmiue and his daughter were one day 
standing near ? bed of flowers, and he was r.r- 
temporizing to hej* on the uniform succession of 
disappointment to hope, as exeqiplified in the 
sudden withering of a plant, of which he h^d 
lioped to be the naturalizer in France : when, 
at the same moment, they perceived Madame 
lyOrsette not far distant from them, and ac- 
companied by Mr. Grant! 

Common politeness would pot admit, on either 
side, any notice of t^he uncivil prohibition of 
intercourse, or its breach. Mr. Grant's manner 
betrayed no consciousness of it. Bellarmiue did 
not repeat it. The blame of disregard rested 
^fideed between the niece and the uncls; fof 
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Rosanne's duteous acquiescence in her father'* 
command was known to him ; and her counte- 
nance and manners removed suspicions^ perhaps 
not now very active. 

Mr. Grant introduced himself with frank, 
handsome acknowledgments of the kindness and 
the alleviation of her solitude, for which his 
niece was indebted to her hospitable neighbours. 
His person was respectable : his manners were 
simple and benignant : all the wit that ever was 
brought forward against * parsons' by those who, 
to show that they wear jewels, would borrow 
even the light of the nether world, could not 
have made Mr. Grant ridiculous, because he 
was just what it was best and fittest to be: 
truth was the basis of all his opinions — and a 
sterling interest for his fellow-creatures, where- 
ever it was admissible, gave them utterance. 

He had heard that he might not be a very • 
welcome visitor at Chateau- Vicq ; and had he 
expected thanks, this information would have 
deterred him — but when he thought himself 
under obligatiop, he construed the communis 
/cated prohibition into an irritable delicacy or 
that shyness which, like the rust on metals, the 
mind contracts for want of disturbance- 

' What a world of oddities — what a set of 
left-hand gloves,' said he to his niece, when first 
speaking on this subject, * we should become, 
if, because one man has, by circumstances, con- 
tracted singular habits, a whole neighbourhood 

5 
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should make up a mode of behaviour, indivi- 
dually for themselves, oii' the same principles, or 
even adopt an imitation !6f them! I never could 
see any reason, even talcing things at the worst, 
for my being deficient in good manners, because 
another man is brutish : it is taking from him 
all chance of amendment— it is case*hardening 
him in his error: if, as you say, this great 
neighbour of yours be a polite brute, he will 
have the advantage of me if /am brutish ; for 
there can be no politeness in my leaving him to 
guess whether I feel his kindness to you ; there- 
fore, for my own credit, I shall go — and to 
make it as easy as possible to him. to behave 
decently, I shall suppose he has the feelings of 
a man and a gentleman. I will not affront him 
so much as to fancy he will not be glad to see 
one of his countrymen/ 

Mr. Grant's approach to Mr. Bellarmine, who 
certainly did not meet him half way, was such 
as * must have disconcerted plans of repulsion 
still better formed. , Rosanne, to hide her dis- 
may from herself, ran towards the marchJoness ; 
and, turning to look whether she dared be civil; 
she heard and saw enough to encourage her. 
Her father and. her friend, taking each one of her 
hands, presented her to Mr. Grant; and per- 
haps Miss. Bellarmine never appeared to more 
advantage than in making, not tlie ephemeral 
bow or measured curtsey of the day, but th6 
lowly intellectual obeisance of an- humble tnind, 
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to one of the most assiduous ministeriDg ser- 
vants ol^ Him who taught * Glory to fcrod, 
peace 6n earth, good-will towards men** 

* V oung lady/ said he, taking her hands, ' 1 
tejoice to see you — but I would, we had met o» 
my side the water ; for I do not, I Confess, love 
this country well enough to congratulate it on 
having you. — If I were to tell you I have seen 
nothing so pretty as yourself, since X left Ilng- 
iand, t should only make my niece jealous, and 
pay you no compliment; for our vessel did not 
admit ladies ; and on my road, 1 am sure my 
heart was in no danger. — But I hear you ari 
JEnglish — O ! then go back with us to England! 
: — staying Jiere is as bad as wearing smuggled 
finery in our country — let each encourage their 
own manufactures : — the French have no right 
to you — and forgive me — but 1 question if they 
know how to value such a possession : — \'i^ 
some years, I believe, since their women blushed, 
or their men had sense enough to value the ac^ 
complishment/ 

Rosanne glanced towards, her father before 
she ventured to laugh ; but he led the way, and 
she willingly followed. 

* I remember. Sir,' said Mr. Grant to Bellar* 
mine, * I am sure, or at least 1 think I remember 
to have seen you before — how many years is 
it ago ? perhaps we had better not reckon— but 
I remember you, certainly. Sir, a fine, smart, 
well-dressed young gentleman; a little — but 
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imindy very little — ^younger than myself, but 
quite, I confess, as gpod-lpoking. It was, I am 
convinced, at Lord North's levee, when he was 
in power — and again I met you once .at dinnei^ 
at Paradise's; you knew Paradise-^and then I 
»aw nothing more of you ; for I got vexed and 
cross, and I deteraiined to keep my ill humour 
at college. I am sure. Sir, it was you, for I 
recognised you the moment I came up to you^ 
,but I had forgotten your name. I should have 
hit on something very different, had I been set 
to guess.— —Hew— Ew.' 

Bellarmine clianged colour. — ^ My spasms, 
Rosanne,' said he; * I must sit down/ 

* Come to this seat,' said she, * dear father i 
lean on me.' 

* No, no; take my shoulder,' said Mr. Grant: 

* gout, I suppose.' ® 
f * 'Tis better now,* said Bellarmine, proceed- 
ing towards the seat. — ^ I do not remember 
meeting you, Sir : I believe I never was, three 
times in my life, at a minister's levee ; and as for 
Paradise, I was not much acquainted with him 

— <;ap-acquaintance.' 

* 6 ! I am sure I am right,' said Mr. Grant ; 

* I never forget a person whom I have once 
seen, especially when I like his conversation ; 
but I begin to fprget names, sadly — I can bring 
the dinner to your recollection. We had Beau- 
cterk apd Johnson^ and Langton — Goldy was 
gone, poor fellow I and Burke was engaged — 
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Reynolds wa» there, in all his charming tem- 
perate good humour : don't you remember his 
endeavouring to trace back to his first thought, 
liis choice of his subject for the picture, he 
jpainted for old Catharine ?-^on*t you remeat^ 
ber his saying, * We painters are dlways fond of 
* peopling the sky ?' 

- Bellarmine had no recollection of these cir« 
cumstances-— Mr. Grant looked the wordsi ' Poor 
soiil !' — but he only changed the subject for one, 
less' calling forth what he considered as the 
sense of infirmity. 

' I should say/ said he, looking round, * if 
you were in England, you have got au enviable 
place here — and I believe that would all toge- 
ther be tolerable good Irish.' 

' Ah !* replied Bellarmine, dejectedly, /I have 
nothing, I assure you, Sir, that is enviable/ 

* Nor' asked Mr. Grant, smiling; * not your 
daughter here ?' • 

" Vix ea nostra voco,' he returned still more 
dejectedly : but, as if fearing to be asked to ex- 
plain himself, and perceiving that he must endure 
his visitor — or influenced by aomethiug which 
no one understood, he assumed a more lively 
tone, and began to inquire after news from 
England. 
The marchioness tried to draw Rosanne away. 
' I dare not go,' she replied in a whispen 
But the marchioness got the better*— they left 
the gentlemen sitting* 
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I 

lead round again to the spot which they htaA left, 
«»4> {>a^Rg.'tH» i>»cjb of 1^ s^Mh 9))e-hpiy4 Mr. 

• < 

: VYw may r§ly <hi ;i»«» Sir ;ii^ p*<>^PMWWi 

if not my private character, will tell you that 

ym Jmy Irwl: »>?, I wo^lil upfe for ^Iib world, 
fte.wjcb A tfei|«i though I awfes^ ia my ovn 
opmioni luAwfuyf pmfw teUipg wy »tory ji^jy^rtf^ 

to Je^vin^ Pth«M to i^U i($ A)fi Km; li^tf^,^ 

you are the best judge/ 

' Cqiw/ 6«id .MadRBi^;I)',Qrwtl»t ' I *»»ire 
y<Hi must be cpuviwpfj .t*aJt:l.w^»rig^it>'^-^Tj^» 
they are q^it^ cQjx^dmtt^ll wm^ gmpd M^cfi^t^ 
I suppose, I should like to k«ow wh*t it i^ ;-^ 
let us listen/ ^ 

Tp ♦vpid th« Bjficewity of wmpliance or oppo- 
ftitiofl, Rpqiwc w^nt tQvarc|s the fwpt of the 

wat, 

* Ha! whi^^ >vay did yw coiw?' laid h^x f^r 
thpr hastily. . 

♦ W#carof! yp th^hiU/ aijswered Eo^anne: 
-^ At^d 1/ 3ai^ th(9 roarebionessi iirauted S'OiSis to 
^tpp and Ih^Up in ho^^^ wa in^ht hear fome 
compliments to us; for it is inipo$;^ible you 
^ul4 /$peak pf ufit Qt\^^m'm than haudwmoly/ 
P^' Ajnd did ^h^^* a&li^ {lellannine with artifi- 
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catne this way to look at you, that I might be 
sure your spasms had iaot returned : that you are 
weUy is all I could ever listen to hear. May wo 
gd again?' - 

^ Yes, you may continue your walk. I like 
you to get exercise ; you sit too much/ aaid 
Beliarmine, in a perfectly modetatl^d tone and 
manner. 

^ Did I not tell you/ said Madame D'Orsette, 
' tliat I would manage it ? Dear Rose, when 
you come to liv6 in the world, you will find that 
women-may and csoi do any thing they set their 
hearts on/ 

Rosanne shook her head ; ^Ae did not ascribe 
quite so much to the marchioness's management, 
nor did she entirely admit the omnipotence of 
her own sex ; she was too well informed to talk 
of human beings as ruling powers; but her 
li^krt acknowledged the emanating beneficence 
of an Almighty Providence, which can make 
the most Unpromising circumstances concur to 
£tssrst our honesit endeavours. All her hopes re- 
vived, and her head was immediately at work^ 
contriving how, in the most profitable and the 
quietest way, she should avail herself of that 
kindness which Mr. Grant -s ^countenance and 
inahher promised her. : > 

In their return, the ladies met the gentlemeDt 
Every thing indicated the most perfect harmony; 
and from Bellarmine himself came a very cor^ 

• - 

dial invitation to the uncle and niece^ either tf) 
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finish their residence in France at Cfaatieau*Vicq, 
or to give their friends there^ as much of their 
time as they ooiild spare. In his ncMf sensa- 
tions, he had utterly forgotten those motives 
which had induced him and the marchioness to 
Wean Rosahne, by degrees, from their habits of 
intercourse ; but, reminded of them", he readily 
Corrected himself 

Bellarmine had had to learn what the tmex- 
j^cted sight and the ingenuous conversation of 
a cotnpatribt, would produce in the mind of ail: 
exile by the decree of caprice or the consequence 
of error : his sensations were wounds ; but there 
was, in the spirit of him who caused them, a 
balm which soothed them; and in a few days 
he began to feel that he had, in the man whom 
he had resolved to shun, a comfort new to him 
—•a sincere and judicious friend. 

Mr. Grant had been informed by his niece; 
of the peculiar hardship and privation under 
which Miss Bellarmine had been educated ; and 
the marchioness was ingenious and dexterous in 
aiffbrding her opportunities of conversation* 
When Rosanne could not speak, she wrote ; and 
he gave up much of his leisure to satisfying her 
doubts, and answering her questions : to all 
this, he added the inestimable kindness of ad- 
vising the marchioqess to leave to her, as a de- 
|>arting legacy, the case of books which he had 
given her: the kindness was great, though 
compliance with the advice was not tp be ex* 
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picttil. Hot )Rwpfm WM mfi't^S 4<iv^ ;t?. ^n 

oimnng Ibie l)i»ik of her. liugg^^gf^;. : i)4a«ritj^ 
wmpktfid the oI^%9t^oPi ft|i4 liPt^qf. W^^JRVr 
lnedU«tly pufe in pp^w^^ ef a }i|by« ]^rA^» 
efctaLtainiag tb« fi«rmo»f ^ K^me gf wf dk^n^ 

guished preachers, the essays . of Mtt^t^ ,pS PHJ. 

vork^ of ^vi^ po0t» w bftvie/^m^yfid tb««F j>€ii9 

i» tjbe cause of y^ti^, tf^igfit^ witfe «q«i« 4^ 
VOtiopitl (e:^^rqi»^,-^tb« ImV^H of vs^hioh ftt^^ck 
together. 

Mf; Grant virited Bpi$»nto# in feer owR.apart- 
Q}»Qt« cwwsionaHyv 9i¥l w^ 4^)ght?d wkh her 

saw her dictiona/i^ Ifittef^ /$» the fj^wtj^rffdgeSr 
to (mYim^ the finding ^rjtacJes ^oughti h^l^^l^s 
aisd wapa h^ wgenipitf iud^sesj tQ fl^vie :^ijiper- 
|ilK^i9 motions i-T^very tltfflg i»he? deskhft^iU 

pjjaee 2 bef witch WM bwg in sight : Jwr frbte 
wftft i?OY<^ffd indeed, hnt ftQt in co^fiisicw,. \i 

* Thia i» what, I like to ^e^, yowg b4y/ ftii4 
h« — ♦ the raieana of industry witbwtitlw bji^tle-^ 
dispatch: without 3lav€9il|aiS3S- I us^^d to "Qh^l^ 
my own ardour wlieo I waa a foung fdllpw; 
iot I oncf was young, and I oni» w^ iiDfif t>w»u;i»' 
added he, letting hi$ handtf fdU peFpejidi$»i»rl>; 
as if unucrwd by ifecoltecliop,-^' .1. usodr-.tQ 
eheck myself with thatiieaiitij^l lui«;pf Ta^^Pt 
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*4iere Ire describes th* wise feacite* ttt^eftiieii 
6f Christeitdoni, a^ Hft^ctefi*^ the inotW «f thif 
iStrmy . 

' . ( Bapido at; m» rapida con legge.* 

' My'fathef/ daJd[ Rei^*tfe, • k fteftf attl e«i 

set, ahti he has ttiide a pfeiat of ftiy beitl^ 
b/onght up to bfe soi— hfe Said that, llvfej by 
tfurseltei, We ^idulii becbthc? Sftvage^^ if We ^ii 
not dbsefVe hal^rt^ of gdod df)J»; beicilW* vrt 
shduld hate tfethiftg t0 cori^eet 4is/ ' 

• 'f rue/ satid Mr. Graftt; * <he W*ldUsgiw4 
looking-glass to dress by, if we de fiof ift>e*4 
tfifflf mlKth time in gapiAg at it :-*-pi*y that one 
who call think s& jtrStty^ should have Moppefti 
96 short' rA the u«e tff thJhkiiig:' 

* Iktt/ said RosaiiAtf, ' Sif , HWtfgh I WSkii 
iVom my infancy taught «S be ordWlff^ I MNr€% 
j[>tictised ft with mrf fttfcWtfen, -aiiy yWH^, tffl 
I began to i^ectti reli^6b. I theii tAWhoiy intltlk 
eitterfiial order tv'^s cetoe<Jted wJlh «taer «€ 
tnind, a*d cohiieqtiAtrtly e(Jlittib^t#d to tesi^ ift 
thfe performance of b* d<itf. And H sitVit 
titne, Which to me is of ift^iK^e^ in»{Mrfab<il^ tfil 
I have already loifi ^o *fHeh trf **Hej an!* httv* 
BO mucfe to ktehi kfid t* pttfe*ife, w^h Mdk uft*^ 
Certain feteui^. If my Cilher is ife- ^od M to 
let nie go oil, i* i» ittcHifAent oto «nfe atwi^i to 
Have titoe fof What he Wflti<« or wi^esf^' 

' And you have coveied y6ur Bible hew, t 
wif-'^I'lr^e that carc^i IftrW 4^ S|j«rit ol #l^ 

»3 
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struction-^what, is it finer on the outside tlian 
within, that you arc so choitc of it?— it does 
not look quite as if it came fr6m the king's clo- 
set ; I cannot say it does/ 

* It has been, as fat as I can judge, ill used; 
but I could not tell whether /might ever have an- 
other, therefore I have patched and pasted it to 
m|ike it last ; and I made this velvet cover for it, 
I believe because I am fond of it, and wished 
to show it respect, and to make it unlike my 
other books. I have some, you see, in fine 
bindings.; I did not wish it fine; but I liked it 
to be respectable.' 

. * You are right : I know very good people 
who are not of my opinion, and who think, 
what one may call * a throw-about Bible/ has 
the best chance of being read ;•— but I confess 
I am an enemy to redacing, even its external 
appearance, to that of other volumes, I never yet 
saw any thing respected that did not, by some 
sign, remind us of its claim to respect When I 
was a boy, a Bible might be known wherever it 
was se^n; but.^ow, I meet it incognito pre- 
cisely in the garb of the last new octavo edi- 
tion of the }ast new poem, or even of lower pro- 
ductions ; if the 9£ind|e bums down, * O ! fetch 

* a book to raisf it-rrr-^y thing will do-^a volume 

* of dieBit^le as well as Jtny t^jing.' |f I were to 
allow myself to set up th? QandJ^stick \^th the 
Bible, my man would set up th^ cqndl^ with it 
Q^xt I wish, in this poin^ we copie^ the M^^ 
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homeUns. I once saw& Turk' sworn dn the Ko^ 
ran; he had it about hitti;:and when it w&s 
asked for, he took it out of his bosom, wrapped' 
in a long thing— what do you call it? — a sish of 
y^low silk^-^withthe utmost devotion he placed 
it on his head, inli there it remained while be' 
repeated the oath. Another innovation has been 
introduced, I am sure, with the best intention, 
but I cannot like it ; that i^, the geittitig rid of 
the division into verses. Now I grants and I 
am sare any of tM would grant, that tlie divisibn 
into verses is no improveitfi^t to the style. I 
prefer, I confess, reading the portions allotted 
for the morning-service from the Epistles and 
Grospels, to reading the sanie passages in the se-^ 
cond lesson : the voice gets a more sonorous 
tone, when not so perpetually called back' to 
the keynote: we can satisfy' ourselves better; 
iand if I thought only ^f ^myself and my bre« 
thren; or if the Scriptures were to be r6ad only 
hy kSf 1 should be ^advocate for the consolif 
dation of sentences^into longer paragrafphs } but 
when I consider that the words of Holy Writ 
are to be engraven on the memory and on the 
heart; when I recollect t^iat the Jewai were com-r 
manded to have thetn as bound for ^ signs upon 

* their l^ands,' and as ^ frontlets between their 

* eyes,' I cannot but think a division of them, into 
the shortest portions possible, proper, as facili- 
tating this intimate accjuaintance. Another ar* 
jfuipent l^ have in my mind. Wc all know how 

?4 
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aooi tM igfiOFfttt wfQ puraled by: a sciiteiietf 
coi)si»dng of inany: worc^ . :WlPio4vet rctrosofer 
Iters beginning: to cof^strae H 'fomgA buigtogv^ 
iDu9lt be awdf^of tbi^H-vbftt do we give tyroi 
ttE> begia tvith? Why^ a verb With ito odminat&M; 
ca$es tlhiBii w(3 ]^Q«eed tp^ ioAA thel Mtusaltive-^i 
Aire stick i^ 4n adj)9<{t«v€^^«*wft &iib^B ad adfverb 
-—we pifeftx? ait interjection ;. andriJ: Ss Jomd tkne 
bef<M^ w^ venttfie to r^^eat illflUsg by a coni 
jfinctiiQ^.; . f \ ii 

^ t a!tten]ptedi onee/ odHlinued Mr.. Grants ^to^ 
ttsic]k a fine Httl^ bp^y m my parish Lattn y audi 
be gdt Oft xf'ith sotne ef the mitier historiaiie 
Very cleverly, vTheoe^r I ^kve him one flaatt 
right'^for^aFd matter of fabt ; but the least a^ 
pearance of :concate]ifttion^ an alluaian, dr any^ 
thmg like! 4. 9pee<ib». gi^w^Ued my studient ; hd 
always! called it ^ liedioning/ andthfunk froitt 
it. The iligaturesy if I ifiay alo* call flieim^ a£ 
the stotenciSy confounded hiih ; blut the mck 
ment. I cUt .them ii^to pieced, he saKr, (mt 
enchigb^ through hie difficulty^ Now a verao 
of t!fe Sible or New Te$tametit| gbiieraUy makot 
up the sense ; and I am confident) tba^ thoiugh 
schoiars ought to disregiard the division in. theiis 
own readkig, it is best for the ignoitfaat to conr 
''^- sider tbeir Bibl& ad a b(K>k of toioAs> 'm precept,; 
and dry fact in hietdry/ 

One of these kind encouraging vi^its^ Mf« 
Grant concluded . with this wholedoime advice i 
* Never, my dear ybupg lady> aow tiiat yoit 
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havci b*en permihed, by thfe pic^ 6f Q6d, td 
become acquaiitt^eJ irlllt ttiMe tftttfures of iii-' 
vifte ktio^*^ledge^^-4*6V«'; I cJdwjtJre ydu, ilfow 
any body to addrts* objettiom agirrftst thfeitt ttf 
you. Thdrfe i j tttfthiAf wWcit xttny ticJt bef At-' 
gudt dgiiilst, b* it n^et fty t^^Il e^tablfohe-d; 
— afad any thing, hdw^evdr iitiprofc^lble, ntaf 
seem, for a toottfeUt, pf-o^d. Iti thii dge/6( 
impfdv^iieflt, evtty Ihiflg r< tarried to ' the 
griftcl^tone :— first principles itid propertSfesf itd 
disregarded ;— every fhittg tttrfst submit; 'tdtl» 
satto Ofdeftl; and thcf pridie of some, and t\i6 
Willing prejudice, I Mui sorry to s^y-^fctt t dA 

not like to be ill-ftaturerf-^of others, vriil r^fijscl 

. 'I. 

all assent till we can make that clear whi^h dde* 
not admit of pers|HCuity, and the vcfry essence 
of which Would be destroyed if it d\d ; for ft i^* 
on the deficiency of proof €hatt feith strbsists; 
and it is 6Tk the ^xercfse 6f fkith that onr hbp^ 
are dependent/ 

The d^y when thi^agree^ble and, to her, in- 
estiMiable km^rconrse must close, w^ at lengtH 
fixed ; and Rosanne prepared herself to re- 
nounce her greatest gratification; bnt agaii^ 
accident befriended her. The marchioness hacf 
letters from P^ris^ whkh detained her, and tto- 
saanntt felt grateful fdr the satisfaction she ex- 
j^ressed in the detention. This satisfaction in^ 
creased, ift a^few days^, into something very much 
^resembling tehicfance to depart; but it seetni^^ 
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to give tM much uneasiness to Mr, Graait ia 
allow of Rosanne's rejoicing in it 

New hindrances perpetually arose; bat aU 
were to be done away on the arrival of the pre- 
sent Monsieur D'Orsette, brother of the late 
marquisy who had expressed an earnest wish to 
see his relations before tliey sailed, and was 
coming from Paris for the purpose. Mr. Grant 
did not, even now, look pleased ; but he forgot 
bis uneasiness, and lost the appearance of dis^ 
pleasure when with Rosanne; and, as if he 
wished to forget it:, most of his time was pass^ 
with her : he said l^si^ than heretoforeof Mar 
^s^e D'Orsettej and this alteration left room 
for conjecture. 

The marquis arrived ; and Mr. Grant and his 
niece sent excuses for not keeping an appoint- 
incnt for that day at Chateau- Vicq. A visit 
from the former, before Bellarmine was stirring 
next morning, afforded Rosanne the sad si^- 
tisfaction of seeing him ^lone, as- she feared, 
for the last time. He looked disturbed, but he 
could not look ill-tempered. 

After inquiries, the anxious kindness of which 
was not abated by whatever he had in his 
thoughts, he said, in a tone of vested good-hu** 
mour, * It is the greatest merit possible that I 
will speak to you, or look at you. Mind, I 
make an exception for i/ou, but never for any 
thing else tliat wears petticoats j~yoi| ate all a 
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parcel of jilts ;— you do not care what trouble 
you occasion us, or how you put us out of our 
way; and I verily believe you have heard your- 
self called weak, and foolish; and inconstant 
till you all think it would be betraying your sex 
to be otherwise. — You stare, and you will stare 
more, when I tell you that this black French 
marquis has absolutely prevailed on my swivel- 
headed niece, to give up her intention of return- 
ing with me, though I came on purpose, and 
at g^eat inconvenience, to fetch her—and has 
agreed to go back with him to Paris ! He tells 
her fine stories, and says she is to live like a 
princess ; but I know it 's all moonshine and 
flummery : — and now, I may go home as I came: 
•—and she may go her own way for me from this 
hour. — ^This is the blessed effect of giving young 
people a habit of thinking this world was made 
for them, and is to be a play-ground instead of 
a school-room. — Had my niece been taught to 
submit when a child, I should not have had 
now to submit to lier. Your lot, young lady, 
has been pitiable, and, but for the grace of God 
influencing your mind, might have been de-* 
plorable ;— but you are to be envied in compa*^ 
yispn with my niece. It is better nqt t;o have 
entered on the knowledge of ou^* duty^ than to 
turn our backs on it Do not call me uncha- 
ritahlc if I deny such selfish wayward people 

the title of Christians : — a Christ;ian never does, 

» 

JW.f ^W will,; consult his own humour. Tho 

■ 5 
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first question is; What i* tight, accof dirig (o thf 
role of right latd down fot'us in the ^4itiptMtel 
If my niece had beea taiight to isk fierfii^f thitf 
question, she would not have Afttsm %fer (M 
xincle from his flock and his Bible, to send hiiit 
away with a sleeveless errand/ 

Rosanne expressed her a&tonisbmefcrt. 
* Believe me/ said he, ' there i^ nothmg t^ 
sp^Ctable, and, I may say, nothing pleasant itk 
ijlis world, that runs counter, in any way,. td 
the spirit of the finest system of free depend* 
ence and unshackling protection, that the hu- 
tnan mind is able to conceive :— for Christianity 
is not what you will find people enough feiady 
to represent it, a low, mean, grovelling pfo* 
fes^ion, a science to learn, or a chain that gaHs 
you at every step. I would not have you be^ 
lieve any body who says Christianity is iW^ 
calculated to make a great man, (even cm priii* 
dples of ambition: — it will not, I grant you^ 
on the principles of a selfish aratbition — ^but t^ 
a noble ambition— to the ambition of serving 
a fellow-creature — ^a neighbourhood-^a natiotii 
dnd our Maker, Christianity is as sensible ai 
the slaughtering faith of Mahomet. Do yoU 
think the Scipios would have donfe tess for 
Rome, had they been Christians ?— Would Pa«^ 
lus JEmilius have been less grtot, had Ise heard 
Our Saviour preach ? or would he, to^ whom was 
intrusted the godlike office of decfetinfgf tfiie 
Oreciai^ cities free, hne fancitid thatftir aiWJ 



ifitioawt^s culps^l^ because hU vie wi were ex- 
tf^pdei^ po anptbef Wfii4? Nothing provoker 
^ J90 ipuflf, 1)^ 11x19 .fn^rconoep.tion, as it ap-* 
p^s p^T^py./Qf^Jj^Bplntpfa^ 
^xc«pt^ ln4p^ ^fWg i;^ sppkeu pf as a thinc^. 
that w^.fpfast t^kfi 0\witk as we find it The 
Vfmd do^8 not )o^ .4t$. high individual charac- 
ter by the, a^y "^^h; wb^ch the transgressioi^ 
of our first pareiiit; d^a^ed.it What there it, 
still, good in if;, is nptianniliilated, but sadly ob-, 
soured 6y 1i^ intrpiniisf ion of eyiL-7-{j(uixian nar 
tAire is not to shelter itself und^r its degrp^ 
tion : we are still to remember that we are tha 
work of God : we are still 

* Hig^ to hear the hrow, 
< To 4rink lh# spirit of tbe golden day^ -^ 

* And triuipph in ewtence/ , 

W^ are to tmke generous nature victorious over 
degeneroup vice*. We are not to disobey, an^ 
say ' For this we may thank Adam :*— we ar(Ej,to 
^^qr an Qbedience such as, in the very act, ele^, 
vj^fs us ; and w^ are to regret that it cannot Ijw 
pjerf(»ct I was put of all patience when iny. 
9Jece tri^d to coax me, and referred to tbe;^in» 
perfection of the lifuman race, and. claimed ^tbe 
permission to women to change their minds.— 
]{5lpp;^ns?— it is paltry ;-^Christianity is not a 
syst^im of e^quses* We are not to sit do^ 

9pntei|jt with our imperfections :--^the Aim jghtjR 
if, aot ife Y^heedlea iato ^cceptia^ us.' 
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silly, capricious, spoiled children as my nie<ie^ 6& 
iaore harm in the world than worse people; itf 
the same way as the reputatton of a medicine is'' 
more hurt by a man who has taken it without 

■ y . .... 

ahy benefit,' than by an obstinate fellbw Who* 
says, ' I never drd^ nor will take it/ Every one 
knows that there are self-sufficient sceptical 
fools among mankind; but when once they 
Bare shot their bolt, they show what sort of 
pk^risons they are, and people must be very much' 
*iranting to themselves, if they are hurt by it : 
"but here is a woman who will, one hour, tell yotr 
how much she owes to the comfort of religion,- 
and, at the next opportunity; prove that it has 
BO influence on her conduct: She is going 
now to Paris, for no other earthly pilrpose 
than to indulge her vanity, leaving all us who 
miran her well, renouncing the means of bring- 
ing up that child as it ought to be brought up—' 
and, I will lay my life, she marries as foolishly 
as' she did before ; and if the next husband- is 
rtxot or murdered, she will get anothef. Tlie' 
stoiy of the Ephesian matron does not becomes' 
dead letter. It is, I am sorry to say, translated 
into all the modern languages/ 
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Mr. Grant was still talking to Rosanne, when 
lier father joined them : he did not stop,- or' in 
my way veil his sentiments : he proceeded in 
ipeaking of his niece; and Bellarmine perhapt 
fl|dQg6t he gave at once a lesson to Ro6anne, 
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and made atonement for the early homage 
which he had paid the marchioness, by entering 
irarmly into hel? uncle's feelings. 

Rosanne, who had h^ mainy faot^ and cold fits 
on the subject of the* book3^forwbichrShewa# 
indebted to Mi^. Grant and Madame D'Orsette^ ' 
tsook this favourable occafrfan< to introduce the r 
subject; and a heavy axii^iety was removed fTon% 
her heart, whefi she saw her father's ppliteness^ 
victorious over his prejudices : he contented 
himself with iadmiring the case and the bind-: 
i«>gs ; but he very liberlally acknowledged hi3 
daughter's obligation. ^ .; 

* Give me your hand, my good friend/ said 
Mr. Grant to hira> extending his, 

Bellarmine complied. ^ 

^ Promise me that this good girl shall be al-<^ 
lowed to use these books; I have my reasons 
for wishing it ; — revealed religion , is the * pa- 
* bulum' of all good women— they cannot dd 
without it :--^I will not say it is lavender and 
sether to them ; it is something better. Y(h» 
cannot deprive them of it without unsexing^ 
them.— Promise me/ 

* O! I give way entirely/ replied BeUarmine; 
' Rosanne has her choice/ 

* Then you will give me your word as a 
gentleman — an English gentleman— -that this 
charming girl shall proceed towards Heaveii ia 
the path which* she prefers, without let, molei# 
tation. or hindrance ?' . . . ^j 
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. * Sho *li*U, if ymi viih it;' . : ' 
* Iwtd only m»b it, b«t I iyig.ip,:lmite^t'm 

and, if I dared, I W0»14 (rpmm»94 it/ 
Jl(ifii»»i6 b»rd}y Im^w tp ^b»cH (» Ium^ ; iier 

promtae the dcroMoa of h«p lifn to 1»M ^i»l 
duAkf ^ sod the du^ottoa of ^y^y ¥^b tp g/m- 
iogtb^ ApproWioJH pf h^r Mftk^?! . 

Mn Grant wwld h^vfs iM?t^ept«d tbd aff»€ 
made Hm, oi pu^ug the rs«t f9jf ^ hi*: Ahort «tfiy 
at ChateaorVicq ; but the fe«t Qf «tigmttt»i«g 
his niece made him return tQ Jtef* ^ .. ! : 

: SbejbadAoteourqtjge tofii^ hdr f eee^t j&jends ; 

but excusing herself jiMi p»per^ BUd with 3hnt^, 
dance of profession, she :9$t f^ for JPwili iHth 
the xnnrquis, leavljig Hum t6 MIqw w»<:^ Li- 
aette a&d her maurseryjtnt^^'-iuid h«r v4al9 ta 
tdce his departure from Chat^^ti-V%|' pir- b^sr 
idiandoned dwelling, «» he Hk/^ hfift 

At parting, she tpld him ^belw^s 9iM« h§ 
eoufd not be long an^y : iie wwld h^r fjrpn} 
^. at Paris ::r-r.the climate, »he fpwjd, cert^/flly 
agreed with her better than that ftf b^r nftt^V? 
country ; and Lisette should wr 1(9 bitn 4 Fr* ach 
letter in her best hand, m 9Q0n ^ .^b^ wvld get 
t good writingpipaster to f^ttQnd hor, 
« Mr. Grant did not stay tP bQ tur^^d out Pt 
swept out : his eyds. had not th^i? pwn.btl* iWr 
^Bfid when he got tp Chateau^Vicq; buth^ffr 
covered when he had impresflfidi.agaill QA.Rp' 
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jaase-s mind^ the necessitj^ of €oasistdn<^ in 
those whOi .psofess themsdTes^ pupitk of Chris- 
tianity, andhad:eacouiagedher to persesrene ia 
tirie path: 3faer MPiaa puzsniDgi. 
. It was fidllwmiiie's own motioa to apcooiN^ 
paiiy Mr. Grant in his journey to the coast ; 
Mid not till, tlie ^ aM. ready' of the boatmen 
eftlled hinv did they, part R#^anne uacon* 
scioualy fdacodi hcsself, white they stood await* 
mg this deprecaised sumpiosis, bettreen him 
nod her fqithei, holddig an arm of each| and 
commaading, oot by the exertion qi natural 
fbrtitudle, but by the recollection of the man- 
ner in which soma poi]i4;s were settled in her 
JBOokS) fieeliags which^ if unrestrained, . might 
offend her Either, and might give pain to her 
friend. ^ How should I tike a child to cry when 
^eft with 9ie ? — and ought I to make that good 
man, sulBSier by pitying me P^-^-were questions that 
aerved a very good purpose*— and the still pue- 
rile simplicity of the uncultivated Bosanne, 
made her put them to herself in her usual homely 
language. 

And now the boatmen waited ; and the Eng- 
lish clergjrman^ returning home to his duties, 
and to an abode that might make him some- 
times think of such neighbours as Bellarmine and 
his lovely girl, faced to pronounce his last fare- 
well. * My dear Sir/ said he, ' take my parting 
-thanks — my best wishes — and let me advise you 
to end your days in your own country, where, 

vol.. ji, q 
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while I live, you will always have a sincere 
friend:— and you, my child/ said he, kiasing 
Rosanne's hand, ^ God Almighty bless you and 
guard you!— mind, and use all your influence 
with your good father; and remember, ..that if 
ever you wish you had two fathers, you may 
reckon on me. Would that I had a son to make 
you my own ; — ^if a dear saint in Heaven had 
not been taken from me-*-I might have had— 
bu t he looked upward, and saying only, ' I 

* shall write at hazard— ^o you, both, when you 

* have opportunity,' — he stepped into the boat* 
and they saw him on board the vessel.— And 
forlorn Indeed would Rosanne have felt in rer 
turning to Chateau-Vicq, thus deprived of the 
only agreeable society she had ever known, 
and which so essentially had promoted her com« 
fort — but that, even under the immediate pres- 
sure of her regret, there was in her mind a welN 
spring of hope and confidence, not subject to 
the * tide in the affairs of men/ 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

A «..'■•■ - 

. . • . . . ■ I ■ 

JLhe parting from those whom we love, is one 
of the bitterest sufferings that our infancy, our 
tejhiidhood, or our youth, compels us to under* 
go ;^ and to Rosanne, scant of comforts, by na-' 
ture impetuous : in feeling, and a very baby as 
to the world, the loss of Madame D'Orsette; 
even unworthy as she lutd shown herself, was 
a severe misfortune. But privation of the sup* 
pbrt, the assistance, the counselling mind of 
Mr. Grant, pade that which was only induU 
gence appear trivial; and though the mar- 
chioovess and dear Lisette would often come to 
her recollection with the melancholy aspect of 
lost delights, and joys never to return, it was 
when dou(^ts and difficulties, resulting from her 
deficiency of information, made her wish for 
Mr. Grant, that she felt herself cut off from 
the aid of her fellow-creatures. 

She had now, when returned io Chateau-Vicq^ 
and settled in those habits and occupations in 
which she meant to persevere, entered on a life, 
to her, perfectly new, though an observer would 
have scarcely discerned its difference from that 
to which it isucceeded. 

The duration of her father's violent displea* 
sure — his illness — the danger in which she her- 
self had beenr--the residence of the marchionesa 

Q.2 
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under the same roof — ^and Mr. Grant's visit— had 
brought the seasons round to that, little to be 
dreaded in that climate, the approach of winter; 
but the winter set in with unusual severity, with 
wind, storms, a bleak air, and a cheeriest skyi 
which, by confining he^, threw her on herael£ 
«-It indeed gave Mr. Bellartnine opportiouty 
of congratulating his daughter oa being cut of 
£Dgla&d, M^here, d3. he told her, the annoyance 
pf such weather was incessant ; but as it woul;|i 
have answered no good purpose to contradicti 
and Rosanne had not even, authority to ac%u«v 
tace, she could only reply> syllogbtically, tlff$it 
if such and such premises were proved, such 
and such conclusions must follow ;*<-t*.-yet. iu>w 
this' reservation of consent could not ofjSmd; 
for, if she had been compelled to contradict, she 
still would, have done it too gently to wtaise a 
tender skia or rufSe the most easily agitated 
surface. 

What her feelings were oa the subject of Mar 
demoiselle Cossart's dismission^ she, as far as 
was possible, kept to herself. She wished her 
not to be named, since her iather had cause to 
be displeased with her conduct : — to speak in 
her favour, might call up uccollectious dan* 
gerous to her present peace — and to. join in ceii* 
suring her, was departing from what Rosanne 
now considered as ' her own charactw'/ Con- 
tinuing her habit of ' monologizing," whea 
•bilged by some distant dangec e£ hearing her 



name, to coasidet what became htr, or radief 
what duty> conscitocey justice^ aatl giiatitiuie 
demanded of her, ^ I may certainly/ said ahe 
tQ her inquiring adif, ^ be silent as to m^ 
poor gov^nie^s {-^and when I think of the 
pains shi took with ine^ I cannbt even judgd 
hiirshly of het>:-^I wibh I had tried to mlaktf 
her tead the Bible.*-^If she had stayed widi me^ 
she should have done it» or heard me' read it-^^ 
I v^ould have endured lier * Perfectibility' jfor thQ 
sake of teaching ber \i^at suits my taste >so 
much better. But I think she would have 
burnt all ber fine ibapsodies if she had come tO 
school to me— ahe would not have dared to^ tell 
my father.— -See what an advantage doing wrod^g 
gives others over us/ 

Bellanuine had still a very imperfect confix 
dence in his daughter. Adverting to his own 
ei^periencfe in the effects of novelty, be give 
her little credit for the permanency of her gobd 
temper, when impulses should be withdriawti 
and siifierings forgotten. To be her own mis^ 
tress, except when under his eye— to par's hei* 
time without responsibility — to be indulged 
with the neglect of her to which he had 
brought himdelf^ were, iti his estimation, cir-^ 
eumstances of peculiar favour ; but this, he was 
convinccfid, was a dtate of negative happiness to 
which she would not long confine her wishes* 
Ufc GQttld B0t fwget what he considet^i as the 
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treachery of her governess: he suspected tbaf 
she h^ sown in the mind of Rosanne, seeds of 
noxious plants, such as wduld produce fniita^ 
against whose deleterious qualities he could ndt 
guard himself: — ^neither had the cotudufct of th6 
tnarchioness left him quite at ease. He knew' 
that Rosanne had heard vivid descriptions of 
the pleasures of society — ^^of the delightis of Lon- 
don/ and the intoxications of Paris. His com- 
plaisance had not suffered him to oppose this 
kind friend, when he found her giving lessons 
in dancing to his daughtei^-^r making a model 
of a theatre in card-paper — or when his bills- or 
Rosaline's varied fashions showed the infkteUce 
her superior taste had on her dress.— Nay, whife 
he was under the power of fascination, the mar-* 
chioness might talk of precisely those things, of 
which he most wished his daughter to remain 
ignorant ; and he was not offended. . »? 

Vivacity in Madame D'Orsette had been only 
suspended by the milder * sensibilities' of ro- 
mantic passion; but her character having un-' 
dergone this temporary change, was subject io 
vicissitudcj and her feelings were as regular 
alternations of * allegro' and * penseroso'. as day 
and night She laughed or. she cried much 
oftener than she smiled— every thing that wasf 
not a trifle below attention, was oppressive-i-f 
- whatever was not hope, waar despair— and -what- 
ever was not despair, was confidence. :; m : ' 
• The conversation of such a mind wanted the 
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adjustment resulting from considering times, 
'3easonSy and persons; and it was not always 
that the presence of Mr. Bdlannine had re^ 
strained her from recounting the ' deep inte* 
r^ts' of her weakest days, or the venturous 
achieveiments of her frolicsome hours. Alone 
with Rosanne, she had no bridle ; and Bellar- 
mine, who could guess that mischief was doing, 
but could not sacrifice to this fear a present 
amusement, looked anxiously for this weedy 
harvest which was to confirm his fears that the 
soil of his daughter's mind was ruined. 

But he looked in vain: Rosanne was assidu- 
ous to convince him that she chose to be go- 
verned, and that, having no one now between 
himself and her, he must allow her to look up 
solely to him. She never left him but at his 
own suggestion; he was convinced that she 
never deceived him in reporting her walk or her 
airing : she lost none of her accomplishments :— 
she a:ccounted to him for her time, as circum- 
stantially as was consistent with avoiding that 
which might displease him : his house was. bet- 
ter kept than ever; his servants were more 
under control; Kosanne was always cheerful: 
health was in her cheek, affection in her eye : 
and, had it depended . wholly on ber, he had 
been happy. 

He was not unjust to her, nor was he unkind: 
she had not to complain of any infringement 
of his promise to Mr. Grant ; and though it was 
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■to her peculiaiiy unpleasant * to pursue a vtiidjr 
K^ich she dar^d not mention to him, this iraS 
a subtractmn not to be thouglrt tm, oorniptitri 
Witti lier fcrmel* subjuqgsition. He saw beramc- 
-times excliange the elegant employoietit of ber 
fingers m little works of taste, for tbe moae 
sati^&ctory occupation of alkviatiii^ tbe wants 
pf the poor ; but as tfaeie was no afiectation or 
ostentat^n in, what she^did, and as ^she turned 
off a«iy notice of it, by professimig that, barmg 
4Mitgrown a doU, she had a siidden passion for 
clothing bab«€$, ^he couid not ofiend by her 
goodriefis ; nor did ^he leave room for any 
question or di^cnscion as to the pruiciple on 
whi<3i it vraiB esceited. 

Having learnt from her frietids as mbch as 
ber^estioM could procure for her, of the tnocie 
4of divine worship in the reformed cbnrcfaes, and 
instructed herself from Mr. Grant's conifena- 
a^n and letters, on those duties which devolved 
on individuals, she was regular in her obseitvt- 
ance of Sunday, and invited such of her aer- 
Tants as felt themselves at liberty, to follow bet 
example. Her father's business did not«u£fiSr 
by the respect that was paid to. her; but ^ste 
had the satisfaction of seeing, that, to pieaseias^ 
there was an emulation of cfmet arraa^emeot, 
and a willingness to dispatch or to .postponi^ If 
it could be made evident to her that industry 
'had been exerted or temptation^ withstood ia 
'€oii)pliatice witii her wish. ^ I would ratlier,' 
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.saki ahe, ^ yoii wtnild think yourselves trying te 
please your Maker than m^; — but till you "cni 
«tte your isterert in v^hsit I Beoomsmd, I must 
itt you 'go tm insan error/ , . . 

And wiiQBL she ikad done her utmost to bring 
bsok tile Ij(<td's 'day to its |)Toper use, by «m^ 
|»eudin^ het# amusementB and iidiate^r was tfat 
common emplbyment of ike ^vecft:, iby reading 
4iie tLiturgi^* o£ the Cherch of England, ami 
those hooks whidi she now reserved for iBhat 
•day, and fay addressiBg fair mind (and thoughts 
to Him who, in mercy, ordained its rest, sfat 
cottld not but thhik, tdth aomethhig iMHter in- 
deed than envy, of the ha^y lot of her ctmtt* 
trywomen, whom, libe understood, the opeft 
^ibors of churches, the" voices of pretehers, uad 
^even the sound of bells, invited to assemble it, 
X pkce ;eoBsecraAed to liie Maker of the u^midL 

The cfisrvescence produced in her mmd by 
Ubdame D'Orsette's inconsistencies of report^ 
had subsided ; — she was inclined to consider 
hef as having lost lier English character, and 
^ked up one much Worse ; therefore sh« de*' 
doeted tfrom that which die cm-rd^oiatioii tof 
Mr. Gkant ascertainvi to be ftct, all the em- 
betttshnents which hi»nlece'^ li^y perceptkms 
had mUM, imd was atill convinced thut £ng^ 
lisk dergymeti were jdl iike Mr« Grant:, Eatg^ 
ii^ btssbands and £atbers wise, good, and indvl- 
^^t, and £nglash women, in general^ exacd|r 
tliat idea of thrni which she bad £rst ton- 
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ceived^ and according to which she was endear 
vouring to act 

. Buty however assiduous in her filial duty, she 
saw with infinite concern, that her power to 
. ^ contribute to. her fatlier's happiness was not 
equal to her power to disturb it. And, however 
satisfied Bellarmine was with his daughter, ht 
felt it impossible to be at ease with her : he had 
no cause to be otherwise that did not oifiginate 
with and depend on himself; but he was in a 
chalked circle, and he fancied himself impri* 
soned; 

In two months after Mr. Grant had left tbem^ 
they had letters from him : — Rosanne's share of 
the packet was inestimable to her : it was still 
information, encouragement, advice, and paren- 
tal kindness. What her father's inclosures coi»> 
tained, she dared not ask; nor was she told 
Whatever they were, they had no good influence 
on the gloom that was now again enveloping 
his mind. 

Next came, by favour of a private hand, t 
large envelope from the lively marchioness^ 
who, still at Paris with Lisette, sent her dear 
Bosanne hew patterns, new manufactures, . ca- 
ricatures, ^ calemboiirs,' and various other sdeo* 
tions of her taste, offered to her acceptance by 
a letter, in. the warmestc style of affection^ full of 
gay descriptions, inconsiderate invitations, par* 
tial politics, tender remembrances of her hosbanci 
created by revisiting- places. once endeared feti ' 
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h&rhy his presence, and anticipations of ton-^ 
quests and glories in her own world, as welbat 
that claimed by the existing authorities^ A 
postscript contained the pith of the epistle. It 
M[>ld, that, having been so fortunate, as to meet 
with that treasure in petticoats, ' the Cossart/ 
fiihe had> soledy on the teistimony of Miss Bellar* 
siine's superior excellencies, and knowing that 
her dismission Was for ^ a very pardonable of* 
^nce — an: offence by which she herself, had so 
profited,'-— engaged her, for the ensuing, ten 
years, ' to superintend the education of Lisette. 
. Concealment of th|s circumsjkanpe from htr 
father, would have involved Rosanne iii a re^ 
sponsibility too great for her. management: ^9 
therefore, saying, * If people will do such fool* 
ish tilings, I cannot attempt to shelter them,! 
showed him the letter. 

r 

' You have then,' said he, ^ spoken in favour 
of that deceitful creature ?' 
f * No, Sir— I never said more than that, fo]; 
the pains she had bestowed on me, I was in* 
debted to her ; I always said she was wrong in 
dbobeying you,' 

^ You cannot have given her the character she 
deserved.' 

. * I Qould not, in Christian charity, bring it 

forward, when nothing called for my opipion,; 

-f-'ber subsistence might depend on my forbear-! 

^a»ce,^' 0aid Rosaune— forgetting^ in heF pieci|!|*, 

tiitioB, her usual caution. 
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^ Thert l*^*4th^t h what I expected.^^Now m 
•de the ^loricmft ttfects of Chrt^tiaft cliMty) 
&e cowardly spirit that dis{)erses kisav^ i^t^ 
the world like the iee4 of danfddion> and {mt| 
illiterate fbob into place and power.--^y 4td^ 
gtrl) if yott ate to go through tha world in thii 
ikncied cradle^ you will soon find tbat^ whilt 
you are rocking youraelf, you are breaking dn 
ahina of yoat neighboufs. C!oi»iiKm aense*^ 
prudence-^eyes and eara> may all go to sleefs 
under the narcotic of your fine ayitem/ 

* Nay, my dear father, 1 do not think ao«^ 
you will never, I hope, find me so miaunder- 
standing the apirit of what I profess to act by^ 
es to encourage others who have worse inteo* 
tions* The marchioness knew tliat Mademoi* 
selle Cossart had disregarded your orders ; and 
the plain inference to be drawn fmtn this fnilurs 
is, that she is not to be trusted. Could any 
thing I might reveal, be more deci^ve^-if she 
efaiooses to take her at this hazard, I know none 
tiiat would have deterred her ; beside, in sudb 
eases, I can see, though I know nothing of ih$ 
world, that it was not required from tne te 
watn her against doing a thing so unlikdly— 
and if she had been as prudent as we are toldt 
We ought to be, she would hdve made every 
kiquiry of you before she took her : she ought 
net to have trusted even ^ , •-^believe me, if you 
expect .me to be less fit for this world, becauw 
I look to another, you will h$y Ml am sure yM 



mUh to H ^<^iv«d. It «|vpean ta nAe, tih»t 
jiiardly ^i»f caae cm ocoui in wy cobcem m^ 
portant to ua, for which the Scriptural do not 
yiv^ us .i^omig (ktgrw of gaidmsce ; and to thm 
i ijihajil alw»y$ 1:9^, in i^y owa oondiict^ and hi 
♦ppreoiatiivg that o# others.' 
' ' My (kar Httle foolkh daughter/ smA BcUar* 
mim^ i>ot uukindly, ' what a h»p of notiaenHl 
jFovi will have to g^t rid of, if cvwr you live in 
the; wo^ld l^ suppose you will go to die BtUt 
to know whethof y^a $biU.wearp>iiik or bltM.' 
* No, n0^ my dear Sir; I saW, in^tamt thinga^ 
^ Well! mow, I will propose soiMthing to 
fw of Importanco to ine, aod perhaps to you ; 
in which your Bible will not help you. Shdl 
7^ or shall I not, purchase Bousset's ooAtagt 
and orchard which he offers luer* 

*' Now this is a case, dear father, ia which 
my Bible would particidarly be my guid&««r-The 
tdAiv ofleLrs: it to y^u for »le, because, fce is 
gcHiig to a distance, and there, isr no one of h!e 
neighbours rich enough to purchase it. Thort* 
|#re/ you would assi3t him, by reUeving'hitn 
ft^om^t^ls i^ipedisnent to hia going ^niray; 99d 
this being a kiuiinei^ to a poor man-Hiii apt e| 
benevolence and of mercy— *is^ particulajrly njn^ 
commended by the spirit of the. Gospel, if not 
^ the words of it* 

. ^ No^ no ; I do not nreaa to take merit to 
muraelf ;**T^I am no hypocrite; I hate all cant:*?<r 
if I hxy iS^ it w^il be for mjr <xwn accoiBinodq^ 



tioii; l eduld ifitk€ a (setter lunge for thV 
horses;-^!- should puU down the cottage/ ^ 

.' -^ If that were ally- as the advantage is less tq 
yc^ to u^e the land thus, than to a poor persoti 
wlib-would inhabit the cottage, I should say> 
^ Do not purchase it;' but then, I appeal only 
to cottimon justice-**a sense of right which might 
have been discovered by a heathen. There U 
indeed,' added she, while her eyes sparkled, and 
her couiitenance lighted up, * a middle course 
whicK' is exactly consonant to the spirit of 
Ghristianity«t^and it is this beautiful modera- 
tbn that it seems so apcurate in finding out.' 

^ A middle course between buying and not 
buying?-*-! know none but stealing; do you re- 
omnmoid !)iat?— -Is that in your books? — Dci^ 
they teach you that? 

• Q! BO— buy the cottage and orchard; but 
not for a better lunge for the horses — buy it; 
and let it to poor Croix. I saw the tears in thd 
old man's eyes when he said he could not pur^ 
chase it— r-he has such a sad hovel !' 

* To Croix ? why, the fellow, I know, hates 
mc^ bepause I told him his lady of Loretto'i 
pomponne was only paste jewels— he would not 
sell me one of his pigs yesterday.' 

f Now, my father, you have brought your 
case still more within the reach of my law. Jt 
commands us to do good — to do good particu- 
larly to the poor ; especially to those poor who; 
^dwcver erroneously, serve God— ^nd above a^l 
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to those who can make us no return, an4 tbt^ardi 
whom we do not ieei the impulse of affettiQii] 
and even from whom we have received any tn« 
jury : — the man was not insolent/ / * 

* Well said ! Ilose*-^ famous advocate !— If 
X do not admit your hypothesis, I admire your 
energy; and I certainly think you have two 
very pretty blue eyes.' 

Delighted as Rosanne was, to 4see a ray of 
cheerfulness reflected by her father's mind, sim 
would have exchanged this pleasure willingly 
for that of gaining more attention; and had she 
been vainer, she would have thought still worse 
of. her influence^ She would have perceive4 
that she owed her victory to her beauty. 

Yet what had passed between them, on the 
3ubject of the cottage and orchard, was not 
without consequences : he, in silence and se^ 
crecy, purchased Bousset's little property, an4 
«4B;reeably surprised her by giving her the dis^ 
pQsal of it . ■ ^ ' 

f How would you wish me to reply to the 
marchioness's letter?' said Rosanne to her father, 
jn one of his best moods. 

' By perfect silence,' said he. 

f Nov\ri dear father,' said she, ' how happy \ 
feel in having you to direct me, and -in having 
asked your direction ! for I should, if left to my*^ 
self, have written to her, and should have caa" 
fioned her not to trust too much to 
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«fv gOTdsiess: tbts I fthouUL have dane^ mhci|m 
of 3{ourappro¥ing^tt;-~a3id I wa&iB doubt wile- 
tiaer I should not write to MadenuHatUe CJotaaur^ 
and advise her to fte mom cttcnaispect.^ 

* And much joa would have got by this/ 

^ WeUv I am veiy happy that i asked 7e»^ 
yan arasi axcusa iny taQubling yoa^ for £ shall 
never doubt without asking*' - 
* ^ I shatt never permit j^tair kivnig naedless 
ptteccourse of letters witih any liody ^anJy taist 
•fall, with giggling women: but I sup{>ase, iml 
ihis^ aa in: othec things^ you wrU please your^ 
adf/ 

' ^ Jbdge of thalv siy deaa father^, a year faenca: 
a time wiU wane, wheiv you will tintst me — and 
HDdbL mai% thoa if I had notrpatsumed tor thank 
iba myself in the only poiiit on whicb wa eodid 
dbagree. i will wait patienyfely tilt i can^deseairs 
yoar eoixfidance/ 

- ^ Kothiag will ever persuade me tha^ iAmwxh 
t^ioness did not do you a great deal of hamiw? 

^ Why so, Sir?— How? 

' What I satw of faeir^ idiowad ime that she was 
aiaetly the kiadi af woman to undo alL L had 
been attempting. — I can; talL yew the subjaoks ti 
your private coaversauldon :^-9-&'Set came yeur su< 
|)eratitioii, tlien calculationaQiLhowloiigl miglit 

Itve, and projects that might take place as sooa 
ftt I ami out of your way ; thai^ that neves^fiul^ 
ing^ topic witb ally wwien, the. atteationa of 
the me&-**^the& youo dfcvsst— md (ih9» psrh^ 



tihe might recollect her daughter, and let you 
into her plans for her/ 

He looked full in Rosanne's face as he spoke 

—a thing unusual with lim^. Without blushing 

or evasion^ she replied, * Now, my dear good 

father, knowing me as you d<^ hto>il^ilitifch* if 

this do you think wotild ten)>pt im to IteteA?-^ 

I tried indeed, but,* injustice to the Hfiarcliien^afSj 

I must say, with far lesfi^ profit thatf. I expected, 

to learn from ier, the elements of h*r religion : 

I grant thi^; and I was glad to liear how peopte 

lived in the world, and to irt prove' my dresk 

and manners by her, and to gain instructioa 

from her. I was obliged, in politeness, to heai: 

lier patiently, when she told me df frirolous 

things, which appeared to her of nrodi mor^ 

•knportance than they could' be of tct me ^ hJstVk 

^disrespectful word of yi^u^ I ead s^siirt, ii€f}# 

passed my lips: I could, Wft^ ^ little pain, haviA 

disclosed to her itiy mcmy * etrorsj as hav^ saiA 

to her tiiore than ^ I wishr my father tliti^ht 

t a(» I do on one poiiit/^^And df this, 1 Atari sun^ 

you yourself must be ebnvitteed J fot ^iu-cte^ 

not say my- respect is^ ^creased,- my affbetioil 

lessened, or my de^ei^nte^ou you abated/ 

"^ Welt t'contitiue to behave Ifell, aadf 1 fthilt 
see how far I can trust you/ 
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BiJXAiuicCKE not being the most communicative 
of all companions, left bis daughter to divine 
Ivhat wa< passing in his mindi when he would 
pccasion^ly, w.hile she was sitting with him, 
take up a. volume that she had laid out of hei 
handj in hopes of pleasing him by her readiness 
to give up her employment fa^ his conversation. 
It wasi easy to perceive that this new habit was 
not tp be observed on by her:, she .therefore 
had no eye, on the side toward^ him; but what 
had occurred ,by accident, she endeavoured to 
continue by design ;. and, in a few days, she had 
the pleasure of hearing him a^^k for ^ that book 
of hers which he saw lying about yesterday.' 
Her offer to fetch it, indeed, was c]iecked by 
such expressions as, / It is of no consequence,' 
— * It was mere matter of curiosity;' — but this 
did not make her spare her labour* 
i: Soon after, it was her turn to miss her book, 
but she never inquired for it She saw it next 
ojQL his. t;able ; but she noticed it npt,~?npr did 
she, the following night, when she perceived 
him, as he parted from her, put under his can- 
dlestick a volume of Vemet, suffer even her 
eye to claim her property. Her natural com- 
passion for the uneasiness of his mind^-^the fe- 
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miniue character of her duty as his child^ were 
in his favour; but still more dependence might 
he have placed on her i^uccessful endeavours to 
make use of the warning which Mr. Grant had 
explained to her, that ^ the smoking flax' must 
not be quenched, nor ^ the bruised reed' broken; 
by want of patience or of tenderness. Had he 
even been a fellow-creature entirely on a level 
with her, he possessed, in that very dtsposition 
which he had taken so much trouble to subdue, 
all the security he could ask for Rosahne's good 
conduct. He had liot been permitted to destroy 
that providential foundation for future character', 
whichf whether showing itself now in the fomi 
of politeness, solicitude, good humour, compas* 
sion, or under any other modification conducive 
to the ease of another, was still the same sur- 
viving property of a nature, not extinct, but in- 
jured, not deserted, but tried by the Divine Being, 
in whose power and goodness it originated. 

But Bellarmine had other advantag^es in his 
one only remaining comfort. It was^ a' female 
of an elegant mind, on whom he was growing 
daily more and more dependent; and in the 
veiy circumstance of her sex, there was what 
may be called an accommodation of tenderness^ 
that could adapt itself to all the indentings of 
his waywardness. What, untaught by her chosen 
teacher, might have been, or resembled, pride 
that estranged, and haughtitiess that deterred, 
was now so attempered, as to form a shield for 
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faim« It Was for her father's use that failings 
were converted into merits : it was for him alon« 
that she permitted herself to be anxious : he was 
her parent; he had been to her a kind parent} 
he had spared no pains ; he had eren^ to hei 
knowl^dge^ instructed himself that he might 
instruct h<(r: hewds, she saw, unhappy; and 
ihMigh €he proximate cause of his unhappiness 
it^m not rev^t}€(d to her, he had, in her estimaf 
tion^ w dMch <^ause for unhappiness, that^ to hec^ 
it seemed impossible he could ever be otherwises 
l^h^ pitied hvto fbr being served by her ;. and to 
hetsubdbed«pi^it ind increasing powers^ of pen 
ception,' it ' WM 60 painful an inversion of what 
Vfku rights timt gave her, in any way, power 
over him, that to be as humble and respectful as 
possible, sssefti^d the terms on wiuch alone she 
da^dd pfesuiiie to ' take any active part ia . hni 
coiittfort. 

Sottie exprissstons thit occasionally wealed 
him**-OTihe d^ri^ase of irritability when - any 
escaped hef which betrayed the tendency of Im 
thoughts-^the diminishing fpequeHcyof : his^ r^ 
proach of her superstition^ — a very unflatteritif 
alio wan<re fbt die weaki^ss of hev se!t-<--and mt 
ttofent^wied^ment, "now and tb^n, that there WM 
sublimity to be fblii^i as w<sll in the Kble * M 
<he K^an, inclined her to hope that th6 Ufi^^aiA* 
ness she fancied growing upon him, migh*, ia 
time, produce good, and that his, mind, diisturb- 
ed by the operation of a poweiftl alterative^ 
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would, in tlie end, acquire a better constitution. 
For such a hope as this, she . was contented to 
undergo whatever might be necessary .to its 
completion ; and though she grieved at seeing 
it sometimes out of the reach of her utmost en^ 
deavour^ to soothe him, she made it matter of 
prudence, as well as of conscience, to persevere 
and to hope. She strove to persuade herself that 
if her task was more difficult than formerly, it 
was only because she. had the whole weight of 
it to support alooe; Bxi/i she remembered with 
tenderness and gratitufi^, more thai) could b€ 
claimed, those days wh^, she supposed, Made^ 
moiselie CoBsart . stood between her and that 
which, at present, so often assailed her: peace 
and quiet. 

Still expecting too much from herself, and 
singly tliat she was not an. adept when s^lie wad 
but a sclioiar, she blamecj, as proofs of her own 
demerit, the effect produced by external causes. 
^ IfV said ^he, • I were ^ot so helpless and so ig^* 
fiorant, none of these things oughtnow to touoh 
me. Why do they affect me now, more, I am 
afraid, tlian heretofore? I can remember the 
time when, if my father was augry, it gave me 
little concerfi — the most frivolous diversion of 
my. thoughts made me forget it, even if I deserv- 
ed, it; and, at tliat time, I bad nothing but folly 
to f esort to. But now, when, if I can only hope 
I meant well, I hav^ such a great i&upport; when I 
qan> . |ike king Hezekiah, lay before thi^t great 
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and good Power, who tells me that he sees 
and hears me, whatever injury I even fancy I re- 
ceive; when I can say, on my own experience 
of religion, that its ways ate pleasant; and 
when, if I am too much sunk to be able to ex- 
press what I feel, there are words ready for 
me in my books ;— how foolish it is to fret and 
▼ex myself! — I am sure I do not believe as I 
ought to do, or I do not think as if I did ; but 
perhaps this is, after all, what I do not under- 
stand clearly, the having two wills in us. — I 
suppose the state of happiness that God intended 
for man, was the having but one. I wish I had 
but one, or none, unless it were entirely that 
which I ought to have/ 

There is one great merit in those who conde- 
scend to act very indiscreetly ; they will take, 
with very becoming patience, the slight and 
scorn of the world :— -the wicked resent and re- 
venge ; but the silly show a remarkadble degree 
of good sense in their meekness ; and, in com- 
mon with her class, the marchioness submitt^ 
without complaining to the silence of her dear 
Rosanne. The reports of the few Parisian vi- 
sitors at Chateau-Vicq, spoke of her as in the 
zenith of that phosphoric atmosphere, which has 
oftener been the funereal fire than the 'nimbus' 
of the vain ; and, conducted into such a region, 
all interest for her ceased. 

A long pause ensued, before letters came again 
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from Mr. Grant; but Hosanne's sharer in the next 
packet repaid her patience. . She had hoped for 
inuch benefit to lier father from this intercourse ; 
but she saw none : he seemed t6 make efforts 
at times to be cheerful and kind ; but habit or 
oppression of spirits overcame his endeavours ; 
and she dared not now communicate any part of 
the kindness with which Mr. Grant wrote to 
her. What he had written to him^ he kept en- 
tirely to himself; but when she saw. him, some 
days after the arrival of the packet, re-perusing 
his portion of its contents, she inferred that the 
subject had laid hold on his attention. 

' If/ s^id she to herself, [ it is some unpa* 
latable medicine that our good friend has made 
my poor father's mind swallow, I must not 
wonder that he m^kes fiices : and if it is power* 
ful, I miay see him suffer ; but to this I must 
submit, however painful to me to see:— if it 
n^ay but do him goo^, a|xd relieve this s^d weight 
pp his spirits!' 



Months passed ; and Rosanne's days knew no 
variety, but in the arrangement of her employ- 
ments, fiellarmine's state of mind might now 
indeed be fairly denominated melancholy. He 
seemed disposed to look on it as bodily disease, 
y^t he had no specific complaint : the delicacies 
of his table seemed alone to interest him : every 
fii^y hf had new dishes and new combinations ; 

»4 ' ' 
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aad when th^y succeeded in pleasing his fasti* 
ctknis palate, he, for the half hour employed in 
dating^ seemed to forget his causes of discontent : 
but eating ii^ aft evanescent joy, and therefore, 
at best, his' alleviation was temporary: oftener 
it occurred that nothing would suit his taste; and 
bis daughter then had no anodyne to offer, but 
the hope of better success on the morfow, when 
she, with feigned confidence in her own inge- 
nuity, undertook to give such precise directions 
as would secure his satisfaction. 

Sometimes a feeling that looked like shame 
would appear in his palliations ; but this was so 
painful to Rosanne, that she crushed it precipi- 
ttttely, by means which only increased the evil 
that destroyed her comfort. She encouraged 
biiifi in his persuasion that he lost flesh and 
strength, to save him from suspecting that the' 
ittbecility was in his mind. He tried medicine, 

« 

threw it aside, tried again, and sunk deeper into 
despondency* 

^ I am wrong,' said Rosanne to herself: ^ my 
father needs stimulants, and I apply soporifics 
—I will try to rouse him/ 

She tried; but her stock of arguments, re-t 
strained as she was from using those which alone- 
would bear urging, was too small to have any 
efficacy. The kindest inquiries she CQold makei 
were teazing— the most gentle hint of the pro- . 
bkble benefit of exertion,- was reproach-^the leasb^ 
ofifer of assisSa^ce^ wai> intrusioii-Hhe pfefertnte^ 



wr ;; 



of hia quiet to the indulgence of her owh soU^ 
citude, was indifference about him— the sactifica 
of her time to his demands on her attention^ 
was officious awkwardnessu? If she strove to be 
cheerful, his situation did not affect her ; if she 
was grave, she was the increase of his malady i 
if with him, she annoyed him ; if abseiit, she 
neglected him. * Now then,' said she to herself; 
* I know precisely what I have to do. As it ia; 
impossible to please my poor father, I must not 
expect to do it; but I may, and I must, try as 
far as is prudent; I will do right to the best of 
my power, and I M^ill do it in the certainty of 
failing ; but it shall not vex me. I have still a 
resource ; and now I see the great goodness of 
God in allowing us to call him Father* I caa 
always go to Him (l).' 

Rosanne's t^nt of e)cperience was in part a 
cause, or at least an aggravation, of that which she 
endured. She did not know what it was to have 
obeyed too strictly, through a life past its meri^ 
dian, a father's injunction and a mother's wishes 
—to have followed the example of an uncle, and 
to have taken the opinions of the world, rather 
than the law* of its Maker, for a guide. Had 
she been in the secret of her father^s early years ;• 
could she have foreseen the consequences of her 
grandfather Colonel Eugene's Command to hisT 
son, to * please himself;' could she have heard 
her grandmother descant on the charms of * feel- 
ings afiil'sensibiUtie?;' could she have heard 

5 
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old Mr. Bellarmine at his table quote Scripture 
. in \ travestie/ and insult his parish-priest by 
boasting his disbelief of every word he said; 
and could she have been a witness to the hila- 
rities of her father's early years, she would have 
been at no loss to account for what now dis- 
tressed her;— she would have ^ wondered that 
worse had not befallefl him and her; but she 
might have been as much distressed as she now 
was> tp find out an applicable remedy. 
. But Rosanne could not know what it was to 
have lived thp life that had so cheated her father. 
Of neither precept nor example could she indeed 
make much boa^t ; but her youth had been, by 
the seclusion in which it was passed^ spared the 
sight of that which would have informed her of 
sad realities ; and having had no opportunities of 
making her oonscieQce her accuser^ the way. was 
left open to that conviction which every honest 
mind that dares hope for the divine assistancci. 
may invite. She knew not how bitter in the i:e- 
collection are the nauseated sweets of vicious 
indulgence. She had not been taught what an 
echo rebounds from words that seduced the iq- 
nocent or stimulated the corrupt. She could 
not guess what might be the reproaches of 
wasted time or mis-used talents, or how inyi-N 
tations to Anacreontic excesses, how garlands, 
chaplets, rosy lips, and sparkling eyes, and a 
professed contempt of eternity appear, when t}iQ 
death-bed ha^ beep tb^ pulpit frqm w^ic^i.th^ 
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late-xonvincied prodigal has preached, and when 
the grave has been closed over the companions 
of his folly. 

It is not the fault of the world that we are 
dissatisfied with its enjoyments : the world's en- 
joyments are generally good, and often salutary 
to us. — It is the mis-use, not the use, that draws 
after it repenting.— It is the want of a bridle in 
our hand that makes us complain of an ungo* 
vernable horse. The world has not half the 
temptations that we carry into it — we entei" on 
it in a fever, and say that we caught it there* 
The world may be not only tolerated, but en- 
joyed, by those who have made a love of virtue 
and an abhorrence of vice the unostentatious 
habit of the mind. 

In common with thousands of those who have 
shown that they had not taste enough to buy 
well out of a promiscuous market, Bellarmine had 
enough to occupy his mind disagreeably ; but 
he had, beside, his particulars of uneasiness, to 
the calling up which every circumstance con- 
nected with his situation, whether active or pas- 
sive, positive or negative, untowardly contribut- 
ed. He had few happy hours indeed to think 
on, with regret * that he prized them no more f 
for, whatever had been his joys, they were too 
much connected with the world that had disap- 
pointed him, to bear contemplation. He had 
had none of those friendships which animate to 
virtue by example : his heart had made no elec- 
2 
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tion from among the otlier sex of which it edald 
|>oast: hf^ had fulfilled no public duties: he 
had occupied no station : he had no man's prayers^ 
iio nan's wishes ; if hie had :summed up the pur- 
poses for which he seemed born^ they must have 
amounted, even in his own estimation, to the 
(Consuming the earth's produce, and the reps^y*- 
ment of what he had borrowed from it, by be* 
ttQwing on it his inanimate body. 
' It might have been supposed that his studies 
during the period of his own education, and the 
pains be had ta-ken in his daughter's, could give 
him nothing but pleasure in the retrospect. No ; 
k was not so— If the virtues purify, the vices 

e«>iitaminate ; 

» 

* contactuque omnU foed«nt 
Immundo.' 

t 

Ills studies had a paltry boundary ; his exertious^ 
for Rosanne did not reach beyond it. . 
, He now grew disinclined to avail himself of 
his only shelter from reflection, tlie impravef 
ment of his daughter ; yet, when she had de- 
sistied from her references to him, he \7as more 
at a loss. She was still put to some inqonven 
nience by missing books of daily use to her; 
yet the hope of good to. be produced by.them* 
made her some compensation.T— What tlien was 
her sorrow, when, one day, be brought to heK 
ijom. his study, all that she had missed, ^nd de- 
sju:ed he might be i^o more vexedrijy the ^ighfe ojf 



^vhat was a tracfte of time tos hecwlf^ ais well fli 
to him ! He almost lad lier to iipagine that it 
was to them she must^ittjpute his dejection ( but 
there WM no visible amMfdment when he iiad 
freed himself of the evil. . - -- v 

His settling habits of solitude now left her 
ahuost the whpli^ day' aC fae> disposal ; and ftad 
she not fonteed a pursuit for herself m which her 
wiiole heart waiB^eDgaged, heivhouvs might have 
hung heafvily. ; bat ti^tty -ifeFe «tlU too scanty for 
what she wished- to^ aoroift^xlish as quickly as 
)>08sible for her owa^ o^so^ ^Par^oing her well 
l^laaned methods in* fixing ia« her mind what she 
wished to retains- she oompared^ slie analysed^ 
ahe made abstracts of sacred history, teligtous 
}>recepts, and enjoined duties, and felt pleasure; 
greater than aay giveo^ by the discoveries of sci> 
ence^ wlien tbct helatioti between things seeni> 
ingly reoiote, struck ben * : . .^ 

She dared not ask. ^ WlmtwiU be the e»d<if 
allthisf Bbe could only hope that the hastily 
approaching spring of l|er twenty*first year 
might a little contribute to her father's comfoi9|^ 
andy tbrougii thatmedinm, to her ow a. £iettliis 
hope w8S'iigit.yet reatixedi; w^ben, one mominiK 
after the receipt, e€ liters £rom his banberii} 
|£iigland, abd sUnong^tlMim one from Mr. CraHl^ 
the contents of which b^ did not> divulge^. bt 
broke a gloomy s^nceof some contimiancOy. bj^ 
9skiag £osanae abniptly, but without affiy<;he6i^ 
fulness of manner,- whether^ JAOW tiiitt she, Usui - 
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been to long accustom^ to the fine climate and 
lovely country of Fnnca^ she should not feel 
sorry if ho thought of returning to the fogs and 
dejection of the far worse land in which she had 
chanced to be bonu 

She was almost dumb with joy and surprise : 
she dared not ask him to repeat what he had 
said, or whither it tended : more .by manner than 
by words, she convinced him of her alacrity, and 
heard in reply that the measure was decided on. 

As if fearing she should put her own coor 
struction on this unexpected intimation, he gave 
many reasons for it, all of which had subsisted, 
in far more force, years before — ^the true one 
wa^ perhaps the only one he omitted. He, at 
the same time, bade her not be hasty in her de- 
cision, as, though it now depended on her 
choice, it would be final : — ^he did not mean 
merely a visit to England : if he took her thi- 
ther, it would be to reside there entirely^ with 
no intention or prospect of ever seeing Franco 
again. 

He now, for the first tim^ spoke to tier of 
fbe clause in her grandmother's will, which had 
guided him in educating her, and which he 
seemed to wish her to understand as influencing 
him now : but though she listened with de» 
£srence, a pre-conceived suppOMttoa remained 
unshaken, that Mr. Grant had, for her lake^ 
urged him, and h^d prevailed^ 
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If she was silent when he paused/ It was only 
in expectation of the usual con elusion into which 
his premises resolved themselves^ the non-im- 
portance of the spot of earth into whose bosom 
his remains crumbled ; but thisy for some cause 
best known to himself, he forbore. He re* 
sumed his speech, only tx> advise due considera- 
tion of what he had proposed, as it was solely 
her comfort and convenience which guided him, 
empowering her, when she had ascertained her 
own inclinations, to do her part in the neces- 
sary arrangements, desiring only that no time 
might be lost She promised obedience and 
her best endeavours ; and her performance did 
not disgrace her. 

Of the difference she might expect to find be* 
tween Hying in France and in £ngland, Rosanne 
could far better judge tlian of what the differ- 
ence really was. For herself, it might be only 
a new house, new prospect, new gardens ; but 
she had conjectures and ideaS; which, added to 
what sh^ heard, .made her imagine, and even 
hope, that the difference, to any one else, must 
be greUt. . The details of Madame D'Orsette 
had not gfieatly allured her : every thing describe 
ed, is at the mercy of the describer ; and her 
descriptions were accompanied with highly-co^ 
loured representations of vain pursuits, lost time, 
and injurious indulgences : but from Mr. Grant's 
watm. recollection of worthy persons and va* 
luable friends, she was led to think her conclu-r 
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\(}(m iioirrect) that a people who had the powar 
of forming their habits of life under such a code 
of morals as that contained in the Bible, andwhb 
were allowed, for their direction and encourage^ 
ment, the assistance afforded by the Church of 
England, must be exemplary in their conduct, 
and happy in the result of it. 

Whatever satire came under her eye, she 
had uniformly pkced to the account either of 
poetical imagination or that un-aimed endeavour 
to benefit the young, whithis one of the duties 
<yf moralists. Reproof too she could grant might 
be necessary in a country where so strict a prac- 
tice of religious and moral duty was to be en» 
forced; and she could make great allowances for 
the young and the ignorant in needing it : but, 
fa ^eneraf, she supposed she should find models 
of' virtue wherever she went. How could they 
indeed be otherwise, when tfiey had, not only 
the free use of the Scriptures— a law in their 
hand ever ready to inform and direct themV- ^ 
but suth books, tmd perhaps thousands nfiore of 
the same" tendency, as those which had so as- 
sfetcd her, tmd from which she had derived; 
even t!omparatively ignorant as she was, stt 
iirach advantage and delight? 

Wth these ideas she obeyed her fether in di»-^ 
posing all thmgs fof this great change. The 
estate was soon sold ; the house and furniture 
were trdnsferred" to the purchaser; a day was 
fcftcd f3r resigning possession of Chateau-Vicq; 
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and a pause ensued, ii^ which 9Jbe had leiiStiil^ $P 
ask herself if this could hi. r^ity. ' Was it 
possible, that, as if effected ojol^ by hex wi^he^ 
she was really to quit this life pf almost soli!bud«^ 
and enter on habits which must (^x^cesility^ she 
supposed, connect her with society ?, And w$i» 
it, after all, a change to be wished? Wou}4 
England be to her what she had |>i^jl^e4 it Qft 
her ignorant imagination? Mi^t ^ AQJt, ji^ 
gaining liberty, be forced w m apquaiimtaskiiS 
with misfortune? -rr Would ^ojit a titne comg 
when jshe might not only rjegret havii^g ^ui;tte4 
the luxuriant scenery o£ Chateau-Yi^q, jini^t wMh 
in vain for the security ia which she ha<^l liv^sd 
there, even when the oircumjacent county h^d 
not been e:iQempt from tujinult ? A^id bow paipr 
ful was the responsibility tlicQwn on her,hy.,het 
father's kind solicitude to indulge her j-r^W^p 
it, not better, qn the Syhol^, to he jgov^jm^d than 
•to govjcro, wl^ile Jhe (SUatiQsst of ;#yil .ciMi^h 
.quenoes ptivQur .h^ ^pdeaMov^^ w^e./asihet i^ 
iher:repjesented;the.Atate pf J)ui£b»ii fiffm&,.^ 
much againet usi-rri^bowld she jiot: .ft»y jsomer 
iliujig-onithis subjjeot.tQ jM«i?-FrQugh*tshi^;jiot; t9 
jhave .been jnpre. d^Sd$»t and kss p^ife^ipitate ii. 
jdecidi^g? JBiikt it yim$:ts£> i^teMow*-^^ thinf 
iWias . tQQ far ^i:aiiged ; and, .ftoji^^^k hoQ^tly^ 
^^ waSigJ^dit :wafi:too late;' " 

. ^ 4nd.nQW .the]|;e remain^ !the painful task of 
ix^ormiug, this sexvaots of tlieir impending dis- 
mission — ^her father shrunk from it~but it must 
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be dot)e:'~notone to be allowed to go with tliem? 
—how unaccountable that he should prefer 
strangers!— but perhaps it was unkind to wish 
them to leave their own country or their friends 
—she had no choice— ^he must obey — she was 
almost glad too that she had not an alternative, 
for her heart sunk. One month more« and thev 
should quit Chateau-Vicq for ever ! Even now 
she felt the support of that wisdom from which 
she had endeavoured to borrow her principles 
and opinions. Should this removal turn out un^ 
happily, still, m her ardent desire to visit Eng- 
land was founded on her belief that a superior 
virtue was to be found in its people, she could 
not reproach herself; and in the wretched state 
of her father's mind, and apparently of his 
health, an experiment of change seemed almost 
indispensably requisite.' 

She dared not write, on this important subject^ 
to Mr. Grant : her father wrote, but the letter 
he inclosed for her, only referred to his for ac- 
counts of proceedings and communications of 
intentions : — a persuasion, not yet to be shaken 
off, that she was under some delirium— a fear 
that she must wake to the reality of her natural 
situation— -something like a superstitious appre- 
hension, that at the moment when she diVuIged 
what she could not but feel as happiness too 
great for her, it might vanish, fettered the free 
will of her mind ; and she was silent on all but 
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her anxieties for her father and her own pro* 
gress in the path of duty. , 

The painful necessity of forewarning the ser- 
vants she deferred from day to day/ till the 
completed treaty for the sale of the estate gave 
publicity to her father's intentions^ and the 
clamour it excited saved her the task she dread- 
ed. She was assailed on all sides ; and it ' was 
not till it was evident that she suffered witli 
the sufferers, that her feelings were spared. 
But> the. silence now broken, she grew more 
confident in the reality of her seeming dream ; 
and she could blend the hope that was wafted 
from the country she so longed to inhabit, with 
the regret that she could not but experience in 
leaving the haunts of her youth. 

Daily she trod, with sensations of adhesive 
affection, those paths which heretofore, with an 
unenlightened though not opaque mind, she had 
paced as the monotonous swing of her pendulum- 
life— and hourly she asked herself if there was 
indeed in England, that which would repay her 
for the loss of 

< the murmuring Loire, 
Where shading efans along the mar^ gr^iiS 
And fteshen'd from the irate, the zephyr flew/ 

At length, in the advanced spring, or rather 
cx>mmencing summer, of the year that had en« 
titled her to her grandmother's bequest, her 
father with apathy, the overcharged charac* 

i S 
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ter of which might nave betntyed- it ia^ airti^ 
ficial, .was ready to set 6iit k %feenririg pil^hh la 
the world; iihd liis* fliii'ghter Tiad]^ 
follow hiAi; h^'r la^t Viirt Sf^ris to mt ^6uth»il 
room, where the suft*s JTervid raljr^raft feftdlted 
in her heart ;the skMly ftatae df ;g^^fiil^d^Of 
tipn.^ Siie had iittle «ic6tirkg^mfeiht • t6 >lWi^ 
that tlie glorious lumihafy wdnld, TiiAli^m l^f 
his beams, attend her stej)s; but Ifhfe poet of ^hfe 
revolving year, here spoke to her iiotv^ il^eH 
stored hVemory, atid'hScJe h'fet techlfett h?s iycWds, 

I Where universal loye not smiles around/ 
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^ Conveying trbih 'CMmiix-tk^' ^ty-tfieii- 

;iyearyijg apparel/ with' libr T]fo6lc1s 'liiM • j«ft'6Hrfl 

ac^pmmo Nations, they ptb^^eeHeiS* tb 'a'3iki|»ort 

^on;tHe cpast of Normaftiiy, whitllter thef^'fe- 

yants necessjUy to ilieir' jourti^, kWeibidi^' tlleJM. 

.After waiting 'tth ^&p, dtiiin^'^huih, 6eMM- 

.jnine received letters ^it abfeeiretf fle<ila¥vc: ^toid 

the bustle seenaed a little to reHevJj'ms^jfee^c*, 

his inquiry for an American captain *vp%fe) Wottlij, 

for a high btitib, r:|niA>t]f^iD[iOn board an English 

vessel, *^(m 'mfime^dkHb: xhh vfMk&^s^my — and 

followeci Yo tTie^aUft^fedfe-^ q^^ 

,and his sister,^ Rpsanne , clinging closely^ to her 

now.j^i^eiit falther, emtiarked %''k "^flBte^eVen- 

^lAg, under a \\raning ' xrfdon, ' i ctiititffegs- ^1^, 

. and with a' fair " wiiid^r "i^is^ ptoiiA?^i ^ iwfel^of 

angels.' '^ • " ^' '' •- ■■^' >^-''^ -" 






NOTE. 



( 1 ] The trials for patleace formed by those who claim obe- 
dience, are sometimes g^uafleS^ by' ibe ingenuity of those 
who should obey ; and the martyrdom is perhaps more se- 
vere, because the mind cannot reaaionab.ly acquiesce in the. 
inversion, though it may submit to it. iTier^ fs niO'odn$tf- 
tution of body so puzzling to the medieat profettor, m t&at 
in which a pendency to fetrer exists wiitii nalura^ ^ syiBj^f 
tomatic debility; ai^ in m^f^ifie sape inccyi^u^ is.fi^^^ 
quent. When JRaympnd ^arrjed Drusilla, he had .no oth^r 
fear than that the gentleness o^ her spirit woiitd inak^^ h^r 
consult his will in preference*'' ti hw ttwh ;-^a1fttlii 'fiiriRiir 
acquaintance with her temper* showed that it necdM cumsd- 
tion— but to correct isriiDt-m bjl nature? he tx'm Jotyfifher 
faults even froni himself; hf a^logizes for tl^enir— hf; almost 
denies their es;istence ; he is ready to ^sk if it be not Xe whq 
is in fault. At length, he gpntly hints whkt' he wbAieK^llis 
is a < diminution of adectioH !' he coolly fltat€to'tl)cj 'Ispi^ifio 
error ; thisr is worse : — he detMniiles ott preserving a.prii^^t 
equable conduct, that shall a^t as. gentle la^Btyfofit ffhia is 
f pruel, he is changed:*— he i^qw re3oIves to give up .every 
thing ^herein he alone is concerned, to prcslerve fippear* 
ances, and he presently finds * himself the sfaVig df eft'pricib', 
and required to follow the lead of one wlio sitfndi -sUU, for 
want of decision — who \nll not stand still, for waf\t qf delo- 
• sion— who reqtdres Kim to decide fbr her, and then blames 
him for deciding. It then occurs to common sense, that re- 
jnonstrance is pecessai;:y ; but Raymond has a limiti^d income 
and an increasing fami^, wji^ch make physicians^ fets and the 
* ditto ditto repeated' of Messieurs Camphor andi Valerian, 
a matter of consideration — \Vhat, in such a case, 19 to be 
^one ?— Rather let U3 say^ ^bat was to be done ? for suvely 
Khe jndjcious pains bestowed by loell bred mothers on their 
laughters, will, in the rising generation; render such devia-v 
^ons from right pbsolcte. 

S3 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

The passage afforded nothing to give Rosanne 
a lesson in patience. She had slept as well as in 
her bed, rocked by the waves : the little vessel 
went at a great rate before a breeze entirely in 
their favour; she sailed well; and hope and 
novelty kept the spirits of the young voyager 
buoyant 

The captain seeming, though in a coarse way, 
to feel for the situation of a delicate female, 
without companion of her own sex, and who 
was evidently unused, though far from unwill- 
ing, to dispense with the refinements of life, did 
all in his power for her accommodation; and 
observing, in the morning, the dejection of Bel- 
larmine and the watchful eye of his daughter, 
he was officious to amuse. — * That poor gen- 
tleman,' said he to her, when her father was 
standing at a distance from her on the deck, 
looking so intently on the sea, that his eyes 
seemed to have no other power of direction-^ 
^ that poor gentleman. Miss, depend on it, h^s 
something on his mind — I know well what it is 
to be ready to hang one s self with trouble— 
you should try to get at it, or he may do him- 
self a mischief before you are aware— I shall 
keep my eye on him, I assure you,* 
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^ O ! you do not know him/ replied Rpsanne;- 
^ he has sad low spirits-^he is not in good 
health — but as England is his native air, and I 
have been told, that native air is very conducive 
to regaining health, I promise myfelf he will be 
better when we are landed/ 

* Well, Miss, you will see-TOjily remember 
my words. I remember a gentleman very like 
him, that I have crossed the water maqy times 
with from Dover to Calais and back^ when I 
was a lad, in one of the packets — but his name 
was Eugene, I remember— the same as the fa- 
mous Prince Eugene, — a fine gay young man/ , 

* My fathey'is name is Francis/ 

' O ! surname, I ^lean, npt christened name 
r^family-name, Mr. Eugene/ 

' His fjamily-name is JSellanninp,' 

' Ah ! I know it can't be the same-^but they 
are as like, I wqn't say as two peas, but a$ 
father and son.'-r-^ Sir,' said he, going up to 
Bellarmine, his arms making two triangles with 
his sides, ' I don't like turning you and this 
fair lady over to another captain : give me leavp 
. — the bfeezp has been so much in our favour 
that we haye tjme before us ; — give me leave tp 
go as near the English shore as I dare venture ; 
and we ^l\M find sompthing to put you s^shor<^ 
in — ^what port af e ypu for ?' 

Bellarmine protested against receiving tl^s 
pbhgation: he * cared not whither he went — 
^^y, he would ratlief crosi| the Atlantic, and 

' « 4 
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nake hifn^lf an inhabitant of an unexplored 
t^orld, than be the cause of delay to a man 
^Mftrfe itidulrtry might be his capital/ 
'* Bttt Roiatme's suflfused eyes told him she had 
ithoice; She was perhaps far more unwilling 
than her father to change their ship or their 
(iir^tatn ; but nothing that she could apprehend, 
#buld Itave riiade her renounce the hope of gct-^ 
tkig to England. 

The captain had, thus far, shown himself 
fidt only a man of good plain sense, and, to her 
Jiidgntent, of stupendous infoimation, but, as 
she thought, of right conduct founded on right 
principles. He did riot disturb Bellannitie, but 
ft* tfcKghted his daughter, whenever he was 
warmed into a feeling, expressed by phrases de=- 
claratory of hfsr bteing a Christian. There was 
Ui honest bltintnii^s about him, that, as Hodanne 
Mbscrved' tb her father j. was equ^ to any proof 
tX the truth of his assertions : he gave the par- 
^ttxAtm ttf liift vfeyftge «iid views — they were 
"^Sttt vietrs of ab hohfest rtan : he described his 
-cargo, talked afFectiotiately of wife and cbil- 
tfreh, made BeHatmine recollect public circum- 
stattces, ifa which, as lie said, his own family 
aird ihat of the womftn he had mfarried, wtere 
tJtocemed, atid which ranked them high in the 
list of those who had fteted Ihe British colonies 
from real or imagined slavery. He c6uld not 
give Re^anfte a hi^er |>roof of his -merit as ft 
husband ^an6 aFfatlier, thtth by wisbiJig'4ara$eU; 
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as be didy in a situation of unpleasant sufferings 
not to be named ' to ears polite/ if he did not 
think of them every hour : in the same virtuous 
spirit, as Miss Bellarmine thought, lie threatened 
his men with the same place of exile^ naming 
distinctly the power who would inflict itj^ if 
they did not mind the business of the vessel : in 
short, Captain Mask's conversation was embeU 
lished with, and his orders conveyed in, oaths 
and imprecations, which poor dear Rosanne in 
her simplicity, and notwithstanding all her cDr 
deavours to get correct information, construed 
into recognitions of the power and justice of an 
Infinite Being, and proofs of a pioUs frame of 
mind : for, with regard to the third commimd- 
ment, her comprehension of its extent was not 
<:lear. She had indeed resolved' not ^ to call 
out,' as she recollected to have h^ard Mademoi- 
selle Cossart : Vernet had cautioned her against 
perjury, and the oratory of the English pulpit 
had been still more precise ; but when a man 
was serious, and tried to rule those imder bins, 
and whom it was fit that he should rule, by 
reminding them of their responsibility to tlie 
Maker of the world on which they lived, she 
could not at present discover any thing to re- 
prehend — nay, it was, in her acceptation, all so 
much certificate in Captain Mask's favour ; and 
it encouraged her, at every opportunity, to speak 
to him. — ^She was now taking her first lesson in 
41 new bodky aind sought, :even on a blank-leaf, 
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for improvement. Her father took no pains to 
correct her, though he might see her error. 

Provisions of a light description, which Bellar^ 
mine's servants had prepared for the passage, were 
now served, with all the propriety circumstances 
allowed, in the cabin; and thither they had re- 
treated to dine, when, after a loud altercation be-r 
tween the captain and one of the sailors, a man 
entered with some degree of caution, and informr 
ed Bellarmine that he was imposed on. ^ The 
American ship in which he had intended to sail, 
had quitted the port before them, through some 
misunderstanding; and his master, willing to 
* get the job,' had represented himself as the capt- 
tain with whom the agreement had been made : 
'they were now in sight of the American, and 
^should soon c6me up with her, if it was of im- 
portance to the gentleman and lady to go on 
board :' — he * could not, though he must own 
himself a bit of a rogue, stand by and see people 
imposed uponn— they would soon find out what 
he and his master were ; but they might depend 
on it they should be put safe on shore as soon 
as it was dark enough; they could <lo it very 
well; for it was growing a little cloudy, and 
it was a late moonr-and he would take that on 
himself.' 

The captain now, with a merry countenance, 
bounced in, and giving the sailor a hearty thuQ^ 
on the hack, and then propitiating the young 
lady, and securing her belief by an Qath» avowed 
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himself an Englishman, and his vessel English, 
and at times trading contraband with the 
enemy's country. All that he had said of con- 
nexions in or with the trans-atlantic world, he 
unsaid : — he was now a single man^ not even 
able to tell who were his parents, or where he 
was born : he was * a poor dog who must do 
what he could for a living :' — he * did no more 
than what his betters did every day, only that 
lie risked his life in doing it, while they sate at 
home :'— * there was no more difference between 
him and them, than between the thief and the 
receiver of stolen goods; and, for his part, he 
had rather be a highwayman than a pawn* 
broker.' 

These were all new ideas to Rosanne; and 
they were so mixed, that she needed a sort of 
sieve, not at hand, to separate them. They all 
however vanished, when it was agreed that, 
allowing the captain to do what he pleased with 
his cargo, he should land them as little distant 
from Portsmouth as was safe to him. 

Bellarmine's spirits had not been raised by 
the change of element or the approach to his 
country— English land was in sight; but he 
wo^ld not look for it. Rosanne tried to con- 
ceal her joy ; but her endeavours ended in call- 
ing on her father to rejoice with her: he refused 
sullenly, and his temper was not amended by 
Jher indiscretion. 

2 
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She dar^d not ask his intentions. She per- 
ceived that every * I syppose,' i^nd * perhaps/ of 
the captain offended him, and thickened the 
glocxm around him. Mf. Graijit's letters, she did 
npt douht, had contained repetitious of kind 
Invitations; but none had l>een imparted to her, 
Supposing hini in Kent^ she concluded that to 
Kent she wgs going; and her memory, informed 
by her maps; represented pretty accurately to 
ber, the relative situations of the country by 
,which she must enter on English ground^ and 
that which alone had any power to attract her. 

* We are a§ near as I dare venture, Sir,' said 
the captain ; * and it is too light for me to go on 
shore ; but I have a stout boat^^ and two very 
'9b\e fellows^ who will row you and the lady in, 
in three hours, if you please/ 

^ O yes ; pjay, pray !' said Rosanne, perceiv- 
ing her father inclii;ie4 to hesitate. 

The captain, with a smile of indulgence, took 
her petitioft as his orders. Bellarmine seemed to 
have no chojce'r— no power but that of being 
passive. 

They got hi to the boat: the men, as if in- 
jspired by her eagerness, pulled stoutly ; and it 
was sXi\\ twilight when they Jtaiided, 
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In quitting the vessel, Rosanne had been con* 
vinced that her father viewed his coubtry with 
something more painfol than indifference: to 
her remarks on wh^t she saw, he' seemed in- 
sensible, through pre-occuparicy of mind j he 
^ate m the boat with his elbows on his knees and 
bis hands before bis eyes; and even when ar-« 
rived at their ex:celletit well-appointed inn, he 
would do no more than pace the carpet as he 
bad at intervals paced the li^ck, and seemed not 
conscious he was not still' sailing* To something 
she said, merely to break the silence, and which 
was in praise of the care "die captain had taken 
of some of her baggage, he replied, in a low 
voice, but with acrimony, that he * hoped slie 
would soon be satisfied with England, if she 
liked this specimen of its inhabitants;' — *a fel- 
low,* said he, ^ canting about a man's dudes, 
and what Christians ought to do, and carrying 
on a contraband trade by means of false oaths and 
lies of all descriptions, while his conduct to the 
*meti under him, is only a tissue of despotism 
-and blasphemy : for if the man fancies — if he 
only fancies, or has even dreamt that there is 'a 
♦ Odd or devil to be affronted, he must be a pretty 
fellow to tise 3ach language :^~if he. has: freed 
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himself from vulgar prejudices, it is all very 
well; and it is only folly to swear by what 
he denies to exist : he might as well swear by 
gryphons and sphinxes : — he talked of his old 
schoolmistress, who used to hear him hrs cate- 
chism, as if he was obliged to her; now, he 
ought to know, what even I could tell him, that 
half his conversation was in the teeth of it/ 

Rosanne began to comprehend — she was go- 
ing to be grateful — ^her father stopped her with a 
mortifying murmured observation on the injury 
she had already done her faculties, and the far- 
ther mischief she might expect, in adopting 
such puerilities, since she had not had discern- 
ment enough to prevent her mistaking the 
breach of a law for obedience to it. 

• ! teach me, teach me to judge more cor* 
rectly, and to do better,' was an energetic sup- 
plication on her lip ; but she called to mind her 
state of mere toleration. Yet she cou14 not 
conceal from herself the surprise of finding her 
father so well informed in that of which she 
supposed him ignorant ; — ^^nd she might, if she 
had not been a well trained girl, have said, 
* How does my father differ from the smuggler r' 

A neat supper, the novelty of English im- 
provements in accommodations, since he had 
known the country, a little cheered and amused 
him ; but nothing disposedhim even to as much 
contidence as Rosanne had, at some other times, 
enjoyed : he retired to rest early, when he had 
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given piarticular directions for his breakfast in the 
morning, and had seen his daughter into a cham* 
ber within his, and by no other way accessible. 

Rosanne had not foreseen that ati indulgence 
in tears would be the first she should seek, in the 
fancied happy country she had been so impa- 
tient to visit ; but she was here desolate beyond 
lier usual desolation ; and ^he almost feared th<) 
morning would but increase her cause for alarm 
and dejection. She slept uneasily, and waked 
remembering imperfectly some heaviness on her 
spirits, with which she had gone to sleep : the 
oppression of it became heavier as her intellect 
cleared ; but she recollected, that, if she were 
doomed to be unhappy, still it was in England; 
and she endeavoured to trust that circumstances 
would arise to give her father the satisfaction 
he had not yet found in his native country- 
She persuaded herself they were on their way 
to Mr. Grant, and that, in the termination of 
their journey, she should find that of her cares. 

What then was her dismay, when, in the 
morning, she saw her father was no more cheer- 
ful than when they parted, and when, after 
a silent breakfast, she heard him give orders for 
a chaise and four horses for Southampton, and 
he condescended to inform her, that this mighi. 
be the limit of their travels ! 

* Are we not, Sir,' said she, ' to— -seo — Mr. 
Grant?' 

* Ask me no questions, Rosanne,— >I can an- 
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swcr none.— My ta'md is: »ot in a. state to be 
disturbed : — you roay repent vexiQg roe ^—teavc 
me to myaelf ;— *I shall, at all events, be better 
in a little time/ 

She bit her Hp, swallowed her tears, and pre- 
pared his breakfast — with little appetite to her 
own. It was still England — and Euglaiul in its 
}>est dress— but she was not disposed to. look on 
it as favourably as at landing. . 

s 

They set forward. — ^Theease, the expedition, 
the alacrity of travelling, even in a hired post- 
chaise, every glass of which played its own 
tune, while each single pane performed an upper 
part of variations in discordance to the external 
jiarmony of bolts, wheel-irons, dcag-chaina, and 
an over-reaching horse or two, soothed her, and 
abated a new regret she began to feel, in Quit- 
ting persons so desirous to oblige, as those who 
had received them at the inn at Portsmouth* 

It was Sunday, and one of those state-holi- 
'.days .most exciting to the affections of the 
people. The churches in sight were deqked 
• with flags ; and before they were . out of tbp 
town, 'the bells had changed tbei r peals for the 
chiming summons tp divine worship* 
4 Postponing every hope of comfort, she jpre- 
pared her mind for a cheerless journey— but the 
journey could not be cheerless in such- a season, 
through a space of country so blest by the 
hm^ o/ its -Grentictr : and in beholding:it, she 
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vas astonished that her father, whose taste in 
landscape had formed hers, should be insensible 
to what was so lovely ; but he had drawn his 
hat over his ^es, and, had it been possible^ 
would hav^ feigned sleep. 

Yet still retaining that obstinacy of opinion 
which he called * liberty/ he roused himself 
to argue with the postillions when he thought 
them inclined to take to another element by 
a road that^ as he said, could lead only into 
one of the rivers that form the Southampton 
water. In vain they described to him ^ a 
new cut/ *a new bridge,' and ^ seven. miles 
saved:' he knew mankind too well to trust<- 
' These fellows had never been the road before. 
They would find themselves at Itchin ferry,* or 
perhaps at Netley abbey; and then it would be, 
^ Who would have thought it F-^he could go 
the road blindfold/ — * I insist on your keeping 
the right4)and road/ settled the business.— 
* As your honour pleases,' said the driver of the 
wheel-horses ; * we have nothing to do but mind 
your honour's orders;— the horses are fresh, 
and your honour has only seven miles more to 
pay for. If your honour wants to come grand 
upon Southampton, to be sure, that 's your way. 
Perhaps that Ma'mselle's a stranger in thes6 
parts. We '11 go a bit slow, an please your ho- 
nour when Wfi comes upon the Winchester 
road.' 
M would have beeo increase of trouble to 
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have contended for the reputation of being 
purely obstinate; therefore he suffered his daugh* 
ter to appear the person consulted, and, with 
her curiosity thus set to an edge, to enter the 
lovely town of Southampton from a distance 
the most advantageous to its beauty. 

It was one of the finest days of the young 
summer of England ; when a brilliant $un, tem- 
pered by a north-west wind, gives ta the natu-. 
ral landscape the softness diffused by a medium, 
of plate^glass, and the refreshing breeze allows 
us to greet the orb of day without averting his, 
beams* The gentle inclinatioo of the descent, 
f— the smoothness of the gravel-road— the ele- 
gant mansions on either hand — the rich foliage 
which chequered their way-— the still fresh. 
verdttye*-«the New Forest, which seemed court-: 
ing them to enter it — the spacious river, dir. 
viding it from the umbrageous shore of Netley 
—and, over the spires of the town, the dis-* 
tant Isle of Wight — were all contributory to 
Ro&anne's surprise and pleasure;— ^and she wa» 
forgetting her necessary caution, and giviog^ 
vent ta her ecstasy^ when her father, who would 
neither speak nor look, desired her to k(g^ her 
rd|)tures within bounds-^^ How could she, wha 
had seen nothing, judge of what called for ad-» 
miraticmr' 

She begged pardon; and h^jR^g |^is3ed, ift. 
duteous taciturnity, under the venerable gate-» 
way^ her: attention was called on by the throng 
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of persons pouring from the churches; She was 
not used to see a street thus crowded ; and to 
the decency of appearance remarkable in the 
middle and lower classes of the English, in 
their best attire, she was a stranger. — * I never 
saw any thing so quietly cheerful,' said she to ^ 
herself. . * These people have all been, by their 
own inx^lination, assembling to join in thanks 
and petitions to the Supreme Beings as Madame, 
D'Orsette explained it to me; though she^ I 
fancy, was much too volatile to think as I, 
who am so deficient^ must do.— ^I can imagine 
I see the satisfaction attending this duty, on 
their countenances. Perhaps they have lieard 
something, which they could not understand 
but wished very much to know, explained to 
them. The return of Sunday must be a most 
agreeable relief to such as are engaged in busi- 
ness, as well as to the animal creation: it must 
keep up a spirit of regular arrangement in the 
lower orders, and of forbearance in the higher 
—to say nothing of those who, as I shall do, 
make it a day of indulgence in the sort of learn* 
ing which they may not have time to pursue on 
other days ;— for, I suppose, now, when we are 
settled, J shall not have near as much leisure a3 
at Chateau- Vicq. — ^Well! let me suffer what 1^ 
may, if my father does not really grow ill, I 
must, I am sure> be happy in coming to a 
country, the people of which look so good.— I 
wish wc may be to live near this place. 

T 2 
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* Surely/ thought she, * this long, noble street 
will, if it continues in this direction, bring us 
at last to the water — I hope not — for my father 
may think himself worse on land, and go at 
last to America, or to some other country more 
agreeable to him than this/ 

Her fears of this sort were ended when they 
drove under the gateway of an inn of the first 
description, and she found herself in an ele- 
gantly furnished room, the semicircular win- 
dows of which commanded the street. Here, to 
her inexpressible comfort, she learnt they were 
to remain. — * What T thought she, ' are we to 
live at an inn ?' 

Her father now again, having first given or- 
ders for dinner, and intimated his intention to 
lodge, began to pace the room as he had paced 
the deck of the little vessel in which they harf 
sailed, and with no more concern for the amuse- 
ment of his companion. Rosanne had attempt- 
ed to read ; but, in such a scene of novelty, to 
command her attention was impossible; and 
she had been two hours given up to a silent 
gaze into the street, while her- father at inter- 
vals looked over papers, when a remarkably 
neat plain travelling carriage with post-horses; 
prepared to turn into the inn-yard ; and the 
eager notice of a gentleman in it, caught her 
eye, and convinced her it could be no one but 
Mr. Grant. 

With a scream of delight, she announced 
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his joyful arrival— and was still more puzzled 
by perceiving that it excited great and painful 
emotions in her father, who looked as if he 
would gladly have escaped the necessity ^ 
meeting the man whom, she supposed, he came 
solely to meet. 

There was no time for consideration; Mr. 
Grant's name was brought in, and he followed 
at the heels of the messenger. 

The puzzle was increased, even in the mo- 
ment of cordial salutation, by Mr. Grant's ad- 
verting to an appointment which he seemed to 
have anticipated. He had started back from 
the frosty civility of Bellarmine, and, turning 
to Rosanne, had seized her hands, when he be- 
gan to explain his coming by saying, ' I did 
not expect to find you arrived; but I came 
purposely to secure your accommodations for 
to-morrow f 

* I believe,' said Bellarmine stiffly, ' my let- 
ter to you named the Jiflh or sirth, as the day 
I expected to be here — but — we— I intended 
—we had a very fair wind ' 

* Q r said Mr, Grant, * no necessity surely 
for apologizing for my being gratified sooner 
than I expected it.' 

* Are you now come out of Kent ?' said Ro- 
sanne* 

' Kent, my child ! — do you not know that I 
have been staying with my good friends theWell- 
. borns, in the New Forest ? — I have been with 
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them these ten weeks : — they have been ill, poor 
souls ! and in affliction. — I promised to stay 
with them till I expected yoii:— I told them 
what a pretty lady was coming from France 
purposely to meet me ; so, as they thought such 
good luck might never happen again to me^ 
they gave me my liberty ; and, verily, I have 
brought my man and my trunk — they can find 
room for me here, I suppose.' 

* I am sorry to have called you away,* said 
Bellarmine, in a miserable tone ; — * till to-mor- 
TOW noon, I would not have troubled you :— 
perhaps you would wish to return to your 
friends— 'and Rosanne and I are very Well esta- 
blished here — for the present — at least.' 

Mr. Grant was decided in his movements, 
and, without farther consultation, took up his 
residence where he was, to the great alleviation 
of Ilosanne*s sufferings. 

Nothing could rouse Bellarmine all the rest 
of the day — even his dinner failed. Yet, not 
his dulness could make the hours dull which 
Mr. Grant's presence and conversation cheered; 
and if his endeavours to animate her father 
* made Rosanne fancy her absence advisably, slic 
had her chamber to retreat to— -she had her 
-books-^her writing-implements— and, above all 
— for she was no ascetic, nor even a professor of 
untimely holiness — she had the street to look 
into; and, at this moment, it was the most po- 
tent attraction, * What would I give^^-or, 

6 
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^hat would I not give/ said she, * that my fa- 
ther would buy one of these houses ! I would 
rather live for ever here in this inn, even in 
this noise^ — only that I see it disturbs him— ^ 
than I would go back to dear Chateau- Vicq. 
O how delightful ! — ^here are carriages, without 
number, coming down the road. — I wish I 
knew who these great folk are ; — but I won* 
der English people should travel on Sundays;. 
By the path being fuller than it was, and those 
ladies having books in their hands, I suppose 
they might be in the churdies if they chose it ; 
but perhaps the great people stay away, to give 
the poor room ; for, I isuppose, churches can- 
not hold all the people at once. — How I should 
like to look into a church 1 — I would ask the 
mistress of the house to go with me ; for I hear 
a bell very near : — but if my poor father should 
not like me to ask, or miss me if I go without 
askin g ■ — No ; I will be content* 

She was right in postponing her intention ; 
for her father sent for her, before she was tired 
of gazing, and ordered her to remain in the 
room with him and Mr. Grant the rest of 
the day. The command was so peevishly 
•issued, that it brought the tears into her eyes. 
Mr. Grant, taking his hat, said, ' Well, while 
your table is laying, I will go and call on a 
friend I have just by. I would, indeed,' added 
he, looking at Bellarmine, * take your daughter 
with me; but you are in such a queer humour, 

T 4 
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I do not know w^ to make of you?~I would 
as soon take a bope out of a cur's mouth/ 

Bellarmine roused himself from his reclining 
posturci and with the utmost complacency said, 
* My dear friend, you will do me the greatest 
favoi^r possible if you would take her— she will 
be delighted — you know every thing is new to 
her, poor thing ! — and I cannot exert myself-— 
1)ray take her/ 

* Pray take her?' replied Mr. Grant, in a 
questioning tone : — ' no, . no ; I should not have 
been an old bachelor now, if I would have 
listened to some mothers when they seemed to 
say ^ Pray take her' — but as I have withstood 
the other sex, I must not give way to my own — 
I tell you I won't take her-^stay with papa, my 
dear girl, and get him into better humour by 
then I come back, or he will spoil my dinner: 
—-he has bid you stay in the room ; so we 
jnay agree in one thing at least — I say * stay ;' 
and if you leave the room till I come back, I 
^i^ill whip you.' 

Rosanne tried to smile, but it was through 
tears. She opened the door for. Mr. Grant to 
go out, that she might hide that which, in in- 
action, she might have betrayed, and heard him 
say, as he put on his shovel-hat with both 
hands — * You are a keen fox. Sir ; but I am an 
old huntsman.' She could not understand this ; 
but to get it explained was impossible. Did it 
mean that Mr. Grant loved hunting?— No.~She 
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had heard him say he h^d never hunted since 
he became a clergyman-r— she thought he said it 
was forbidden them — and certainly very right it 
was to forbid it. 

Not a word did her father utter while their 
friend was absent: he sate still, jingling two 
or three little keys on the silver chain that 
united them. Rosanne now dared not look to* 
wards him — but the window — that never*failing 
resource in her still hopeful trouble ! was in all 
its omnipotence ; and having heard that what 
were now wooden shutters, would, in the morn- 
ing, be converted into gay shop- windows, slie 
felt that even, her happiness admitted of in- 
crease. 

Dinner passed; and Mr. Grant, determining 
to confine Bellarmine's ill-temper to its pro- 
per owner, amused Rosanne, and was amused by 
her. The evening had drawn towards its close 
"before she was aware; and her father seemed 
disposed to keep her punctually to her time of 
rest. When he warned her to put away her 
desk, on which she was making memorandums 
from Mr. Grant's information, she said, * But, 
my dear father, have you every thing yoii want? 
Where is your laudanum ? Is it iii your room ? 
He pettishly bid her niind her own concerns^ 
* O, ho r said Mr. Grant ; * what, taking 
laudanum? — I dp not wonder then: — ^you and I 
must have a little conversation,my friend/ 
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* Go to )'Our rooin, Rosannc/' safd BcUar- 
mine, almost as he would have expelled a dog. 

' God bless you, my dear child ; and may he 
give you the rest you need, and I hope I may 
«dd, deserve,' said Mr. Grant, in the most im- 
pressive manner. ^ Remember, it is matter of 
conscience to sleep well : — trust in your Maker, 
and, under him, in such humble instruments as 
the friends he sends.-^This is better than all 
the laudanum your father can take.<i— 1 11 soon 
put an end to the laudanum ;-^laudanum, in- 
ileed ! for a man who has such a blessing of a 
daughter, and who ought to take care of her !* 

* Wbere ignorance is bliss, 't is folly to be wise,* 

might Rosanne have said, with peculiar pro* 
prietjr as applying to herself — for she went to 
bed persuaded^ that ?^11 her anxieties were takw 
out of her hands :— had she known the truth, not 
even Mr. Grant's injunction could have influ- 
enced her ; — but now, persuaded that the lau- 
danum was the bane of her comfort, and that 
her kind friend would prohibit the use of it, she 
felt at ease ; and as soon as she could get the 
whirl of wheels out of her mind's hearing, and 
the population of the street out of its sight, 
she yielded to fatigue, of which she had not, tiU 
this moment, be^n conscious; and committing 
herself, an4 h§r father and friend, to the care 
of Him who 

' never slumbers, never sleeps/ 

5l)9 sunk into'sweet repose. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

IvosAKKE was not late in rising; but she was 
hardly ready to make her appearance^ when a 
chambermaid came to her with a message from 
Mr. Grant, desiring to see her. She was with 
him in the room they had occupied the preceding 
evening, before he could expect her. 

The inestimable, though often undervalued, 
ability to keep out of the countenance that 
which oppresses the heart, seconded his charn* 
table anxiety to save a young creature, just be* 
coming acquainted with a world, that, without 
caution in others, must disappoint and shock 
her, from receiving an impression which might 
never be effaced. He first referred gaily to 
* the laudanum' — described to her its enervating 
effects, and made her fix her attention on it, as 
the radical evil under which she, as well as her 
father, suffered by his use of it. He then dis- 
closed a scheme which was to be carried into 
effect almost immediately. 

Bellarmine had, before they retired to rest, in- 
formed Mr. Grant of his wish to procure, at 
least for the remainder of the summer, a very re^ 
tired cottage, between Lyndhurst and Lyming- 
' ton, which he told him^ he remembered to have 
rented, as he said^ with great satisfaction in ear* 
^ier life, Mr. Grapt could not, by* instinct 
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know, and it M^as not necessary to tell him, 
that what was placed before his judgment, as an 
excuse for this fancy, would have been th« 
strongest possible reason against it. ^ It was 
not easy/ Bellarmine said, * to describe the si- 
tuation — but he himself knew it with precision 
enough to direct a. driver — and if Mr. Grant 
would have the goodness to take care of Rosanne 
for the morning — as he did not like to submit a 
thing to her option of which she could not 
possibly form a just estimation— it would be a 
great conveniency, and confer an obligation :' — 
he was sure, that ^ if he consulted his daughter 
as to their permanent dwelling-place, she would 
thoose the high street of Southampton — it 
teemed to hfir the / Champs Elys^es' of the habit- 
able globe ; and he must expect to have some 
little disappointment to combat — though he 
was very willing to allow Miss Bellarmine all 
the n^erit her good and partial friend ascribed 
to her — she certkinly was an e>tcellent young 
womaiij and were there any probability of his 
living long, hb might, perhaps, think himself 
happy in such a daughter.' , 

Rosanne heard as much of this as Mr. Grant 
thought fit to. tell her.—* My father is rights' 
said she : * I do not wish for retirement — I have 
had my sufficient portion of it for the time I 
have lived — and my countenance might show, if 
iie hunts after a cottage in a forest, that I should 
prefer one of the good-looking houses we passed 
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as we came into this charming town— even they 
are not to be compared to Chateau- Vicq — but, 
I suppose, people do not live in palaces here-— 
and I certainly have no wish for one ; but that 
my father should betake himself to a cottage 
and squeeze me into it, where I might not hav^ 
'room for my books, and those indulgences 
which, I hope, he will not deny me, and where, as 
at Chateau- Vicq, I might register in my journal 
as an important event, the sight of a stray cat, 
I confess I have no wish— <:an you not dissuade 
him from it ?* 

* Not unless I went with liim— and then you 
would be left alone, and in a strange place^* 

* O ! do not think of that — I can amuse my-j 
self— even at the window,' said she, laughing — 
* my father may lock me into my chamber if hq 
pleases/ 

^ Well, I think it is the best plan that I 
should go with him. — I let him take his lauda- 
num last night — I could not prevent it — there- 
fore he will be in a delectable humour for a tra- 
velling companion this morning/ 

* O ! bear with him, bear with him! — for my 
sake : think how I am forced to bear with him ! 
—-you will, I am persuaded, do him good in 
the end, and then I shall owe my happiness to 
you/ 

It was not weakness that made the excellent 
minister of the Gospel of peace dry his eyes : 
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it was the noble sentiipent of a mind, eminently 
gifted, but prone to commiserate those in errori^ 
and melting under the warm feeling of love and 
admiration for youth so graced as was that of 
Rosanne. 

JBeiiarmine cani* out of his chambef. Hia: 
daughter had long been accustomed to consuttr 
his broW). as the tamer of wild beasts would read 
the scowling of a half-perfect disciple. This 
morning he was more terrific than ever j but; 
that which would have repelled, was so counter- 
acted by excessive imbecility, that she pitied 
while she feared, and tried to soothe, while sbe^ 
expected, every moment, to repent her temerity. 

The scene of breakfast opened most unpropi- 
tiously : — she saw that her father had it not » 
his power to eat — his lips were feverish, and his 
thirst was impatient. 

* At what time will you go. Sir ?' said Mt^ 
Grant. 

The question brought forward the projected "^ 
aflfeir; and Bellarmine was positive in his reso- 
lution to go alone; so positive, that Rosanne 
threw her influence on his side, and wished tO| 
give Mr. Grant to understand,, that her inclina« 
tions must be no farther consulted. ' 

* Will you condescend to use my carriage ? diJ- 
do you prefer the music of another such 9li^ 
Rosanne described your vehicle from Poits^,- 
mouth?' 
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^ He would accept the loan of Mr. Grant's 
carriage, with thanks.' 

Breakfast concluded :— *the horses were order* 
ed| and Mr. Grant began to arrange an agree- 
able morning for his charge. Beliarmine went 
backward and forward to the. chamber where, 
be liad slept, and had about him, rather the un« 
quietness of a journey, than of so trifling an. 
excursion : he moved some of the smaller ar-* 
ticles of luggage which he had brought with 
him, into situations less awakening curiosity ; 
and in doing this, Mr. Grant observed him oc-. 
casionally shift a bit of paper from one hand to 
the other. His frequent look towards the door, 
argued either impatience for the carriage, or the . 
expectation of some one; — and some one at 
length came, for he was called out. 

But, in quitting the room, and pulling the 
door after him, which concealment, rather than 
the season, seemed to demand, he dropped from 
his hand this shifted bit of paper. Mr. Grant 
saw it fall. — Rosanne, who was, as usual, look*. 
ing into the street, whenever she was not look- 
ing at her father, did not perceive it, nor had 
she noticed his having it in his hand. 

At one long step, Mr. Grant reached and 
seized the paper. It was directed to him ir^he 
took it out of the room, and returning before 
fieUanoine came back, not betraying^ by hia 
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countenance, my thing that could alarnai, he 
said to Rosanne, ' I shall not let this poor ner* 
vous man go by himself-^we must get rid of 
the laudanum before I trust him :— ^he may sit 
down and cry at the foot of a tree, and find 
himself there at midnight' 

' O !' said RosaimOi ^ how you have relieved- 
me ! you are so good, I will give up any thing; 
— I do not care about the street or the cottage 
—only keep up his spirits^ and make ^him pro- 
mise not to take any more of this horrid lauda- 
num/ 

Beliarmine came in, looking round, and feel- 
ing in his pockets. 

* What have you lost, my dear father ? 

^ A paper/ said he, staring and in haste; ^ have 
you seen it?* 

* No, indeed, I saw no paper — you took a 
note out of your pocket, which I supposed, to 
be one about the American captain — you tore it 
into bits, and threw it out of the window*' 

: ^ I am not conscious of having done so-« 
did I ?' 

- * I saw you do it,' said Mr. Grant; * but, mj 
dear Sir,' continued he, * you have it in your 
power to afford me a great accommodation this 
morning. — Would you dispense with my attend- 
ing-this lady — I am a very bad liop-sho^mati'^ 
and set me down at my friends', from wb^n^eel 
came yesterday ?— They will, perhapSj^ '- mktk ti 
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know my movements, which depended, when I 
left tliero, on yours. I can remain with them, 
if you do not choose to have my agreeable com- 
f>any, . while you explore; and you will; I dare 
say, be so charitable as to take me up in your 
return — ^you must pass their gates; and you need 
jnot turn out of your road for me, only set me 
4lown in it/ 

> ' I may forget to take you up again/ said 
Bellarmine, m a tremulous accent 

^ This horrid laudanum !' said Rosanne to her- 
self. 

' I will trust you/ said Mr. Grant; ^ I can get 
back if you do/ 

* Bellarmine tried to oppose, but in vain — he 
even expressed concern for his daughter's amuse- 
ment 

' Leave that to me,* said Mr. Grant — * I will 
just step to the friends I called on here yester- 
day — they are only obliquely over the way, and 
I am sure they will take to Miss Bellarmine for 
^ morning, and thank me too — they will do her 
no harm, though I do not promise she will 
learn much from them that will be useful to her: 
-•—I have no time to bring them acquainted — 
.beside, I do not love prepossessions — ^nor do 
I know much of the younger part of the family: 
•-—on the parents i have bestp\(red occasionally 
some advice, about as profitable as throwing 
:water on a duck's back/ 

VOL. II. u 
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Thus was the matter at length irrmged. Mi 
Grant was absent but a few . minutes^ an4 
brought back with him a message from Lady 
Crackle, expressing her polite wish for Misf 
Bellarmine's spending the time she would othev^ 
wise be alone, with her daughters.*—^ I tell yea 
exactly #hat she said to me/ added Mr* Grant { 
^ for, remember, when you come into the 
world, if your memory fails in anything where 
others are concerned, you are no more to gp to 
your imagination to supply the deficiency, than» 
if you wanted a cap, you would take a shoe: yot 
are not to translate the meaning of your fellow 
creatures into your own terms* Now, I tell yoi^ 
Lady Oaekie said, ^ Give my compliments to 
^ Miss Bellarmine, and say I shall be v^ glad 
' if she will spend the time she would be alone, 
^ with my daughters.' 

* Are the daughters childi en P said Resaan^ 
•— -^ perhaps she takes me for a child/ 

' No, no,' said Mr. Grant--^' it only means 
that you are not to expect her ladysb?^ to at- 
tend much to you herself, I 8uppose.*---Gome, 
you must go directly.' 

* In my habit?— Wlvat will they say to my 
French fashions ? I am afVaid I look like no* 
body in this country.* * 

' O, never feaiw-you wiH be «diaired, trust 
one.' 

* I hope I shall not be looked at as I go«^I 
never walked in a town in my life.* - • 
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' ^ Why, ju8t now, you wert delighted with thjEt 
ttUttiber of people in the street*' 

' My dear Sir/ said Rodatiae> ' the world 
iMde^f tf^i I ',caa already, simpleton as I am, 
perceive, is a very different thing from the world 
bfokmg ^-f-^nd, t am afraid, still morel differ- 
ent from the world looking an — I will be ready^ 
instantly. When a stranger — a foreigner, I may 
almost say— comes to my gate for shelter— J 
nl^ll go Out to meet her :-^I know nothing of 
fksliioR or the air of the world— ^but I feel what 
iVottld be right towafdl^ othc^s^ in my own ne*' 
cessitids.--H[ h»ve heard,^ sk\A sbc^^ smiling, -^ of 
the English sovereignty of the seas -^^ Lady 
Crackle makes me lower my flag, beforei she 
opens her ports to me.' 

' I wilt be hanged,' said Mr» Grant to Bellar* 
mine, who had turned towards ^ window in 
abstraction, — ^ I will be hanged, if a girl^ 
brought up in seclusion, does not, after all, 
know more of the world, than the mil^ses who 
b«ar of it in thdr cradle^/ 

^ She ha& had tune to think, poor girl!' sai4 
her father ; ' but I almost repeat my methods 
with her— they have answ6i^ no purpose— and^ 
they may ma^e her, d9 She iWrs, singnlaf : — I 
had better have educated her in Paris/ 
' - Singular she may be,* replied Mr. Grant; 
* but the skigularity will always be in her ft* 
▼our.— Takiag carfe, as you have dotte, of her 
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external deportment^ and giving lier ac^m* 
plishments, — with youth, beauty, and her mind,- 
she must, I say, be singularly. charming/ 

^ She will never speak the language of the 
world.' 

^ That I confess~and were she Inine, I should 
rejoice at it' 

* I mean, that her style will be too much her 
own.' 

' There is, indeed, more body, if I may speak 
as of wine, in what she says, than in ,the trite 
observations and superficial opinions of many 
who are her seniors ; but every discerning per- 
son will . know how to value this diflference-r- 
she will say more in six words, than other girls 
in a quarter of an hour ; — ^and she will speak 
with energy, because she speaks from a full 
mind and strong perceptions ; but do you call 
this a disadvantage r' 

Rosanne, by entering, brought her eulogium 
to an abrupt conclusion* She went up to her 
father to take leave of him ;, but he scarcely 
turned ffom the window.— The unkindness did. 
not escape Mn Grant, and, lest she should 
notice it with pain to herself, he hurried her 
away; and comforting her that she .was not, 
even for the morning, to quit her dear * high 
street,' now decked with all that gay shop- win- 
dows could add to its local pretensions and its 
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Immated groupeSi he drew her arm within his, 
ind crossed the street hastily with her, she, 
lotwithstanding her ardent curiosity, not once 
*aising her eyes from the pavement. — ^The brave 
ire confessedly the merciful— !-thp noble-minde(| 
ire the truly modest 
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CHAPTER KLVL 

It was not one of the most itottiignislied -. or 
distinguishing receptacles for occasional resi- 
dents, that Sir Woolley and Lady Crackle oc- 
cupied ; but ^ it suited themf* as her ladyship 
observed with an emphasis that almost de- 
manded the subsequent question * How ?' — She 
was, however, in no danger of such a quaery 
from her present visitor, who, without any feel- 
ing but the extreme awkwardness of her situa- 
tion, followed Mr. Grant up a narrow staircase, 
and stood behind him, till the ' Come in' of 
some one on the other side of the door at which 
he rapped with his knuckle, encouraged their 
advance. 

' O good Heavens!' cried Miss Augusta 
Crackle to her sister Honoria, as they jumped 
up from the breakfast- table — * they 're here al- 
ready !' 

Away went the baronet's daughters into the 
adjoining bed-room, one rather on the back 
^han the heels of the other, and with so much 
danger of taking the tea-equipage with them, 
that Lady Crackle screamed out. 

But in their flight, these Parthians wounded, 
and risked what they were shunning by stop- 



pmg to replyi ^ You can't suppose I did it on 
purpose,^ and ' Why did not you lay hold of 
the table-cloth ?' 

They weri gainen too by getting a glimpse 
of the stranger; and having, with that effrontery 
whfofa IB very near of kin to shi^ishness, 6ur« 
veyed her, holding the door by which they 
retreated, witli no care not to be seen, they 
kept cl6se, while Sir Wooltey and their mamma 
did the honours. 

' In the name of wonder, Sir Woolley,* said 
Mr. Grant, ' what can possess you to leave your 
pretty, quiet, respectable place in my neighbour-* 
hood, and poke yourself into this hole by the 
side of a public street, at Midsummer ?* 

* Newly arrived, I imderstand,' said Lady 
Crackle to Bosanne— * Ptay, now, do tell me, 
have you really with your own eyes, seen what 
is going on in France ?-^Some people tell me 
that we are to have peace, and some say war. 
Now, you know, one always likes to be certain 
in public matter^^t gives one, yon know, a 
little lift in society. My girls, I am sure, will 
wait on you presently— only they are so shy ; I 
had them, all last winter, with their sister Mrs. 
Rocket, on purpose to get over it; but I do 
not see, at least at present, that it has done any 
good.' 

* That 's tlie true state of the case, ray dear 
friend/ said Sir WooUqr, continuing a reply, of 

u 4 
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which Rosanne had lost the fontocr part. * My 
wife and I cannot settle the. matter; so, till we 
can, I give way/ 

* O ! yes, Mr, Grant,' interposed her ladyship, 
* Sir WooUey is so good, very good indeed<^we 
shall never fall out. — I say, Nuttingrgrove is 
a very good place for every, thing but getting 
husbands for pretty girls; therefore, I always- 
come, once a year, to some wateringrplace, • to 
give our girls a chance, as he will not have a 
house in town.' 

: ' House in town !' said Sir WooUey, laughing 
till his rosy cheeks shook—* Why, in the first 
place, you know I could not breathe in it, and I 
know I could not pay for it,' 

Mr. Grant was now standing; but he was 
obliged to stop to hear Sir Woolley's last words^ 
which were whispered with still higher merri- 
ment — ' We are all dished, by Jupiter! she 
knows, as well as I do, that every acre is gone 
in her plans for getting husbands for pictty 
girjs. — Lord, lerd!' said he, aloud, * what the 
shyness of our daughters has cost !— -Well, 
my dear friend, when we meet next, it may be 
m Guernsey; and if that will not do, it must be 
in the Isle of Man ;-^any where, say I, for a 
quiet life/ 

Lady Crackle, by fixing her attention on the 
work of Rosanne's habit-linen, probably hoped 
to deafen her to Sir Wopll^y's \frhisper ; but ]\^\ 
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young curiosity being set th&t way, she hapf 
pened to ■ hear more of that than' of the admira^ 
tion bestowed on her habiliments. 

Mr. Grant hastened away ; and Rosanne re- 
luctantly remained. She was desired to take a 
seat f where she chose/ Sir WooUey finished 
his garterings ; the table was cleared: he went 
out with * Good morning to you, ma'am,'-^and - 
Lady Crackle ' wondered whether she should or 
should, not go to market' Rosanne begging 
that she might be no : restraint, her ladyship 
assured her that her daughters would wait on her 
in a minute, and went to get, as she informed 
her visitor, her .worst straw-bonnet ; * for any 
thing did for Southampton/ 
• The window was still the window; and thi^t 
ther Rosanne betook herself — she almost :started 
when she perceived that her eye . could reach 
the hotel, which, by comparison, was her hom^ 
She saw her father and Mr. Grant set off. The 
0ne looked for her — the other looked ^t nothing* 

' Mamma has taken her with her to market^ 
I am sure,' said a voice iq the adjoining room. ^ 

' Shall I go and see ?' said another. , 

^No,.nQ, npt for your lifer- we can say we 
thought so, if we do not look.' 

' Did they call her Bellamy, or Bellarmine?' 

* Bellarmine.' 

VShe seemed monstrous handsome,' 

■ Was she rouged ?' . ; . 

' Nft> sjie l^ad not fsolour enough forroug^--^. 
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and her eyfg^ locked too natarfal for rouge; for, 
after all, rouge gives pretty womeny^I thinks a 
wicked look/ 

* Wicked ot not wicked, I shall wear it' 

' O ! and so shall I*— I am sure there is no- 
thing to be done with the men, without it ^-^I 
only said what it did.«~If it made me look as 
wicked as Jezebel, I would wear it, notwith« 
standing/ 

Rosanne began to think of t silent retreat to 
solitude and an inn, as preferable to ber pro- 
spect ; but Lady Crackle^-^who, ^ on second 
ilxnights, aa the street was just watered, and 
tjie foot-pskvement was splanhed, would send her 
servant to market'-^now entering, asked, had 
. Mils Bellannme any choice in what she at^ ? — 

« 

it was not) she believed, ^ fast«day/ 

Bosanne hoped she shpuld not (rouble her 
ladyiriiip so long as till dinnen 

* Well, well! if you do, no great matter: I 
cm used, as I say, to young people But I 
must really go and see what these idle. girls are 

. tdoing ; I am afraid tiiey are turned shy again. 
None of the ladies ever shy in France, I know; 
but i camiot say I ever saw ^y on^ irom fVance 
that I liked/ 

The youn^ ladiept weri^ piiBVJiiled on to enter 
the room. Rosanne was not to b9 disconcerted 
even by the nsa^iixatioii of that w)iich s^e had 
been taught tp expect. The Miss Crackles, 
inight have made their ap|peaa:a»ee -und^ any 
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character they had cboeeo, and Rosanne Would 
still have been the poliley high-bred, but unas- 
suming Miss Bellarmine. She wa^ prepared for 
any rudeness. 

But no rudeness had she to encounter. Tha 
ladies were, in dress^ caricatures of French fa- 
shions,— *too timid to reach a chair,-^linked arm 
in arm, as if contseurt gave courage,*— unable to 
speak, and^ when it was inevitable, looking at 
each other> as if inquiring what was to bt said. 

^ Supposing you take Miss Bellarmine out for 
a walk,' {Mtid their mamma. \ 

They looked at each other^^not a word. 

^ Would it be agreeable V said her ladyship to 
Rosanne. 

' If not inconvenient to the ladies,' she re* 
plied, ^ it would oblige me, as I am a stranger.' 

Not a word. 

* My dears r' 

* We expect the Giggletons; and Miss Var^ 
nish is to be here,' murmured out both at otice, 
as if intending only tl^ir mother to hear tliem. 

* O ! n>y daughters expect some young friend* 
this moniing, and they are to have a little levee; 
and then they woUM all walk together,* said 
mamma, for thes^ bashful nymphs. 

Rosanne thought she heard something like a 
plan^for staying at home to learn ' a new watch- 
striii^ ;' hut whatever it was, it met the frown 
of La(fy Crackle, and was borae down l>y the 
scheme for walking. 

5 
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* It will be terribly hot,' said tlie young ladieSi 
in a duet of gentle discordance. 

. Lady Crackle again resumed her inquiries, 

* Had Miss Bellarmine brought over any new 
articles of dress?' 

^ I can hardly judge/ said Rosanne, smiling^ 

* what may be new here. — I understand the par* 
tiality for French fashions is so great in Eng- 
land, that I couclude they cannot be novel' 

* Have you got any . thing new with you r 
•aid the elder of the young ladies. 

* Not very new,' answered Rosanne ; * for, as 
soon as I kne^ my father meant to return to 
our own country, I forbore adding to my 
wardrobe, as I should prefer being dressed at 
the ladies of England dress.' 

The Miss Crackles looked 2^t each other, and 
having borrowed and lent courage for the occa-t 
sion, expressed their earnest desire to see any 
thing ^r rfally French.' 

^ Allow me to write a note to the mistress of 
o^r hotel,' said Rosanne; ' and if it is not too 
Qiuch trouble to send it across the street, she 
will return one of my trunks for your gratifies* 
|;iop ; thou^h^ indeed, it is doing my wardrobe 
too much honour to h^ve any ^unosjity abouf 

it' , • 

The wish would have been merely matter of 
inference, had not the mother found a reply for 
}ier mut^s:— she decided the important afiajiv 
^y adding her own earnestness, , 
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The ybung ladies remained close to eac]| 
other— buty before the messenger could return^ 
they w^re disenchanted by the entrance of ^ the 
Giggletons,' two girls who, to any one just 
arrived, must have appeared the contrasts 
of the young females of the family, when, in 
truth, they were nearly their counterparts.— 
Without the smallest observance, they rusheil 
in, and, seizing on Augusta and Honoria, would 
have dragged them out to see something %Vhich 
was described in a whisper. In vain did the 
Miss Crackles direct their eyes towards Rosanne, 
to warn. them of the presence of a spy: — they 
also looked — and they too saw a stranger ; but 
it was no restraint on them to be observed: it 
was rather encouragement to their noise and 
their nonsense. Nor was there now, any re- 
maining bashfulness on the part of those whom; 
they came to visit : they also grew loud, obstre- 
perous, coarse ; and Lady Crackle, apologizing 
to Rosanne for quitting her, betook herself to 
an upper room, ' unable,' as she observed. to her 
whom she. left in the enjoyment of it, 'to bear 
the noise, when the Giggletons and her girls 
got together.' 

And now enSued a scene — O ! would it were 
but fiction I Too rapidly, far too rapidly, was 
the stranger let into the mystery of ungodli- 
ness, as it exists in the practice of those who 
either have no principle of duty, no compassion 
of nature to supply the want of it; or who, 
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ItSLvivg received thispriocipH and pretondcii^to 
this compassioQ, are too baae or to* thoughiie9» 
to adopt the one or the other in tbeit dealings^ 

Miss Varnish was announced 
- The young ladies of the house again seemed: ta 
itsort to each other's eyes for stage^dtrecttoo* 
Tiie Giggle tons gave the word of cominandv by^ 
^ying^ ^ O ! for Heaven's sake have her in*-^ 
we shall have such fun !' 

Miss Varnish was introduced. 

The promised ^ fun' consisted in Ms» Varv 
nish's being a young woman who, boriL widft 
pit^tensions to the respect of the worlds had 
been/ by injustice, by erselty^ and b^. fraindi; 
which her helplessness made bold, reducscdfmnfe 
comparative affluence, tot the necessity of eaisv- 
iag a livelihood by the labour of her handatix 
^nting«~labour which wa(s destroying hm 
health and bowing her person. But stiU bcii 
external circumstances woiild have: possessed 
little power of interesting or amusing, had she 
not, unhappily for herself remembered that sfas 
was a gentlewoman,, and fdt as one :-*«with 
tkis recollection and this feeimg,^ she was gann 
for the many, alas ! very many ! whom w» dit- 
tittctioh of birth can make geutlewosncfl^ no 
feeling but the mortification of piide: aod vanity 
can rtach.. 

It was>. perhaps,^ awfiil enough to be* smi^ 
moned before the nnbending Miss Crackles:;: but 
they were encouraging^ if compared ta the s»* 
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vage Giggletons, who^ using all the ineans that 
could show the much they did, to be far less than 
the more they could do, performed the part of a 
mimicking, scrutinizing chorus, while the Mis9 
Crackles exaipiqed the performance of the ^ pro<» 
tegte.'— They too— for vice cannot subsist by 
itself^joining themselves, walked round her^ 
surveyed her frugal dress, observed audibly and 
laughed loud; and the young woman, embar- 
rassed to extremity, seemed not to know whe- 
ther she had best defend herself against the craft 
of her employers in front, oir the ridicule of her 
assailants in the rear. She stood between tw^ 
fires^; and their hieat might be inferred from her 
cmmteoance. 

To ^tend to her oim interests, seemed to 
demand more self-^ossessi<Hi than so tinnd a 
creature could call up. The Miss Crackles had 
clubbed tlieir purses to pay« a few 8hllli&g8~*t}ie 
price AAey thought adequate to the labour ;~«nd 
the extension of her hand was^ by signs, de^ 
manded from the young M*tist. 

Rosanna's- sympathy had never been so ex^ 
Cited/. Nothing but her want of knowledge of 
' fiteess' now restrained her. ' Who made thee a 
jttdgei^' eame up to her recoUectioii. * Would 
Mr. Qraat think me right f-— He plated me 
here— tiiere is a defender of the helpless— what 
am I ?— a stranger.' 

The- young woman*i» hand was not yet ^x- 
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tended. She begged the ladies to conakier-^she 
Bad a mother and a sick sister to work for. . . 
. * What's that to us ? — ^you agreed for . the 
price.* 

. * True, ladies, I did ;— pray pardou me, J 
did agree for the price*^but Mis^ Augusta bar« 
gaiped for my finishing a picture which would 
have taken me but two days ; and when it was 
sent, I saw it was Mis]& HoQoria's, whicli is so 
much larger that it took me five days' hoid 
work/. 

Now, who can blame young ladies forfeiting 
up even a shout of laughter at any. thing: so 
mirth-provoking as this simple confes^i^n ^ of 
having been over-reached !— esp^ially wb^9t 
the success of a plot was added to the dupeory of 
their labourer. — O ! for shame, for shame lrrrX4i 
the conscious blush, for. the. deceit tVM. pracr 
tised. — The scared finisher of ladies' . pictures^ 
might have remained scared, had her employers 
preserved any decency — and Rpsaime must have 
supposed want oC attention the greatest offence 
of which the ladies had been guilty — but the 
shout of triumph was intolerable. The young 
woman recovered herself, refused, the ^mo^y, 
.§md had her hand on the picture ; but Miss Hp- 
iioria Crackle was the more powerful, jaa^d the 
artist stood moneyless, and without any means 
of compensation. ^^ 

. The shillings were \^ithheld«-she C9u)|( :Bot 
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Mk for them— :shQ 'would not ir^hytt ialwg^^^ 
notthajt Qf a hirejiag, she told the. ladies, wl^t 
indeed they Iksew, that, * they had. pwjppsd.y 
inapo;^^ o^ her— rit was ;not the. fiifst. tipie alft 
liad bad^.occasioti to jay» that; cQmmop h(mesty 
wa3 not always to he faund in ladies-rrit ftiighjt 
be t^.e last;. for they had taught her circumr 
spection and self-defence.' 



She was ' hushed' out of the room by Miss 
Honoria, who^ a^ if, delicate to her feelings 
slipped the money into her hand— it was. too 
much wai^te^o be rtifi^sied (1). . 

K^samie. had cha4tis«d herself into a seiivice^ 
able prudence. M. thiuk/ said she^ .^ I couUl 
employ that young v^oman.' 

' Lord, do !' said Miss Giggl^tom ; ' she paiujbl 
beautifully ; and shc;^ wiU &)ish your dr%wingi 
and pictures for almost opthin^. aad.thauk you 
too^-^Won't she, Bess ?'— Bess gave on affirm? 
ativ«. 

^ She shall work for me for Aothing;' said 
Miss^ Giggleton, ^ for recommending, her.'*— Sihe 
prpiqised thjls kindness in a prudent whisper.rrr 
Theffii was no need ibr caution; fQrjRx)sanna 
waft at the bottom of the stairs, and had asked 
leji^ve to tfijce Miss Yaraisfai into a: baokrparlout 
*-r*withaut. any atteutioo ^ to/Mi ss; Qiggleton. 

in a tery few mitette^: she ha^ gained many; 
years' ex|)ieiieriGe.; i^he heaid a^'^tle ;1 but tha 
much'that could not be. told; waastill more elor, 
queRt: too, bMty to Jt>e. cecoaopiiGal, she gave 
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the injured creature a few of those ^pieces of 
^ftr\ which she had received, with a lesson 
cm th^ir current valuCi the preceding' evening 
from her father; and almost stopping her ears 
to spare herself the pain of being thanked, she 
heard only-~^ God be praised for all his good- 
ne$s ! this will relieve us from all our- difficult* 
ties.— Who, madam ?— Where ?* 

' * I am but a stranger*-^ \nsitor,' said Ro« 
ianne ; ^ I must go to the ladies— pray do not 
distress me/ 

She returned, in very decent fjj^posur^ to 
the delectable society she had quitted; for her 
feelings were now become tolerably obedient to 
her will, and her countenance, beiog a faithful 
index, could not betray her. Her trunk had 
mtrived, and the very laudable want of suspicion 
in one whom the world had not yet rendered 
astute, having left the key very handily in the 
lock, its delicate contents had been, without 
delay or scruple, seized on by the four ladies — 
who, decked in the various articles, surveyed 
themselves in the . glasses and commented oa 
each other, not sparing the choice of the owner 
when they thought it merited censure. A young 
man of their idle acquaintance, now introduced 
himself^ and a new pleasure was offered tcr 
them in the possibility of makkig Captain 
Tournesol ridiculous, by dressing hii9 in the . 
contents of Rosanne^s trunk. 

^ It^as a feeUng she could not have described;' 
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fcut It was a right feelrng— a feeling whicli, 
.deeming to aim only at arbitrary propriety, leaitis 
mi in the road to virtue, that made Rosanne 
here set the boundary to her compliances. SM 
Requested leave to replace the articles in the 
trunk ; but not being listened to, she desisted 
from requesting; and, taking her veil and her 
gloves, showed that she was* departing. 
' The young man and one of the Miss Giggle* 
tons pursued their sport, while the other and 
one of the Miss Crackles tried to gain time for 
their friends, H[)y a splenetic remonstrance with 
Miss Bellarmine* 

* I am a st«mgef,* said Rosantie, ' to this"' 
country, but not to that which must be, in gene- 
ral, its manners, or it would not, t presume, be 
ranked,' added she, smiling, ' amongst citiKzcd* 
nations.-^— I am not a foreigner at a ioss^or words, 
or in danger of being misunderstood, i am hap^ 
py to oblige you, but you will not permit it* 

TheCrackles were frightened— ^-theGigglctons' 
were undaunted : the captain was on neutjral 
ground. Miss Honoda was going, pel'haps^ to 
apologize ; but Miss Giggleton ttwk care of her, 
and said for her, * Lord ! this is only fuft— we 
shall not hurt your things. You are not used, 
I see, to English people^-^^^yon have not learnt 
the world, child. We Will teach it youL* 

* Hush-sh-sh-sh-sh-sh/ said Miss Crackle; 
* here *s out old woman/ 

Lady Crackle retumed-«-nhspectcd'«-admirtd 

X S 
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— -tried on, and gave her opinions, with a fevn 
comparisonSi which she cextainly though]t might 
be useful to Miss Bellarmine, of present fashion3, 
with those of what she called ^ her time.' 

All contention was at an end — the decora^^ 
tions were resigned, and a dead pause followed, 
perhaps requiring more courage than even viru- 
lence or invective; but Rosanne, not hurried,, 
not disc()mposed| restored good order in her 
tjunk, and again prepared to go. 

* Will you not walk with us ?' said Ilonoria; 
* pray do*— I am sorry—*' 

The last word would have prevailed on her,; 
even without the penitent look that, accom- 
panied it. ^ I shall tame my companions/ thpught 
Rosanne, ^ and make them nty willing guides in 
our walks.' 

But here she had reckoned too hastily. If. 
Honoria meant well, she was soon outvoted ; 
and the not submitting to be affronted, was re- 
venged by the admirable joke of confining the 
visitor to the sunny side of the street, parading 
her up and do^vn, as if on purpose to attract . 
notice, forcing her, by their maimer of marching, 
to be rude in passing all those, whom they met;, 
and enjoying, with boisterous mirth> the unhand* 
some things said to her, while, even iq walHi^g 
without ajmoying any one,^ she- wa^^ conscious 
of being this object of apish :criticism tq the 
captain and two of the ladies who fqllowed her. 
' While witl^out mn$dy. . ^^ boi;e all in pa- 
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tience and srfence, and, even now, there 1vei*e 
assisting recollections in her mind, drawn from 
sources whicli she disdained to quote to those 
who appeared lost to all sense of shanie ; bUt 
waiting till they were nearly opposite the hote^, 
she released her arm gently from that of Miss 
Honoria; and now not at all solicitous to in- 
quire how she could cross a street, she rejoiced 
at her emancipation from protection, and re- 
turning polite bows to Miss Honoria, who spraaig 
after het to recall her, she gained the gate\Vay, 
where the respectful receding of eVery one to 
let her pass^ e^citfed curiosity ; and the buzz of 
* Who IS she?' and the remark on the distin- 
guishing character about her, referring up to 
the Crackles anfd Giggletons, greeted their eats 
ih a way th^t did not add to their bride; * Bo 

i^ou know,' said their idle.beaii Cabtahi Tourrie- 

•• .... ■■ ^ ■ ■ * '. 

sol, * I am half angry with you, girls. I never 
saw a finer woman, nor one with inofe wha1>-^ 
f6\i mdy laugh if yoii please — now this is tod 

badj upon my ' 

'the only visible eirect of this abortive $t^ 
tempt to do what he had not sense enough to 
accomplish, was, that when Captain Tournesol 
dsked the young ladies of this party to dance, 
in a ball that evening, for which they had qr- 
derfed their (3(resses from town, they were all 
engaged ; which reppit lie contrived to spread 
ih a way that consigned them to their own con- 
yersatfon, Irady Crackle's- repiroach'e?, and Sir 

' X 3 
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Woolley's not very scrupulous wit, till the bout 
of retreating, when, ^ re infect^' tfaey returned 
to their lodgings, whence, ^ re infect^,' the 
Crackles set off the next morning to embark 
on board a Guernsey packet. 
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( 1 ) {f the tenth part of what is represented as the realljr 
f^lafnig oeconomy of young ladies, be true, something more 
than reprehension and entreaty must be brought to bear on 
their minds ; for observation justifies a supposition, that one 
paltry scheme brought to light, only gives place to another^ 
It is very undesirable to be what is called * personal' in cen- 
sure ; and culprits may certainly proceed great lengths, be- 
fore they are advertised by name ; but every young woman 
should be aware, that any dishonesty of which she is guilty, 
is not. only known to the suflforer by it, but, with great jus- 
ttoe and propriety, reported : a silent estimation, or, rather, 
dis-estimation, of her, is proceeding without her conscious- 
ness : she becomes rather tolerated, tiian accepted, in good 
•Qciety ; and a little courage, in justifying any omissions, to* 
^ar^s her, wqnid inform her of that which it would not be 
pleasant to her to hear* 

This ipdeecl may all be anawii^red by some profane ejacu* 
latlon, 09^ that settling question, < Who cares T but is it en« 
tivieSy forgotten, or is it diri>elieved, that, as certainly as the 
mdb esctQHioiier, and dir ocmimon thief, will be called to ac- 
eotmt lor llieir ilVgotten gains, so surely will ladies and 
BIISS6S be required to answer for that which now may ap- 
pear "^erj trifling. Is it worse to steal a loaf, than to impose 
<m a fellow-creature five days' work fbr the price of three? 
Bor, it^is here repeated, the thii^ is no fiction — thosie will' 
read it who have done it, and who know they have practised 
that andjQther cheats to support their vanity at a di^onesl^ 
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rate of cheapness. It is to no purpose that dicy make a 
serious evil ludicrous^ and, parodying the Frendi poet, aajr, 

* Who can believe, with just pretence, 
A frug£4 tripk gives Go4 offence f' 

Let them read the Sermon on the Mount, and it is to 1>e 
hoped they will recollect, that, if the hairs Of their head ast 
numbered, that they may not be suferers, the hand which 
they employ to impose on the world, is not to be wounde4 
If itl^ ixppunit^r 
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. CHAPTER XLVII, 

X^ET ti8 now pursue the travellers inter the for 
ieftt, ^r ^ich Rosanne had SQen them take 
their departure. Her father, not bcmgkiany 
>vay pledged to be agreeable, gave himself up to 
a sort of civil silence, which, but for the hope 
of getting rid of his companion, might have 
lost its title even to that appellation. Mr. 
Grant had a book with him : and that .which 
would have been, in common circumstances, an 
impolite use of it, was, at this moment, a cha- 
ritable act of forbearance. . . 

They were within a mile of the place at 
which Mr. Grant was to be set down, and he 
was, while he seemed reading, considering how 
he should best contrive to fasten himself afresh 
on his companion, when Bellarmine, having 
perceived the country-people whom they met, 
bow and curtsey to the carriage, said, * I sup* 
pose you are well known here — the carriage h 
known as yours/ 

* O yes,' said Mr. Grant ; * there is not a pig 
in the parish that does not know me.— I have 
heard myself asked for as ' the gbod-natured 
* black gentleman :' so, you see, I am hand- 
somely distinguished from my adversary.' 

* I wish/ said Bellarmine, * you would let the 
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carriage set me dotni, tether thafa yOQ : let it 
carry you up to the houfee ; and 1 wiU find my 
way to you, when I have e^J>lored, eis Jfrou call 
it. • ' 

* No/ said Mr. Grant, * I will ucft ikke a pair 
of post-horses, and ^a hungry postillioti, up to 
tny friend'^ stable and cupboard. Let us both 
quit the carriage at the little inti opposite the 
gate ; and then you and I can part wheto we 

■ 

please.' 

• So it was agreed ; and the carrfajje stopping 

♦ 

at the appointed place, Bellarmine, as next the 
tfoor which Was opened, was getting but firsts 
when Mr. Grant's foreboHdings were confirmed^ 
ahd his proceedings decided on, by the gaping 
of one of his ccmpanion!s coat-pbclccts, which 
exposed a very small part of something gtittier- 
ing-^unquestionably ti pistol. 

Instead of suffering this to shake hiih, he ae« 
tepled it as aii index which he might, without 
scruple, suffer to guide him. He bade iSbe 
driver take off his horses, and wait his orders at 
tlie inn ; he then, putting his arm under Bellar- 
mine's, and sayiug, that, a few yards farther, 
there was a shorter path to the house he was 
going to, led him on to a spot where the hedge 

m 

left the read, and, as if merely preferring thet 
grass to the dost, drew him a little aside: 
be theh stopped short, and, taking Bellarniirit? 
unaware, he, with a great exertion of streingth, 
and the dexterity of a man accustomed to use 
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it, . slipped behind him, pinioned him, • and 
snatched the pistol from his pocket. He thea 
gave^him his' liberty, and stood before him in- 
the posture of heavy accusation. 

Bellarttiine could turn paler than he had been : 
-^hc shook, and was dumb. 

* Tell me,* said Mr. Grant, — < tell me what 
could induce you to bring this/ 

He made no reply : — the cojour rose in hi^ 
cheeks — he was erect — ^no longer trembling-— uq 
longer a ' poor nervous man,'—- his eyes flashed 

vengei&ce — his mouth expressed contempt* 

lie put his right hand behind him,' and fron^ 
his leftJiand pocket drew another pistol— ^ 
which, assisted by his superior height, he bran* 
fished in frantic triumph over his own head,**-* 
nor could Mr. Grant att^n^pt to xeBfi\i it. Tq 
have given the alarpi, wopld have been to have^ ^ 
applied it, ' * 

* I have done,' said Mr. Grant, — * I restoriCi 
your other deadly weapon^-^turn one against mg 
— tlie other against yourself; and when you have 
doomed yourself to eternal perdition, and left 
your angel of a daughter, disgraced^ abandoned} 
— a stranger, and an orphan,-!-your immqrtal part ' 
— for even you know, that yqu have a part that * 
is immortal, will hear in t^hunder the name of ! ' 
Grant — of l^im who woif)d l^ave ^removed alt *' 
your causes of disquiet, and sayed you frott^- 
everlasting torpients^ wquld ypu but hs^ve lis*; _ 
t^^ to him/ j 
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* Bellarmine did not snatch the offered wea{M3in: 
the arm that had brandished the other, by der 
grees lost its nerve; and again he was pale. 

' Ungenerous man ! — ^base, selfish cowaid V 
said Mr. Grant : V what a return to an affec7 
tiouate daughter, for all her duty and attention 1 
Do you forget her care of you in sickness p-^ 
her forbearance in your ill temper P-^rher power 
to soothe ?— her wish to please you ? Eyen now, 
I have. her strict injunction to think of nothing 
buj: your comfort; a palace or a, cottage — sor 
ciety or solitude-r-* all alike to me,' said she, 
^ with mv dear father'/ 

* She cannot love me/ 

' She does, with all her soul/ 

* She cannot respect me/ . 

^ She does : she distinguishes properly : she i^ 
grateful for your goodness to her; she laments^ 
but she does not presume to blame, your prinr 
ciples/ : ; 

* I cannot, I will not, drag on life — ^wretche4 
in myself, and upbraided by the contrast she 
makes herself — Mr. Grant, leave me— Jam.ron 
solved?— I am no boy— J am no coward. Ypi^ 
^iU take care of Rosanqe— ryou will be a&ther 
better suited to her — I am not selfish — could L 
not rely on you, I would still suffer, /rather than^ 
leave her to the world/ 

* Bellarmine,' >aid Mr. Grant, * hear me: »re»*. 
member our first conversation at ChateaU'^Vicq^ 
When you were forced to confess ypura^lfi the 
fnan I took you forf— when you told me you 
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\rcrc the Frank Eugene i;^hom I had formerly 
known— what was my conduct? — was it not tliat 
of a friend ? I dissuaded you from persevering 
in a concealment that might, at some time or 
other, have its inconveniences ; but when I 
could not prevail on you, I did not betray you. 
Well as I love your daughter, and, were she 
my child, I do not know that I could love her 
more, my friendship for you is sacred, my word 
is my oath, my bond.— If niy regard for you is 
thus free from influence, you must rank me inde- 
pendently your friend, not merely that of my 
own species in general, or of your family in a 
more contracted point of view — you shall be 
convinced that I can sacrifice even feelings of 
duty, if I consider them as inferior to those 
that now urge me, to my personal friendship ibr 
you* Commit this act, and, as I am a living 
man, I will take no care of your daughter— I 
will neither see her, nor in any way relieve the 
dreadful suspense you will have occasioned her : 
•—she shall linger in distraction, and die in de- 
spair ; and I will only quote, in my own cxcuSe, 
the vow you compelled me to risk making/ 

• Your womanish heart,' said Bellarmine, 
* could not allow this — Rosanne is safe in your 
care — and ha! ha! ha!'— laughing Mtf'ildly, and 
again brandishing the pistol, ^ ypii and she nfiay 
fancy yourselves in Heaveij, and stirring the 
coals under her outcast father/ 

M do not reason ^ith madmen/' said jfr. 

,* ' • • , ' r 

ft. ■•« • * «> ■•■' 
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Grant: 'spare me the pain, Sir, of witnessing 
your rashness — allow me half an hour to get 
out of hearinsf— do not have three deaths to 
answer for.' 

ft 

fiellarmine replied only by a loud laugh. 

* I leave you/ said Mr. Grant ; nor will I, t 
give you jny word, interrupt your design. If I 
go, it is never to return;— if I quit you, it ig, 
never to see you more : I hi^ve, therefore, only, 
as a minister of peace on earth, and good will 
towards men, to pray, as I do with all my soul,' 
said he, throwing off his hat, and dropping on 
his knees, ^ that He w]io is appointed to judge, 
us frail mortals, and to award us eternal felicity;; 
or everlasting torments, niay show the same 
iQeK:y to. this miserably deluded man, as I could 
ask for myselil May liis and his daughter'9 
kindness to my niece in solitude, and their hos* 
pitality to me, a stranger^ be remembered-^-and^ 
may these tears of miw blot out the record o^- 
hi^ audacious suicide !' 

A deep siirb from the heart of fiellarmine xer . 
called from. Heaven the attention of Mr. Grant; 
Looking towards him, he saw him throw him-' 
self at his length on the grass — the pistol quitted 
liis hand as he fell. 

^ Mr. Grant, watching where it aligbte^ seized , 
it^ aud. cas^ting both of them to the utmost d^ . 
t^ce he could reach, returned to takq leave of. 
J3el)»rniuie, who, lying on bis. face,, seemf)dj 
f^kmg. with the intensity oflii»7esiiflg?i ' ... ., 
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• * You must now submit,* said Mr. Grant, * cff 
1 leave you for ever/ 

*•' * Stay— a moment's time— raise me,* replied 
Bellarmine. 

His friend raised himi and placed him against 
a tree, at the foot of which he had fallen. 

' Did I hear you pray for tnef said Bellar« 
imne. 

• *Ye»; — why not ?^ 

* Are those tears shed for mef 

* * Not if you refuse to accept them.* 

- ^ I do not refbse,* said Bellarmine, in 1 t^^ 
signed tone. — * I knew not that any one but my 
poor girl would shed a tear for mej—But,* must' 
I) then; endure this existence?^— 1 cannot.^ 

- * Not this existence,' said Mr.' Granl^ * but 
dnfefar better.' ileSotve only to be htfipy, and 
it is in your povrer ; — ^if you trannbt think with' 
me, thinki what you would icali; 'rationally.-^' 
What must those principles be, that lead a man 
to destruction ?— Can they be "ivfaolesome ?— Can * 
they be tenable? Answer me, Bellarmine.-^ 
Can yoti be more miserable under my guidance^ 
than you have been under your own?* 

* *'No, indeed/- - 

' Believe me, you are a man acting under dis* * 
ease: you are not yourself ;-^thi5 cursed la<ida- 
num, ^nd that fiend, superstitlbii; have promptt^ * 
ed more suteides than eveh the gaming^table.-«* 
Change your plan, and you* will change your- • 
aelf. If:.Iy 9r Bosanne either; togkiiaudanunii'' 
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We inight be a$ weak aft yoii have shown your* 
self/ 

* No, no ; you and she have fil'nief * nerves-* 
and, I believe, better principles-i-il confess thisi 
—I see the diiference~-I feel it— but I cannot — 
you are both happy. — ^If there exist angels, she 
is one t— if Heaven evet did send a messenger 
in pity to a reprobate, my dear Giant— my 
jpride, my obstinacy break at the moment I 
say it — I feel that you are he/ 

^ A most violent gush of tears followed this 
struggle. Mr. Grant suffered them to flo^V 
away; and then delicately forbearing all men*' 
tion of that which he needed not to be told was 
k sad pretext, he prevailed on Bellarmine to go 
with him to the inn. 

^ ^ I caimot see my daughter,^ said-Bellarmine: 
•*-•* I cannot yet— if my mind is to recover, it 
must be in quiet-^I should alarm her and di^ 
turb myself* every hour.* 

* What will you do ? 
' Think for me.' 

* Will you be guided r 

* I will, on my honour; only keep me quiet, 
and take care of my girl. Do not exp««rme to 
her.' N 

* She shall never know what has happened— 
she would be wretched for life/ 

* I fear so/ 
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Mr.. Gxwt'^. miud needed repose almost a^. 
mucn as Bellarmine^s. but it was no time to 
rest While the horses were, ^shing^ their re- 
pas^ he wrote from the rural inn to Ro^ne ; 

* My dear Child, 

^ You will tru3t me again, I am sure ; 
and I need not add my confidence that you 
Vill trust a far superior Power. We shall get 
rid of the laudanum, and all its bad effects ; and 
I do not. doubt restoring your affectionate father 
to you all you can wish, in health of body and 
mind; but this requires a little tinie, and some- 
thing quieter than your beloved high street o^ 
Southampton. Give the inclosed to those who 
have taken the charge of you; and if you can 
conform to its contents, and they, allow me to do 
so, expect me to fetch you awayr on Thursdayi. 
If any thing makes it desirable to do otherwise, 
let me know by some one, whoni ypi) mustsend 
with the comforts of which I subjoin a list; 
and I will act as I can make out to be your 
wish — so speak plain — do not puzzle the "^esk 
brain of your poor friend. Tell Lady Crackle 
only that business detains us ; and believe m^ 
i»ost faithfully yours, 

*W-G/ 
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CHAPTER XLVIir. 

JMr. Grant's messenger had sought Miss 
Bellarmine at the house where it was to be 
supposed she had remained; and at the return 
of the party, without her, was directed to 
the inn. She was at no loss as to her de- 
cision: she stated in a short note, her perfect 
comfort, but without specifying where she had 
found it. She felt grateful and hopeful; and 
of the same tenour were her expressions: 
she did what she was desired to do, for the ac- 
, commodation of the gentlemen, and locked up 
in her desk Mr. Grant's note for Lady Crackle ; 
and then having requested to see the master of 
the house, and put herself under his protection 
by explaining the absence of her father and Mr. 
Grant, she exerted herself to make the best of 
what was unpleasant. * I have nothing,* said 
. she, * to guide me but the duty I owe to my 
Maker, to my father, and to my friend ; but I 
think this will afford me what I find called in 
some of my books, a sense of moral propriety. 
I may not act as experience would enable me; 
and certainly custom can be no assistance for 
me. I may be very unfashionable, but I will 
not be wrong. I do not doubt that I shall get 
tlirough : — remember * the wisdom of the ser- 
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pent;' that is, in this instance, Take care of your- 
self — and ^ the harmlessness of the dove ;' that 
is, * Do not give pain to those who love you.' — 
She could not put into words her look towards 
Heaven, which said more than all her soliloquy. 

In her care to do right, she might have fbr- 
]gbtten the necessity of eating; but here the 
)iappy constitution of this world's dependencies 
interposed to serve her, and sent the mistress of 
the house, with a yard of written paper, to re- 
ceive her commands, 

* Here,' thought she, ' comes again the sense 
'of right and wrong. I would say, ^ Give me a 
* bit of bread ; for indeed I am not hungry ;' but 
the rule of doing to others what I would wish 
for myself, bids me consider that these people 
live by providing for others.' She then gave 
lier orders; and as they were liberal, and de- 
livered with peculiar civility, her individual 
estimation in the minds of those who were to 
serv^ her, was fixed at a high standard; and, 
satisfied with what she had done, she sate down 
to think what would next be requisite. But it 
was not now at the window, or within the pos- 
sibility of being seen, that she placed herself: 
the charm of novelty, the gratification of cu- 
riosity, were of no account when the power of 
doing what she felt right was the good sought, 
and the endeavour occupied her mind. 

^ These silly girls, this morning,' Said she to 
herself, ^ seemed to me to be copying the fol- 



lies of .^bh other : if this i^ customary^ it must 
very much lower the character of a people, and 
be a sad hindrsinc^ tQ doing right — that is to 
say, pleasing ouj M^J^er. I am inclined to 
think, that such a secluded life as mine has 
been, if religion made part of education, would 
do more good, or at least more prevent mischief, 
than even the etideavouring to get the ' air of 
^ the world :' — I do npt think I shall like the air 
of the world, after all— and I am afraid — I am 
sadly afraid, I have formed too high nptions 
of English people, and, I will not say of the 
power of religion, but of their disposition to be 
guided by it I know it is the will of God that 
we should have our choice : — O may / never 
have any I' 

Her needle, her pencil, and her travelling li- 
brary, made a fine evening pass without a wii^h 
to profit by it farther than circumstances al* 
lowed. The mistress of the house, extremely 
interested for her, looked in respectfully on her, 
and, in arranging her comfort for the night, 
showed the .nnost considerate care. A decent 
seivant was assigned her, who \\[as to sleep 
near her ; and Aosanne, in a public inn, was 30 
tranquil and secure from annoyance, that she 
could feel as at Chateau-Vicq. Her mind was 
indeed ^ its own place ;' and the enlivening hope 
of «eeing her .dear father return in comfort to 
l>er, ^rnade all things, beside, indifi^Brentv 
^She^wfiut to .skep .with piqi|S gyft^^^udp pn Upr 
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lips, and that perfect confidence in her heart 
M^hich is the best foundation of fortitude ; and 
awoke in the morning invigorated in strength, 
and not dejected on recollecting that she had 
still two whole days to pass in confinement and 
solitude, and during which she must take care 
of herself 

* Now/ said she, when having, in the morn- 
ing, gone through those cheerful duties which, 
with her, admitted of no option of timesr— 
* now I have made myself, as far as is in my 
J)Ower, secure, and see it is possible to be 
Very tolerably happy, let me consider whether I 
cannot do something useful to myself. If we 
go to this cottage in the forest-— O ! I hope we 
shall not ! — but if we do, it may be iu haste. My 
poor father must not be troubled with my little 
concerns. I will therefore think of anglicising 
my dress ; for when he is accustomed to see 
others in English fashions, I know I may, even 
without any alteration in myself, or any un- 
kindness in him, displease his eye ; — so now 
then, ^ to provide things honest in the sight of all 
' men,' which I translate, * Be properly dressed.' 
•—What would my father say now ? I remem- 
ber his telling me, that I should, he was sure, 
go to the Bible to learn whether I should wear 
pink or blue : — that would indeed be supersti- 
tion; — and so he might call this ;— no, I do not 
think he would — if I am not mistaken, there is 
some alter^tibn in his unfortunate antipathy — 
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God grant it may be as I flatter myself ! for of 
this I feel pertain, that, were he ever so kind 
and indulgent to me — were he to ask me every 
morning how he should please me, and live 
only for that purpose, it would not be half the 
satisfaction that it would be to me to hear him 
say, with wise Joshua, * As for me and my 
^ house, we will serve the Lord :' — I think I 
could stand still to be beaten every day for thi^ 
pleasure. 

• Well, now — this is not quite to the purpose} 
— ^my brains must have^ a bridle; for even the 
best things may be misplaced ; — if I must thinly 
of dress, let me think-r-it is a subject I cannot 
prttehd to despise-T-nor do I think that any 
thing in the Scriptures, or the explanations of 
them which my few booka afford, tends to de* 
preciate it. I will be simply dressed in general, 
because--»-because-rrO ! let me be honest, because 
it is becoming tp me ; — I will be dressed likp 
x)thers whom I may respect, if I ever have oc- 
casion for more. Extreme cleanliness and neat- 
ness will be my unremitting care; because it 
appears to me that what is right iu some things, 
contributes to what is right iu others. Thp 
sun's rays all converge to one focus-rthey are 
not reflected or refracted of themselves : — if one 
Wjere directed here and another there, their 
power would be diminished : on this principle, 
I shall strive to make tever}' thing I do, point to 
pne eud ; for I see and feel that there is enougj) 
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wrong in me, even when I cannot plead any^ 
external temptation, to make all my vigilance 
necessary.' 

Soliloquizing thus, she rang the bell, which 
was obeyed instantaneously by the master of the 
house; but the obedience was imaginary: he 
came, a special messenger, with Captain Tourue- 
sol's visiting' ticket, and a very pressing request 
to be allowed to wait on her. 

She ' saw no company while her father and 
Mr. Grant were absent.' 

He entreated to be permitted to explain the 
unfortunate circumstances of the day before. 
■ She begged to be excused. 

* It was of the greatest importance — it vfas 
to prevent mischief. I know Captain Toume* 
sol, Madam,' said the master of the house; 'and 
I will be responsible for him, if you think pro- 
per to see him. He has got into some silly com- 
pany, with a parcel of dashing ladies, such as 
we never wish to see in this place — and, indeed^ 
there is nothing to draw such here— and they 
make a fool of him ; but he does not mean any 
harm ; and,' added he, smiling, * I fancy, if I 
know him, he will be ten times more afraid of 
you than you can possibly be of him — he is one 
of the bold and bashful sort. He seems so un- 
easy, that, if you will permit him to come up, I 
will not leave the door. Keep your hand near 
the bell, and I will have mine on the lock — 
that's the advice I always give ladies who 
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travel without g^iitl^men. I always ^y^ if 
you are afraid qf a man wl)o forgets that h^ is a 
gentleman, ke.ep close tp the Ipell — if you are 
afraid of one whp never was one,, get near the 
door/ 

* But if I see Captain Tournesol,' ^aid.sh^, * it 
must be with the door open, and you. Sir, 
within it.' 

^ Certainly, madam,, if it is your pleasure.' 

But now, who can say a word in defence of 
Miss Bellaranine, so vainly feminine as to turn 
to the glass, survey herself, and pull up to her 
utmost height, to receive Captain Tournesol ? 

She did it on principle ; she needed tp assume 
something more than was natural to her ; ^tnd her 
sight as well as feeling was required to jndge 
whether it was in her power to coinmand it. 

With not less of reason in her conduct^ she 
had continued to wear her habit. * I will not/ 
said she, look as if I had taken up yny ^bode 
here alone.' 

Her luxuriant and almost resplendent hair 
played with every jnotion of her elastic neck j 
she threw it back to give openness to her Jook, 
and stood herself, nof would slie allow a cl^^ir 
to be moved for her visitor. 

The captain entered, not so much with hat 
in hand, as with t^is fists in the crown of his 
hat: the height which Miss J3ellarmine bjid as- 
sumed scMied deducted from .bis. No twppf 
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his features had the same bearing— every one 
had its own language, but all concurred in de« 
daring him under the influence of extreme awe. 

An invitation, by word or motion, to take' a 
seat, is so invariably an article of etiquette 
amongst uSy that he was to be excused if he 
fancied it, and, to relieve the lady from any 
embarrassment, placed himself on the' nearest 
angle of the nearest chair. 

Rosanne waited, still standing. 

But he did not yet come to his senses. He 
got one hand out of his hat, and placing it on 
his knee, looked at it as if his wits lay in his 
fingers' ends. 

Rosanne still waited. 

He put his fingers to his lips. 

* Harpocrates* — thought Rosanne, fearing she 
should smile. 

He began to bite his nails— <ind she turned 
away. 

* Madam, I am excessively shocked, and so, 
I am sure, is Miss Honoria Crackle, for what 
passed yesterday — ^any apology "' 

' Sir, I ask no apology : I was a stranger— 
perhaps / appeared a foreigner: — the young 
ladies, I cannot doubt, knew what behaviour 
was proper towards one so circumstanced/ 

He rose, revived — came forward. 

* May I then say, Miss Bellarmine, that you 
overlook the giddiness of my friends ? — they are 
indeed sailed for Guernsey; but Honoria left 
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this in charge with me— may I say you accept 
my apology ?• 

* No, Sir, I say, I ask none— and I add, that 
I admit none. If your friends are ignorant, they 
ought to be taught ; if they are rude, they ought 
to be repulsed : — they are the first specimens I 
have seen here of English ladies — and they have 
disgraced their country-women and their sex. — 
As a Christian, I forgive thert, and shall en- 
deavour to forget their cruelty.— Mr. ♦♦♦♦•♦^ 
show this gentleman out.' 

* But, Madam, allow me to say a few words 
for myself.' 

* That is your real errand, Sir — I will not 
allow one word. — Your only apology is, that your 
name is not an English one.' 

' More 's my misfortune, ma'am.' 

* We will not discuss that. Sir. — It is possible 
to unite English honour with a foreign name.' 

* I am sure, ma'am, I did not mean any harm 
yesterday.' 

* Did you, Sir, mean any good?^ — What would 
become of the world if individuals rested in 
doing no harm ? — You shared the mirth of ex- 
posing a stranger — vl female. — I will not hear a 
word il^e.' 

* Come, captain,' said Mr. -— , * you and I 
had better take ourselves off — ^you know you 
are wrong ; and you must make the best of it/ 

Returning to make an angular bow, not ven- 
turing another wofd, the ^soi-disant' captain 
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got on the other side the door — the master of 
the house saying, in a consoling tone, ^ Why did 
you not rather write ?' 

^ By / replied the captain, ' I wanted to 

see her without her hat — What a grand creature 
she is f 

* Then I am right,' thought Rosanne ; for he 
was not cautious enough to prevent her hearing 
his unanswerable reason. — ^ If I had been weak, 
he would have been presuming, — I shall soon 
learn how to conduct myself. And now for 
the affair of dress ;-Hnow I must have, not the 
host, but the hostess for my champion ; for I 
shall be a baby in purchasing.' 

Mrs. Hostess entered : — she was not at all of 
kin to * mine Hostess Quickly,' or the hostesses 
of the last age, but a pretty little woman, dressed 
to the last half-hour of a very becoming fashion, 
and exhibiting the precision and comfortable 
nicety of appearance desirable in a lady's per* 
sonal servant 

* Your time is valuable,' said Rosanne;* ^ I 
will not intrude on it; if you will have the 
goodness to think for me.' — ^She then briefly 
explained her wants, and begged a recommenda- 
tion to some shops where she might be assured 
an unfair advantage would not be taken of her 
ignorance. 

Many wexe named to her ; and persons from 
^those which s^ppeared to bear ^he best recom^^ 
,mendatiQn, w.eie sent; to her with various ms* 
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nufactures and patterns. She used the samo 
candour in dealing with them.— '^ I know not 
the worth of your goods— I must depend on you 
— I wrLl not ask you to abate.— Do not deceive 
tnc in their quality or tJie price — ^for your own 
8^ke be cautious, because I shall ask others^ and 
shall give your name.' 

^ We wish all Udies would do so,^ was the 
answer she obtained — * you. shall know our 
lowest price, ma'am ; and if any real lady thinks 
you imposed on, send us our goods again, and 
your money shall be returned/ 

The grand concern was satis&ctorily ar-- 
ranged; and in forty-eight hours Miss Bellar^ 
mine was promised that she should look entirely 
English :-^but the usual sentiment came for- 
ward again, when she spoke of the inconve* 
nience of having none but foreign clothes'-^it 
was matter of astonishment, that she was not 
content ; and she conferred a very great favour 
by allowing the female wIk) took her orders, an 
inspection of that which she regarded as she 
would have appreciated the value ef coiu not 
current. 

The morning was wearing away; and the 
buzz of the street recalled to her recollection 
the suffering of the previous day, when a lady's 
visiting- ticket was brought to her, and she was 
told that Mrs. Firmly and Miss Pathos were in 
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iheir carriage^ and requested leave to wait oq 
her. 

The same answer in substance, as she had 
given before, was adaptable to the present occa- 
sion, but softened by -conciliating terms, and 
her respectful acknowledgments :— * her father 
would be at home on Thursday, and till then 
she declined seeing company/ 

The pretty hostess was sent back. She could 
assure Miss Bellarmine, that Mrs. Firmly was 
one of the most worthy ladies in the place : she 
did not indeed reside, but she came for three 
months every year ; and did as much good, and 
was as much respected, almost, as the inhabitr 
ants themselves. She 'was sure Mrs. Firmly 
would be a comfort to her, and it was pity not 
to let such a good lady in — so constant at church, 
and so charitable,* 

We have all our weak place-— not a human 
being is invulnerable, till the armour of Chris- 
tianity has undergone the proof which the 
world is — to do it justice— very ready to afford 
it. Rosanne might have withstood the offer of 
society and of pleasure, and even the gratifica- 
tion of curiosity, if she had seen the possibihty 
of having cause to repent, but 

* won by the charn^ 
Of goodness irresistible/ 

she could no longer opposd her own inc^nationS| 
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fltid) rising from her seat, she prepared herself 
to receive gratefully, what was certainly meant . 
kindly. 

Now let no one hope for a scene of decep- 
tion, or a new lesson in imposition. Mrs« 
Firmly was what she appeared and was repre- 
sented, a respectable widow : her step-daughter, 
Miss Pathos, was weak-minded, but not un- 
worthy. It was known in the place that a 
young lady from France, whose appearance 
spoke much in her favour, and was highly in* 
teresting, was by accident left alone at the 
principal hotel, and Mrs. Firmly had no other 
view than to oiFer her protection. Her step- 

^daughter accompanied her by choice. 

Kindness of expression and frankness of de- 
portment soon placed the ladies in the situa- 
tion -of credit with Miss Bellarmine, which 
seemed their wish : Mrs. Firmly was not en- 
tirely a stranger to Mr. Grant ; she spoke of 
him in terms that proved her knowledge and 
appreciation of his worth, and facilitated, by this 
justice, the acceptance of the attention she came 
to offer. An hour's conversation, and the al- 
most certain impossibility of finding an objection 
to doing that which it was evident Mr. Grant 
meant to have done for her, strongly tempted 
Rosanne to engage herself to spend the next day 

. with these ladies, whose lodgings were too near . 

. the ipn tp subject hei; father to inconvenience, 
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should any message be sent to her. An early 
liour for calling upon het was named; and a 
visit to Netley abbey, by water, attended only 
by their own servants, was to begin as much 
a6 the day would allow them to do, for. the 
gratification of a species and degree of curiosity, 
which Rosanne took no pains to make appear dif- 
ferent from, or less than that which it really was. 

Solitary confinement has been the prescrip- 
tion of legislative minds, for the correction of 
delinquents amenable to the laws of their coun- 
try. A proof of its efficacy Rosanne expe- 
rienced, under her responsibility to her sense of 
right. Her evening's tranquillity was disturbed 
by the perpetual and painfiil recurrence to hek* 
mind of the engagement which she had ac- 
cepted; and all the pleasure it had promised, 
was spoiled before she retired to rest. She went^ 
to sleep with it on her mind : she waked with 
it on her mind, and recollected that her heart 
had been lighter the preceding day, when she 
had been vexed and ill treated, than now, when 
the day had produced not only no disquietude, 
but the prospect of great pleasure. 

Informed by her judgment, which her feeling 
had called up, she did not hesitate on what she 
should do. She saw that she miglit, however 
irniocently, lead her father into what was vn- 
pleasant to him, and which might destroy hi$ 
comfort, if he found himself involved -ta ac« 



jquaintance of her makings when, for the 'sakA 
of that quiet which might be neeeseary to him, 
he should have fixed himself in the cottage in 
the forest. If the^ well-intentioned ladies 
were kindly disposed to intercourse, their yearly 
visit to Southampton might annoy him; and 
with regard to herself, she could not but feel 
that it might be still more grievous to her, to 
renounce the pleasure of their society when ha- 
bituated to it, than now. She therefore prepared 
a letter for Mrs. Firmly, which she sent, as soon 
as she could procure a messenger, and adhering 
strictly to the truth, represented her father's 
habits of life as not yet arranged, and as de- 
pendent on a state of infirm health, adding her 
own fears of indulging herself at the risk of 
doing that which it might not be convenient to 
him to sanction. She apologized for her tardi- 
ness in saying this, by the necessity of previous 
consideration, and the reluctance to forego 
what had promised her so much pleasure. No- 
thing could be conceived in more polite, more 
ingenuous, or more grateful terms, than her ex- 
cuse; but there is nothing some good minds do 
not more easily forgive, than the disappoint- 
ment of an intention to be kind.-r-Mrs. Firmly 
was offended — her reply indicated it ; and Ro- 
sanne was vexed even to tears ; but what she 
felt for herself was, when compared to what 
she might have felt for her father, trivial; and 
setting down the mis-understanding of wh^ 
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fthe meant well^ ^ one of the crosses which we 
have to take up in oUr Christian progress^ she 
begged that neither visitors might be introduced 
to her, nor messaged brought, and thus passed 
the day in quiet 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

Wbixjs Miss Bellarmine affords nothing to de- 
scribe, and is awaiting with very excusable im- 
patience, the return of her gentleilien, it may 
be of use to look back to that which had brought 
her into her present situation ; — a situation in 
which, it must be confessed, her ' ignorance' 
was ^ bliss/ — ^And to do this to any purpose, it 
is necessary to advert to the day when Bellar- 
mine and Mr. Grant first exchanged civilities 
in the garden of Chateau- Vicq, and an awkward 
recollection endangered the revelation of that 
which it would, in her father's opinion, have 
been still more imwise to have committed to 
her judgment, than the choice between the 
high street of Southampton, and the cottage in 
the forest. 

Tlie accident had not passed as might have 
bepn supposed. Mr. Grant, feeling that, to him- 
self, it would have been rather good fortune 
than ill, to be recognised by a countryman, and 
not supposing he could be giving pain, was, 
even while he talked, strengthening, from the 
records of his memory, his proofs that Bellar- 
mine and he were not totally strangers ; and, as 
soon as he was seated and alone with him, too 
ignorant of connecting circumstances, ta fear a 
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return of spasms, he pursued the ^ Let me see/ 
and the ^ It must have been/ of his i-ummaging 
faculties, till he increased, at least, his own con- 
viction. 

Spasms would now have spread an alarm. 
Rosanne was out of hearing ; and the parsto 
Tin Bellarmine 60 hard before he discovered hia 
etror — for his eye was exploring the be^tuties of 
a strange place while he spoke, instead of read^ 
Jug the heart of his culprit, — that Beltarmbe 
was very soon obliged to own, though he. did 
not call to mind Mr. Grafit personally^ that 
they must have met. 

A victory in one point gave confidence to 
attempt farther; and Mr. Grant now thought 
he might trust his memory so far, as to be sure 
tliat Bellarmine had borne another name. Still he 
harped on ' Hew — Ew— Hoo — Ew— Ew.'-*^ 

^ Ye*, Sir — you are right;"~Eugene— a name: 
to which, I .am afraid, you can add facts and 
rumours.' 

Mr. Grant looked down dnd was silent. 

* Sir,' said Bellarmine, precipitately, * would 
you ruin me ?— would you make me contempt 
tible to my own child ?* 

* * God forbid !' replied Grant, shaking his 
head, as if sadly disappointed— ^and looking still 
on the ground^ ps if he feared adding confusion 
to humiliation. 

^ Am I speaking to a gentleman ?— to a naati 
bf honour ?•— of discretion ?" ■ 
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^ You are speslking to ^ man to whom \s m- 
trusted*— and deeply he feeb the responsibility 
-^the cure of souls^' 

Now shatne, shame on Sellarmine's.- ^ tncou- 
sistency!' and ten times shame on his ^deser- 
tion of pifinciple.!' — He put out his haqd with, 
melancholy cordiality, and said, * Mr. Gran^t, 
you shall know all, but my daughter must neveiv 
know it — I shall be in more danger/ 1 perce^ve^ 
from your conjectures^ than from your know* 
ledge. — I never gave my confidence yet to a 
human being — but you shall have it. — I have- 
no choice but that or——' 

Bellarmine was not accustomed to respect 
* priests,' or to tolerate ^ priest-craft j' — ^he had 
never taken any pains to distinguish between 
sheep and wolves; the difference was, in his 
opinion, not worth regard ; — but it js to be ques- 
tioned whether he would, thus implicitly, have 
trusted any one of those whom it was his pre- 
judice or his perverseness to rank as the only 
benefactors of mankind. 

Compelled to reveal himself, he proceeded 
to relate all the circumstances which, previous 
to his marriage, could tend to exculpate him 
and cast the blame on others: his father had 
been a dissipated man, as far as he could ever 
learn — ^liad been immeasurably severe towards 
him, and had left him, in his early childhood, 
to the care of his mother, a weak; indulgent^ 
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vain, foolish woman^ who would have made a 
fool of him, had she lived a little longer : he had 
then been turned over to a distant relatioa^ a 
provincial * bon vivant/ who had sent him abroad 
with a very amiable, worthy, well-informed 
young man for his tutor, but who unfortunately' 
—and here Bellarmine could force a smile— 
' being deeply in love, was too much wrapped 
up in his own sorrows to attend to the duties of 
a * bear-leader.' — * To be brief then,' concluded 
he, ' as soon as I got back to England, I was 
inveigled, against every principle and inclina- 
tion of my mind, by an artful woman — for such 
Mrs. Bellarmine proved — and this ruined me— 
in honour I married her— slie has been dead 
some years; and had I not this daughter, I should 
^ish to forget that she had ever existed !' 

They were various feelings,without dependence 
or connexion, that caused blanks in Bellarmine's 
narrative : he could not speak of his wife's first 
husband— it would have been base ingratitude 
to have named him as any other than his friend ; 
and Bellarmine was not the monster that could 
vilify worth, though he could palliate his own 
faults, and exaggerate those of others. — He 
could not bring himself to say that his wife liad 
eloped from him: here his vanity interfered: — 
it would have been to tell that he bad been over- 
reached, and that a rival had possessed thf 
power of foiling him at his own weapon. — But 
there were other incidents in his life which lie 
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suppressed: he did not name Bath, nor did^he 
refer to an existing proof, that, when he called 
Rosanne his only chile}, he at least was guilty of 
error. He was a man who seldom spoke or was 
silent without good, or what he thought good, 
reason : he had brought himself to confess much| 
and without any justification of himself J but it 
w^ only that in which he could divide theblajne 
vith others. 

The thin rind of such a philosophy as Bellar- 
mine's was soon penetrated ; and Mr. Grant 
might have taken pains to analyse its juices, 
had not this revelation, partial as he supposed 
it, and in some points knew it to be, discovered 
to hina the seeds of it. Guided by the percep- 
tion of a connected cause and effect, he would 
enter on no defence of his own principles or dis-r 
cussion of Bellarmine's, during their intercourse 
at Chateau-Vicq. Wlien the subject seemed al- 
most inevitable, Mr. Grant's reply was, T My 
good friend, we will Jtalk of this some years 
hence. Try to make yourself a happy man, and 
you will see these things in a different light. 
If nine tenths of the malcontents of my country 
who rail at Heaven and the government, were 
fattened, they would think God and the king 
might be endured — the other tenth I would con- 
sign to straw and hellebore. Come to England, 
I say — bring your daughter to your proper hom^ 
T-see how we live in Kent ; and don't sit here in 
the vapour of your own il^ humour, to watch thi; 
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madness of the Gauls/ — All this had its effect^ 
but not the effect which Mr. Grant wished to 
produce.— Still, however, it was not thrown 
away ; for in this case it might be satisfactorily 
proved, that what made matters worse, gave 
great hope of making them better. 

Left again to himself, Bellarmine was pain- 
fully sensible to the privations of his retired 
life ; but his dissatisfaction, even with the coun- 
try he was in, and with those on whom its in« 
terests had devolved, allowed the adoption of 
BO remedy within his reach : his health had im- 
proved under the influence of Mr. Grant's cheer- 
fulness, and he had felt his countryman's title 
to confidence fairly won. But now, shy of his 
daughter, ranking her as of a party which he could 
never join, and almost looking on her, howevcf 
inoffensive in her manners and sedulous for his 
comforts, as in active opposition to him, he found 
nothing to countervail the bitterness of his re- 
trospect, the cheerlessness of his present circum- 
stances, and the worse than either, of his pro- 
spect. Yet, on his own principles of chance 
and necessity, he had nothing to regret, nothing 
to regard, nothing to fear — nothing, at least, 
for which it was worth the labour of a wise man 
to make any calculation. 
. In his defence it must be acknowledged that 
be who has nothing to reflect cm with conlpla- 
cency, nothing to legard with intefest, nothing 
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to hope in tl;iis worlds or to provide fbr in anr 
other, is sufficiently miserable to excuse any ixu 
dulgence of querulous rpaeviatiBess.; and when 
Betlarmine found the recollection of all thi$ ear 
velopingevil varied only.by tb© perverse coutraf 
diction of Mr. Grant's sentinjents ; when be 
compared the confidence of his mind, the clear* 
tiess of his perception, the direct decisioa of hig 
judgment, with his own doubts, his own bewil- 
dered speculations, and his own want of Wr 
choree in discussion, he was forced to ackuowr 
ledge' thatt 'if Grant was not a wiser man, 
he was at least of a stronger constitution of in* 
tellect.r— This might be enviable, and it cer* 
-tainly was so ; but in tlie arrangements of an UU 
ordered world, that slave man had no choice/ 

The human frame, while the blood circulates 
freely, and all its functions are performed with 
ease enough to keep us in happy ignorance of their 
progress, can bear considerable wear and tear.. We 
take^ as has been jocosely observed, a great deal 
of killing before we die ; but when once the ma- 
chine stands still, the friction of its cordage in- 
creases, and, under its action, the pulley that 
will not revolve is severed. To all this, Bellar- 
mine was, by his real ailments and the hypo^ 
chondria of a laudable dissatisfaction, every day 
more Sensible ; and balked in all his designs for 
Hosanne, whom, he saw clearly, nothing would 
^ver distinguish in France, hp felt that which 
]ia4 been his pleasure his, pain, and every recol* 
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l«ctiqn of her, the irritation of a perpetual Uistei 
on a razed skin. 

Thrown on himself more than eter, by his 
capricious but increasing aversion to the com* . 
pany of his daughter, compelled, by frequent 
returns of spasmodic indigestion, to recollect 
the precarious tenure of life, and feeling, in 
common with others of his school, the horror of 
probably approaching death, he had tried Ro* 
sarnie's books, if aught beyond curiosity with 
regard to her, influenced him^ as he would have 
tasted a new medicine : he wished to try, but he 
dared not take enough to do good. 

Attempts to heal wounds, either of body 6r 
mind, cannot be made with any prospect of suc^ 
cess, unless the festering quality be removed: 
and fiellarmine, beginning at the wrong end of 
his plan, by applying to his criticism, could not 
obtain much encouragement to proceed. 

The next suggestion was change of place; and 
no bad suggestion was it. Horace might be 
right when he said, that, in general, nothing was 
gained by running away from self; but, circum- 
stanced as was Bellarmine, the experiment re- 
mained to be made. 

Before he could make it, however, his inten- 
tion veered again ; and he decided on coming to 
England for a purpose that has sufficiently ap» 
peared, but on which it is neither pleasant nor 
profitable, to dwell. 

And here the tender father interposed to di- 
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reel the bewildered man : he could not but feel 
for the misery he was preparing for his daughter: 
—misery which, he well knew, nothing couU 
90 -alleviate as the friendship of IV^. Grant. To 
deposit her, therefore, under his protection iu 
the extreme hour of need, and at the moment 
when she must the most want a protector, was 
the end of all his arrangements; and he had made 
computations and appointments which he hoped 
w^outd allow him to reach Southampton a day, 
or at most two days, before that on which he 
had taught Mr. Grant to expect him. He knew 
his friend to be in the neighbourhood, but this 
he did not divulge: he meant to place Rosanhe 
in security, then to take his walk out, leaving 
her to receive Mr. Grant, and to repeat, till de- 
spair should overcome expectation, * I wonder 
my father does not return— whither can he have 
goner' — His own intermediate occupation was 
to be that which Mr. Grant Imd now taken so 
much care to prevent 

The narrative will be complete when the pro- 
ceedings in the forest are finally detailed. 

To zeal the warmest that could animate a he- 
re volent heart — to charity that embraced in its 
love all the worthy, and extended its pity to the 
most unworthy, Mr. Grant added discretion that 
secured efficacy to the means of doing good, and 
consideration that precluded the necessity of re- 
pairing errors. When he had scratched his hasty 
^ote to Jlosanne, he turned his whole attention 
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ia Cellarmina, who, now languid and nervous; 
necwtod more than such a house could afford of 
tocommodation and refreshment. The mansion 
of Mr. Grant'4 friend was indeed in sight; and 
at any other time would have, been within reach} 
but under the present circumstances, to prevail 
on Bellarmine to become a guest to another 
man's fri^nd^ «t the risk of being seen^ would 
have been an indelicate attempt ; and to cross a 
wide road, and a subsequent distance of a quar- 
ter of a mile, was perhaps more than his wasted 
strength was equal; to. The alternative was a 
message of request for a few indulgences on the 
plea of illness — but this might excite inquiries, 

\ Is Mr. Grant here? Is not this his post-chap 
riot?' said a voice from a passing carriage, be-^ 
fore this matter was settled. 

* That is my friend Wellborn's voice, I am 
sure,' said Mr. Grant— ^ Now trust me, I will 
anange something for your comfort, without 
doing any thing unpleasant to you.' 

Bellarmine would have opposed, buthis powers 
were feeble, and his friend did not give him 
time to rally.— After a quarter of an hour's a^ 
sence, he returned with an encouraging coun- 
tenance, and submitted to him Mr. Well- 
born's request, that Mr. Grant and his indis^ 
posed friend would allow his carriage to returA 
in an hour for them — that they would shift 
their quarters to a part of his house, where none 
but servants should attend tlienii \f\\\ it was( 
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agfceabte to the invalid to recjeive a visit, and 
that they would conBider the house and esta** 
bli^hmtetit as their own, while want of health 
made it desirable to rest, or corivenifentfe allowed 
them to remain. 

The *No, no — indeed I cannot — excuse me 
•^ — it is burdening others with my merited dis* 
Irtss^^I cannot intrude thus/ of Bellarfnkie, 
Was with some difficulty over-ruled ; and when 
ttiift messenger toSouth^mprton returned, the gen'- 
ttemfed wtre comfbrtabty fitted iti quarters vieff 
greatly preferable to Aose in Which they had 
been left. In the evening, BeHamiiiifc ^i ptiy- 
vailed on to refresh his spirits by the ah-is)f the 
garden ; and beginning to revive, he expressed 
himself not averse to make his personal acknow- 
ledgments to the master of the house, who, for 
the purpose, met him in his walk. 

The next morning, after a tolerable night's 
rest, encouraged by a better cordial than lau- 
danum, the sufferer was calm; and spending 
it in the library, sometimes alone, and some- 
times accompanied by Mr. Wellborn or Mr. 
Grant, he, by dinner-time, was inclined to meet 
the respectable family, who, subdued by recent 
affliction, set an example of patient resignation, 
very well in harmony with the tone of his mpd, 
or at least not discordant to it, but precisely 
what was the best calculated to produce a good 
effect on it, and to promote Mr. Grant's in- 
tention. 
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Mr. Qrant was not officious in his services to 
his friend — he uttered no reproofs— he obtruded 
no ad vice — ^hc prescribed no means — ^he only un- 
dertook to place Rosanne and her father in a si- 
tuation of comfort which should satisfy both, 
might he act as he wished ; and, aided by the 
family, who put by their own sorrows that they 
might cheer the stranger, he was, on the even- 
log of Wednesday, disposed to wish himself again 
with his daughter. This was more than the be- 
nevolent Grant had expected ; and . early in the 
mpming he sent a messenger to communicate 
this consoling sentiment, and to warn Rosanne 
to expect them at dinner. 
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CHAPTER L. 

* JVow/ thought Rosanne, when at her soli- 
tary breaRfast she had read Mr. Grant's hasty 
billet over three times — * now I shall begin to 
enjoy England. My first business is to order 
<|inner, and then I -shall dress myself in my new 
clothes, that I may look English; for as my fa- 
tter has been at Mr. Wellborn's, and there ar§ 
ladies in the family, I must, I am sure, appear 
disagreeably to his eye, a foreigner, in my 
French garments.' 

The young imagination omits all progressions, 
and recognises no comparative degree in happi- 
ness. Rosanne, not now keeping aloof from the 
window, watched for Mr. Grant's carriage, be- 
fore it was probable that it should arrive, and 
expected her father to alight from it with an 
elasticity that surpassed all the energy she had 
ever seen in him. She was dressed in scrupulous 
nicety, had laid aside all employments that could 
seem to share her attention, and had only to 
wish and wait 

She did the one as sincerely, and the other as 
patiently, as she could ; but the dinner-table w^s 
laid — the dinner waited — and the dinner must 
wait ; for Bellarmine's courage had sunk as thi 
time for returning to Southampton approached; 
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— ^he had delayed and promised, and promised 
and delayed, till, at length, easily prevailed on 
by his hosts to postpone his jaumey till after 
dinner, he accomplished his private purpose of 
deferring the interview with his daughter, till 
the light should prevent their seeing each other, 
and the hour should excuse his retiring imme* 
diately to re^t. 

The rashness of youth, compared with the 
caution of age, proves fear to be, in some ihea* 
sure, an acquired state of mind. Rosanne was 
too ignorant to be tormented with it: her mode 
of education had preserved her from much evil 
communication of mental disease and fancied in* 
ability; and. not supposing that in England 
there could be dangers of robbers oi" overturned 
carriages, her ideas centred in her own suffer* 
ing from this delay. 

When, desperate of compajijons at her meali 
she took a morsel, aad ordered the tabte to be 
cleared, the waiter would have giyefi her z! 
lesson in the art of self- tormenting, and ob- 
ligingly falling in with what he supposed her 
present disposition, he expressed his hope of no' 
accident, suggested the insecurity of every hour 
of the day, against .the common misfortunes of 
travelling, and offered to send a messenger. She 
declined it—but she did not tell that she dared 
not do it: — she did not know that what the 
man had said had impressed fear on her mind; 
but as time wore and day faded, she was sen- 
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sible to the impressioD, till, recollecting the re- 
lation this trial of her patience bore to the ar« 
mour with which she had endeavoured to invest^ 
her mind — ' What is the worth of niy faith,* 
said she to herself, * if I cannot trusi: ia Provi* 
dence, because my father is out of my $ight?~ 
my father mil return, and I am to be happy,— •^ 
or — * Be it unto me, even as thou wilt' I will 
repeat Thomson s beautiful paraphrase — perhaps 
they may come by that time.' 

Ol who can describe the painful listening of 
anxious ears? — the excited hope, the throbbing 
bosom ! — the chilling doubt, the sinking spirits !. 
^-the conHrmed disappointment and the sicken- 
ing heart! — Where all is still, we think it would 
be comfort to hear sounds, even if not those for 
which we listen — where all is motion, we quarrel 
with the intrusion of that in which we have no 
concern. Whatever passes, seems to deride us 
—whatever stops short, seems to say it would 
have been that which we long for, had it come 
on. Thi time of year was, indeed, too favour- 
able to bring to recollection the intimate feel- 
ingsof the poet, who describes a similar anxiety.; 

* Meantime perhaps, with tender fears^ 
Some village*dame the curfew hears, 

While round the hearth her diildren play: 
At morn their father went abroad ; . . ; 

The moon is sunk, and deep the road ;— . 

She sighs, and wonders at his stay.* ^ 
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^ It requires great power of self-control to. sit 
still in anxiety. Rosanne had it not; she paced 
the carpet ; and the diminished noise of feet on. 
the pavement, the comparative infrequency of 
carriages, and the shutting of shop-windows, 
seemed to tell her that every body thought of 
borne but her father* ^ Shall I sit up and waitr' 
was yet an unanswered question, when a carriage 
—she was sure it must be Mr. Grant's^— turned 
in ; — the heavy bell of the house said, and she 
had learnt its meaning by observation — that it 
brought guests ; and approaching feet told h&t 
she might hope. - 

But the feet did not tread with vigour or ala- 
crity — she was comforted in distinguishing more 
than two ; but the pausing step and slow shu£9e 
indicated rather a leader and a person led, than 
Mr. Grant and her father, one of whom was, 
though not young, vigorous, and the other, at 
least, impatient to see her. 

Whatever were her feelings, they did not in- 
clude that of disappointment, as to t\m persons 
arrived : Bellarmine entered — as her last listen- 
ing might have warned her to expect him — lean- 
ing on the arm of his friend : — imperfect or ra- 
ther departed as was the light, she could discern 
that her father had his hat on, and, instead of 
taking it off, wore it peculiarly over his eyes : 
perhaps he was desirous it should remain so; 
ibr Rosanne heard Mr. Grant sav, 

• What^ man 1 ne'er pull your hat upon your brows." 
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- fie reached only the nearest chair : he sate 
down : his voice indicated tremulous agitation : 
he spoke kitidly indeed, but it was to request 
that his chamber might be immediately pre- 
pared for him. 

She must now have feared : — she must now 
have supposed herself deceived, and her father 
very ill; but again, the encouraging whisper 
of good Grant dismissed her apprehensions. 
♦These appearances,' said he, * are not symp- 
tdmS^they are not causes that can have effects ; 
they are only the residue of causes that have 
ceiised, and effects that are subsiding : let our 
friend have his quiet repose; and we shall all 
do well in the morning/ 
* * God bless you, my dear father !' said Ro- 
sanne, when unwillingly taking her leave for 
the night 

* Farewell !* he replied : yet, a hesitation, be- 
fore he framed his organs to the word, gave 
some reason to hope that he was inclined to re- 
turn herpious bidding. 

" I could not say, Amen ! — Amen stuck in 
my throat;" thought Mr. Grant. 

* And now,* said this guardian of the peace of 
others, when, having seen Mr. Bellarmine in all 
the comfort which his case admitted, he, for the 
first time in this and the preceding days, hoped 
to sit down in quiet — ^ now, my dear young 
lady, I think, though great progress is not evi- 
dent to you, much is atchieved towards your 
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father'ar welfare and your consequent bappinest; 
I have had, what the inotbers in my village^ 
speaking of a sick child, call ^ a heavy hand;' 
wiijfi him; but I have scouted; out this accursed 
laudanimi ; and as soon as what I have substi? 
tuted for it, begins to take effect, you will see i 
great alteration for the better.. You have been 
a very good girl — you have had submissive, pa; 
tience — you did not make him feel the uneasi- 
ness which our deUy must have occasioned ycm; 
and to-morrow, I hope, you will begin to bt 
rewarded. You have no cottage . in the forest 
to fear — I would not hear of it. We must get 
him into quiet cheerful lodgings ; ai^d with the 
help of Wellbom's physician, whom he saw to* 
day, and asked to call on him in the mpi^Qg, 
do not you fear but we shall do well. 

* And now, dear girl/ continued he, * do 
give me one of your books — something to -rock 
me to sleep,' 

* Shall I read to you, Sir ?' 

* Yes, and thank you^ I will requite you by 
reading prayers for you afterwards; We must 
make this a custom, my dear — -it is mine when 
at home ; and I am ashamed to tell you how 
soon good habits may be lost, even by us, who 
ought to be out of the reach of such infirmity.^ 

She read to him, by his desire, the second act 
of Macbeth, which his recollection of the in- 
effable * Amen' had brought to his mind. She 
was too earnest to please him, to listen to his 
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Jf incUy stpppii>g her at the outset, in apprebeur 
^i<Mj, that slie niight dr^am -uwpl^ , 

As soon as she began to read, all sense of tbf 
fa%Mej» the anxiety, tfhe si^fFering of the last 
fimr: days, was bauislied from his mind^ aui 
Rpsanne, happy ^to stop, wb^n he would com^- 
went, saw more clearly than ever,.,iu his ea> 
'p.ositions, the use, the importance of the drama,. 
and joined with him in lamenting, t^iat what 
might so admirably be turned, withput affectar 
tipn .0^ di^toiitipn, \o the s^rvipe of virtue, and^ 
consequeiitly, to t|ie g'^pry pf God, and th^ 
promotion of the irvo^t- valuable .of all happir 
pess, fidbould, as h^. infora^ed herit^-^oo oftpa wa^ 
be perverted to diametricajly ^qpposite purposes^ 

* H^d ypur edition,' ;said ;be, * the various 
j^e^drpgs,, I. could pi;each:ypu jan extempore ser? 
mon half an hour long, on a lipe in a scene, I con% 
fess, (better pipitted; but amIhcIi h^ its beauties: 
— jt is uier^ly the. soliloquy of a porter woitj^ 
out, of .patience by frequ^Uit knopkings at the 
gate: he imagines hin>^elf . the ;pPrter of hell, 
jind receiving those who are ..sent thither. H^ 
concbvd^s with — * I thougltt tp have let in som 
* of all professions, tl>4t go tbe pnmrose-way t9 
' the everlasting bonfire.' When you come intQ 
the world, my. dear, ypij will; see ma.ny taking • 
that path, and youwill think of this expression! 
—^they will .offer .you more. tlian primroses; but 
do not heed them; — accept none — you will al* 
ways «ee nettl^ under them if you loojc. sharp; 
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— turn away down any dull road that is but 
contrary to the direction ia which thess.poscy- 
bearers are travelling.' 

A short form of prayer, in which the heart oF 
Rosanne most honestly and fervently joined 
closed the long day of the teacher and his pupil; 
and she obeyed him, by at least trying to sleep. 

But to prevail on Bellarmine to rise to break* 
fast the next morning, required powers of rhe- 
toric beyond those possessed by Mr. Grant, who 
was forced to give way, on condition the in- 
Valid would rise before high-noon ; and sitting 
down with Rosanne, to whom he again per- 
formed the office of chaplain, he heard from 
her, not m terms of complaint^ or of self-com- 
miseration, but drest in gay description, the 
progress, conclusion, and consequence of the 
* s^jour' with the Crackle family. 

Bellarmine's chamber was near enough for 
any thing, designed for his ear, to reach him. 
Mr. Grant had read prayers close to the sepa- 
rating partition ; and he now took care that his 
friend should know that their regard for serioui^ 
things did not abate their perception x)f the 
fairly ridiculous accidents and occurrences of 
life. 

Perhaps he might be curious : — perhaps be felt 
like a child left out of a sport or a doll's feast — ^let 
him feel what he would, he rose sooner than the 
latest ternf he had allowed himself; and appear- 
ing more collected than the preceding evening, 
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lie' inquired what had caused the meTriment be 
had overheard, 
Rosanne^ delighted to see him take au interest 
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m any thing, repeated what she had before de-, 
tailed; and with increased vivacity imitating 
the sordid substitute for good manners in Lady: 
Crackle's attempts to get through the task as^ 
isigned her^ and the valorous sheepishness of 
Captain Tournesol, saw her father once more 
laugh heartily. 

But when she proceeded to relate h^r inter- 
view with Mrs. Firmly and her step-daughter, 
she was rather surprised by his gently blaming 
her JH^rupulosity, and regretting that she had not 
availed herself of an opportunity of making an 
unexceptionable acquaintance, through the me*" 
dium of which h^r curiosity might be gratified. 

The manner in which he spoke^ indicated thq 
absence of all intention to indulge her himself; 
but she had acted on a motive that could not 
admit of repentance. 

The physician made his visit. Rosanne would 
have retired : — ^he requested her to remain, say- 
ing, * He was certain she must be one of the in-^ 
gredients which would be needed in compound* 
ing Mr. Bellarmine's medicines.' 

When the author of the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
bids us * honour the physician,' he virtually 
bids the physician be honourable; and whoever, 
knows the important influence of high preten« 
sions to worth and talents, in those who, with- 
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6ut authority, can do no good, will nevier fail 
in what is due to the medical benefactors o( 
maiikind/ Extensive knowledge and perspicu- 
ous dictiou are fiot superfluous additions td skill 
and learning ; but they are more than we can 
always hope to meet with :— when they are be* 
stowed Vhere they can be so well used, let out 
respect and. attention go to the utmost extent of 
the injunction. - There is a value in good sense, 
of which nothing that counterfeits it, can rob it: 
•*— there is ^ charm in the coriteCt expression of 
it, Avhieh gives it an universal passptirt. Thi 
jAysician whom BcUarmine had- beeti so for- 
tunate as to find in attendance on- Mr. Well^ 

» 
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horn's family, demanded, by every claim, th^ 

honour enjoined. 

• Withno unlmndsome revelation on the part 
ef Mr. Chraiht, and even without teeling any 
necessity of repeating, in various shapes, the 
same unprofitable question, till he could meeft 
with a second stray idea, he made himself 
master of all that it was essential to. know of 
his new patient's case; and when BellarmiDC, 
endeavouring to be candid, intimated that h« 
had less to complain of in body than in, mind, 
and owned,^ that even from that which he con- 
sidered as the seat of his malady, his own will 
remained to be withdrawn, he might have 
caught his allusion from the volume of Shak* 
speare -which lay near him, when he asked. 
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ahnpsj; in despair^ * Whisit were the medicaments 
for a mind thua diseased.* * 

' * Do ndt expect me/ replied the man of me- 
dicine, * to reply td you in the words of Mac*' 
betli*9 doctor, I ask ho aid from you' yourself,' 
Sir) allow me only to bring to bear on your 
constittition that artillery which lies all arouiid 
lis, afad, with a blessing on my endeavour, I shall 
re^histate y<>u :— a friend, such as Mn Grant — a 
fiftimiilative td grateful cheerfulness, such as this 
young^ lady-^^ 6ne season— ^abundance on the 
eiairib; ^aiid tbe sight of yout own country flou- 
ridliing beyond pi^cedent— arid, whatever may 
be iSngtallid!s fault, not unmindful of the Hand' 
that liad preserve^! her,^ are medicines that will 
s^bi^f prdperly applied, remove all disjidsition 
to hypochondria, and all necessity for sopori- 
lies. Do biit strive to forget, my good Sir, all' 
that you have seeq and kiiowri in France — takb 
yourself up again in the character of a loyal 
and patriotic Englishman ; and then dismiss me 
at)d the druggist, and you will do well. I will 
prescribe that which shall act as the vice-queen 
of Nature till we can free the sovereign herself; 
and take my word for it, that, placing yourself 
between yduf good friend Grant and your daugh- 
terj, neither your mind nor body will long want 
any further 5upport.-^I see, on my word,' said 
Pr.— — ^on diefpartiilig, '* no impediment to your 
perfect teptdration; J need not tell you, I per- 
ceive tbat it is not/ the fault pf Nature that we 
• , ■ '' 

A A 4 
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dp not go from our cradle to our gr&ve'ili pft* 
ibct health of body and mind.— ^Admitting tlrisy 
the exertion of our own endeavours is eacoo- 
raged-^wV have only, as much as is in 09X 
poweri to restpre the work of a perfect artist j 
and this restoration t$ the highest emp\oyfnpsSt 
man can engage ill. We may talk of the ad- 
y^tages of youth, but I always point out those 
of middley and sonoetimes of declining age; 
My advice to my son is, ^ In youth, curb those- 
^ sad cplts, the passicms : in advancing life, let 
' the experience which the struggle hasafibrded 
* you be used for the benefit of otheri^: in de^- 
\ dining life, prepare for that eternity which is 
^ to reward the conflict/ Let me,' continued he, 
^ recommend you to court the Vis medicatrix 
Naturas ; and I will stimulate the Vi& ooasenra- 
trix Naturae i and between them, with the aM 
of these companions, and the permission of Pio- 
vidence, we shall see you, in a short time, what 
all must wish, I am certain, who know you«' 

There is something like supernatural influence 
iu a positive assurance that health i» recover- 
able. Bellarmine felt its efficacy ; audy though, 
his confidence fluctuated, he was roused from 
his torpor, and without any increase of irri^ 
tability. 

Every hour now did . something towards 
Bellarmine's cureT; and tliough Rosanne's im- 
patience demanded a much quicker pipgress, 
she could not deny that progress .was. mid^ 
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Her fattier and Mr. Grant walked out with her 
to repay her forbearance by some gratificatira of 
her curiosity^— but Bellarmine sheltered himself 
under the privileges of an invalid, to ivoid tht 
necessity which having but one sitting-room^ 
imposed on him, of witnessing the* manner in 
which a clergyman and a new proselyte thought; 
fit to close their day. He did not wish to hipdef; 
-—still ]ess did he wish to be implicated in the^ 
business* ■' * 

When Mr. Grant met Rosanne the following^ 
morning, ^ I remind myself/ said he, / of th^ 
story of the countryman burdened with the 
fox, the goose, and tlie com.— >I wtot to divide, 
myself between your father and you ; but as 
this cannot be, I think we must wait on his, 
movements, and content ourselves wit^ asking '. 
leave to call on Mrs. Firmly :— I must have you 
understand each other ; — ^many people iall out 
for want of explanation ; and I am of your fa- 
ther's opinion, that a respectable female by way 
of chaperon while you remain here, would be 
useful to you — and I cannot subject your laud- 
able forbearance to be misconstrued. Trust me 
in this, as you would in other matters. I c^n 
say of myself, in the practice of the world, . 
what our noble Admiral Nelson has said of him- 
self in naval tactics — * I may nqt always set to^ 
' work by the line and rule of those who have , 

* gone before me : but I will engage to give a , 

* good accdunt of any thing you intrust to me 

3 
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^tbe't^iiiirr-lhiitti^i'^^ by c6urafge-dV add^i.' 

^Sirtiti^lay} tb >fi« oili % iv^ry digiMe Itxl^^g^ 
ttMmrtridhi Mr. Girant ^ hafl turned hi^ ^tleniioft ,- 
iMd MOff-tfeiU^' r)^V^ iivto it,- and li&vk^g get 
^•i»thpdra^yie««ablMhth«nt abbiit him,' tie 'ver^r 
#iilibgly sanicftidtiefd'thd Visit. ^explaaatiott- 1<> 
Wrfe.'f'ii'nilyi' :'-'i. • ■• ' ••' ••■•'' !" 

They found her abode. Whoever is well ac- 
^bt^ with Soothaiiiptdti, kndWs, 'that tliere 
iif iery go^ ''time for drf individual to gain or 
l&se cburige, or fbr-tvWi friends to hold conver- 
ituion, while servaftfs ai'e, with their best expe- 
dition/ raciiig' through the long passkgea t>f 
iKHiseftiriost liberally constpiictcd ou apknof 
ii^acious comfort. 

^'* Now, I daresay/ said Mr. Grant, ^ hot u 
the sun is here, your teeth chatter with fright : 
-^o not you feel very much as if you #eWt 
g(^ng to leave half of them in the hands of a 
drtttist? . V • 

• No,* she replied, * I cannot say I do :— I 
denied myself so great a pleasure, that I think 
nly motive was «ncerej and this , conviction 
supports me. I shall be Wry sorry to. have of- 
fended- Mrs. Firnrfly ; ' but I shall tecdive her 
di^Ieasure iafcs oniS of the many vexation^ !• ex- 
pect m the world, and, if I* *atittbt l*^tnote it, I 
muststiblnit toit.' • ■ * 

-'Come, coiQd; you will do,' said Mr« Grant; 

2 
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* ydu Svill g^t;thr6ugh the wotld becomingly ; — - 
I believe, if I had fifty daughters^' I should shW 
thein an tp/ for yonr sake, "anbd educate them 
niiyself.* ."• ■ " • ' . -''' ' :■ - '.7^'-""t 

* But not qUke as I have ' been ^doieattcdi 
purely r ^ 1 ' 

* No — at ^^- three I cannot say I woitikit^ 
kt twenti/'thYeey I do not know what thab wiwr 
jmad or foolish, such a thing a:s you migh<i ;||a| 
have made me do/ ' ■ -m <>,; 

iTie door opened; — the visitors weraUtdj^ 
iditted — Mrs. Firmly was alone-^slately.e&ougliu 
The paitis which she took tq make it Idnowa 
that she never denied herself, almost iritimatod 
that * if ever she had done it, she wouM noHfil 
iBut Mr. Grant soon thawed the ' thick-ribbed 
ice/ which he saw covered a warm fountain ; aact 
Miss Pathos had arrived to take charge .of bia 
companion. . ).i 

Mrs* Firmly very kindly yielded to apolo^ 
and explanation, which carried such evident 
marks of ingenuousness gpd of truth. She adr 
verted to her feelings and intentions towardu 
Miss Bellarmine, and almost with tears iacknowr 
fedged her disappointment, and her gratificatiw 
hi the very handsome atonement offered forjt.; ; 

Miss Pathos was called by the carriage Qf 4 
lady, with whQm she was engaged .on ^Qttit 
|honiing-scKeme of pleasure. She set out for i% 
with the alacrity and vivacity of an attendant 
oh a funeral. ,/ 
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* Whit arc that young lady's pursuits ? ssad 
Ifr. Grant, when she was gone. 

* She might have, and she used to have 
many/ said Mrs. Firmly ; ' but, at present, 
Miding is her chief employment/ ^ 

* I could have guessed that — and, I think, 1 
eould guess the species of reading. Of all the 
idle occupations of idle young women, save and 
tocept the scrawling of letters which answer 
no purpose but that of increasing the revenue, 
Tbbject to their reading with no other view than 
amusement-— I would rather help rock them in 
M, cradle, and sing * Bye-O' to them for half the 
night, than I would let them spend their time in 
ti)e sort of reading that I am sure this young 
lady delights in. You may see in her colour and 
her countenance, that she is wasting her tears, 
and all that which is intended for the service of 
her fellow-creatures, over the trash of a circu- 
lating library. You and I, my good ipadam, 
are but slightly acquainted ; and I know that 
step-mothers must be cautious; but if you do 
^ot put such books as I speak of, out of tlie 
reach of morbid sensibility, you may as well at 
0nce set ardent spirits within the reach of a 
dram-drinker— the effect may not be quite . aft 
fetal to the body, but it is as bad to the mind.' — 
What can it be fit for at thirty, if thjus over- 
exierted at twenty ? — when you want it to exert 
care for others, it needs care of itself :— it i& 
wet leatlier in elasticity — it is a leaden knife" in 
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acuteness ; and, after all that I know is said in 
favour of studying the passions, and humanizing 
the heart, I shall still oppose/ as long as I have 
a voice or a pen, the enervating fashion of 
spending hours in that life-consuming occupa- 
tion, reading for amusement. — I have known a 
girl read in this way — and not entirely what I 
call trash— till, without having uttered a word 
for a whole morning, sh6 was as much deprived 
of voice, as if she had been hoarse with a vio- 
lent cold. If such be the effect on one set of 
organs, what is it on the rest of th(^ body an4 
mind?' 

Mrjs. Firmly received this advice very pro- 
perly ; — 'the visit ended pleasantly, with ofkn 
of attention to Miss Bellarmine ; and when Mr. 
Grant was accompanying Rosanne home, ht 
said, * I see through this good lady completely: 
•i— you may trust to her ; her deficiency is not 
in feeling or principle, but in the power of 
combining them : — she would have been kind 
to you from feeling of compassion, as you were- 
circumstanced — and under other circmti$tances: 
sl)e would equally have befriended you onfrin' 
ciple ; eithpr on the one or tjie other she could 
\iSLve acted, but not op tlie one and the other i—^ 
your prudence checked her feeling, and she 
could not instantly call up her principle to fori^ 
give you. — I have l^nown many such ipnocent 
defaulters in morality.' 

The evening camjD again, and found Bellar- 







^ifif^ almost pleased with the pl^ure be had 
juy^ffj his daughter by a little circuit in the 
!|i|paf tjful vicinity of the town. He was not 
f4^spu(>sed to rest early : he \ begged he might 
j^^^xxAzx aoy forms with wl^ch Mr. Grant 
;w^ ^accustomed to close his. day-^he would not 
|>e;; ,2^- intolerant ^auditor : when he considered 
)^f^. his vexatious infirmities were endured, he 
^t.4hat something was dema;Qded from him.' 
.{^;7^s \^s all well and promising ; but Sunday 
'f^^i^ and public worship had no call for him. 
Jeanne could not so stigmatize bis peculiar dis- 
affection as to leave him, ardent as was her 
desire to accompany Mr, Grant :— she hoped— 
l^ipjtjrujstcd— she would wait 

.\L \. ' . 
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